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5005. Adler, Alfred. The education of the in- 
dividual. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
143 p. $3.50.—This philosophical essay is concerned 
with the proposition that the individual is an end and 
not a means to an end. The individual has difficulty 
perceiving himself as an end because he does not un- 
derstand his role among others, he possesses doubt as 
to whether or not he is equal to others, he is afraid of 
the ephemeral, and he has doubts as to the conse- 
quences of his actions. The author examines each of 
these problems in the light of his philosophical point 
of view and concludes that the individual is significant 
and not merely a means to an end but the end.—IV. J. 
Meyer. 

5006. Ammons, R. B. (Montana State U.) Pres- 
ent science planning in the United States: High- 
way to disaster? Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 107- 
110.—“We need more scientists. A very large in- 
crement in the effective number could be obtained 
almost immediately by providing for various kinds of 
modest assistance to currently active scientists and 
by training and rewards for productivity and crea- 
tivity. This program could easily be supported by the 
income from a small direct tax for basic research 
which tax would almost certainly be acceptable to an 
overwhelming proportion of our population. Stock- 
piling trained scientists for emergencies is quite feasi- 
ble, and by providing for their employment under 
minimal intellectual restrictions in the absence of 
emergencies the rate of growth of fundamental scien- 
tific knowledge could be greatly increased. A num- 
ber of specific suggestions have been made in this 
paper as to the implementation of such a program.” 
—C.H. Ammons. 

5007. Bitter, Wilhelm. Meditation in religion 
und psychotherapie. | Meditation in religion and 
psychotherapy.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 
1958. 371 p. DM 17.80.—Contemplation and _ re- 
flection were an inner need for medieval man. They 
are still practiced in the Far East, but modern man 
ceased to experience them. From one-sided extro- 
vert and intellectual attitudes dangers arise for the 
individual and for the community. This is deplored 
by people with insight. At a convention in Stuttgart 
theologists, psychotherapists, and psychologists were 
discussing the way of meditation, and in this book 16 
reports of this congress have been made public. They 
include the idea of Protestant and Catholic theolo- 
gists, East Asian wisdom, and concepts of psycho- 
therapists. Modern man, with or without church 
affiliation, will find many suggestions and stimulations 
to regain the lost or endangered world of inner depth. 
45-item bibliography.—F. Goldsmith. 

5008. Brown, Muriel W. (Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.) Change is the way of life. 
Children, 1958, 5, 30-33.—For scientists, parents, 
service professions, and the hypothetical man in the 


street, developmental theory makes sense. It assumes 
that change is the way of life. The author analyzes 
the concept of change as given by many authorities. 
She discusses: determinism and differentiation, points 
of choice, human relationships, and scientific methods. 
—S.M. Amatora. 

5009. Chesser, Eustace. 
moral of the Wolfenden report. 
sophical Library, 1958. 125 p. 
liography. 

5010. Edsall, F. S. The world of psychic phe- 
nomena. New York: David McKay, 1958. ix, 244 
p. $3.95.—The book is intended as an introduction 
to paranormal phenomena. The author describes and 
interprets mystical states, ghosts and apparitions, 
poltergeists, and extrasensory perception. One chap- 
ter is devoted to mediumistic fraud and another to the 
laboratory investigations of Rhine and his co-workers. 
The final chapter consists of an excursion into aspects 
of the philosophy of science designed to show that 
psychic phenomena can be embraced within a modern 
scientific perspective. 14-page bibliography.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein, 

5011. Hoffman, P. J. (U. Oregon) Textbook 
vocabulary in introductory psychology. /’sychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 229-230.—37 students defined 53 non- 
technical words from N. L. Munn, Psychology: The 
Fundamentals of Human Adjustment (see 30: 6450). 
“Half of the Ss were unable to correctly identify 40% 
or more of the words; 19% missed 32 or more; and 
nearly 25% were unable to define ‘synonym,’ which 
appeared in the instructions.” Examples of easy 
words were “alterations,” “organism,” etc.; hard 
words were “disparage,” “impasse,” “germinal,” etc. 
Influence on educational policy is discussed.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5012. Johnson, Laverne C. Generality of speed 
and confidence of judgment. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 264-266.—Speed and confidence were 
measured for a number of tasks, and intercorrelations 
for both were significant beyond the level accepted 
as indicative of generality. “A negative correlation 
of .38 was found between total speed and total con- 
fidence.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5013. Lehman, Harvey C. (U. Ohio) The 
chemist’s most creative years. Science, 1958, 127, 
1213-1222.—“‘The 54 ablest chemists have attained 
their highest production rates and hence, have con- 
tributed the greatest proportion of their very best 
work during the 15-year interval from ages 25 to 39, 
inclusive; the higher the caliber of the group, the 
larger the proportion of their masterworks contributed 
during this 15-year interval.” Major topics are: 
Sources of Information, Sorting of Contributors and 
Their Contributions, One Best Contribution, Best 
Work of Berzelius and Dumas, Ages at which Maxi- 
mum Production Rate is Attained, First Important 
Contributions, More Brilliant Versus Less Brilliant 


Live and let live: The 
New York: Philo- 
$4.75. 16-item bib- 
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Contributions, Greatest Chemist’s Extremely Im- 
portant Contributions, Age Range for Masterworks 
of Lesser Chemists, Most Brilliant versus Less Brilli- 
ant Work of Chemists, Uneven Work of 
Greatest Uneven Work of Lesser 
(Chemists 


Greatest 
(Chemists, and 
S. J. Lachman. 


5014. Montealegre, Alberto. Formation de la 
méthode expérimentale et son utilisation en péda- 
gogie. | ormation of the experimental method and 
its utilization in pedagogy.| Louvain, Belgium: Edi- 
tions E, Nauwelaerts, 1959. 366 p. 260 Belg. Fr.— 
A history and exposition of the experimental method 
in the West, from its inception in the “intellectual 
atmosphere of the Middle Ages” to the contemporary 
with a chapter concerning the experimental 
method in pedagogy. 430 references.—J. C. Stanley. 

5015. Oliphant, Marcus L. Clever politics or 
emotional insight? ull. atom. Scient., 1958, 6, 210- 
211.—This article by a leading Australian physicist 
examines the assumption that the survival of a par- 
ticular way of life is more important than the sur- 
vival of the human race. It is predicted that, faced 
with the choice between death and the rejection of 
national policy, the majority of men will choose to 
remain alive. It is said that political wisdom includes 
the power correctly to estimate all relevant forces, 
including emotional preferences.—R. F. 
Creegan, 

5016. Ostow, Mortimer. Virtue and necessity. 
Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 243-261.—The principle of 
turning to one purpose a mechanism originally de- 
vised for another is first exemplified in simple bio- 
situations. Similarly, the instinctual tech- 
niques (appetitive, preparatory, consummatory) with 
which man is provided are often turned to other types 
of advantage. The principle helps us to get a clearer 
view of the role of the sexual instincts in human be- 
havior.—W. A. Varvel. 


5017. Patton, Robert A. (Ed.) 
in the description and analysis of behavior. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Univer. Pittsburgh, 1958. 242 p. $4.00. 

9 lectures under the auspices of the Department of 
Psychology in the College of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, delivered March 11-12, 1955 and March 8-9, 
1956. Robert Glaser, “Descriptive Variables for the 
Study of Task-Oriented Groups”; Joseph Zubin, “A 
Biometric Model for Psychopathology”; Donald B. 
Lindsley, “Psychophysiology and Perception”; Vin- 
cent Nowlis, “On the Use of Drugs in the Analysis 
of Complex Human Behavior with Emphasis on the 
Study of Mood”; Charles N. Cofer, “The Mediation 
Hypothesis in the Analysis and Description of Be- 
havior”; Harold Guetzkow, “Interaction Between 
Methods and Models in Social Psychology”; John 
B. Carroll, “Process and Content in Psycholin- 
guistics’; Roy M. Hamlin, “Scientific Method- 
ology in the Area of Psychotherapy”; Thomas 
M. French, “Guilt, Shame, and Other Reactive Mo- 
tives.”"—A. H. Schrynemakers. 

5018. Piel, Gerard. Science, disarmament and 
peace. Bull. atomic Scient., 1958, 6, 217-219.—This 
essay by the publisher of the Scientific American dis- 
cusses science and technology, military technology, 
self-government, and the loyalty of scientists. It is 
contended that the sovereignty of the American citi- 
zen has been breached, and nowhere more ominously 
than in the universities which were once described as 


Stage, 


those of 


logi« al 
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the very citadels of liberty. The thirst for scientific 
knowledge, however, can supply the means as well 
as the motives for world peace. The potential early 
elimination of hunger and disease from the under- 
privileged two-thirds of the world population is tan- 
tamount to the potential elimination of war. We 
can now cease to regard peace as an interval between 
wars, and the making of peace can fulfill the genius 
and passion of man in our time.—R. F. Creegan. 


5019. Reiser, Oliver L. The integration of hu- 
man knowledge. Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent, 
1958. 478 p. $8.00.—Primarily a formal analysis of 
the scientific enterprise (Chapters 1-10), but always 
with an eye on the more cosmic and social implica- 
tions (Chapter 11-13). The chapters of special in- 
terest to psychologists: Chapter III, “Symbolism, 
Semantics and Social Synthesis”; Chapter V, “Logi- 
cal Foundations of Science”; Chapter VI, “Mathe- 
matical Foundations of Science”; Chapter VII, “Di- 
mensions in Nature and in Thought”; Chapter VIII, 
“Scientific Method in Physics and in Psychology.” 
Philosophically treated issues of special interest to 
psychologists: perception and reality, gestalt, cyber- 
netics, communication theory, symbolic logic, iso- 
morphism, mind-body problem. ‘The last 3 chapters 
are the most speculative, including space given to the 
possible implications of ESP. The author wants a 
planetary democracy based on a world philosophy of 
scientific humanism—an effort at synthesizing such 
diverse matters as fact and value, emergent evolution, 
multi-valued logic, relativity, metalinguistics, field 
theory, and causality in a time of analysis and frag- 
mentation.—J. R. Royce. 

5020. Watson-Watt, Robert. Emotional fall- 
out. Bull. atom. Scient., 1958, 6, 215-216.—The au- 
thor’s participation in the development of radar taught 
him as much about human fallibility as about the 
power of applied science, and he contends that the 
fate of the human race is now likely to rest on the 
most fallible of a long chain of men. Nevertheless he 
questions the widespread assumption that the influen- 
tial sane are outnumbered and outranked by the in- 
fluential nonsane. It is deemed possible that the lethal 
radius of a word may surpass that of a thermonuciear 
bomb.—R. F. Creegan. 

5021. Winnicott, D. W. Collected papers: 
Through paediatrics to psycho-analysis. New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. ix, 350 p. $6.50.—26 of 
the author’s papers, covering a period of 25 years 
(1931-1956), are collected in this volume and divided 
into 3 sections: emotional problems of child develop- 
ment, the impact of psychoanalytic concepts on pedi- 
atrics, the author’s original contributions to psycho- 
analytic theory and practice. The 26 chapters deal 
with such subjects as: psychoses and child care, the 
antisocial tendency, pediatrics and childhood neurosis, 
appetite and emotional disorder, hate in the counter- 
transference, withdrawal and regression, aggression 
and emotional development. 89-item bibliography.— 
J. Suter. 

5022. Wolff, Konrad. Psychologie und sittlich- 
keit. [Psychology and morality.] Stuttgart, Ger- 
many: Ernst Klett, 1958. 274 p.—Freud himself had 
discovered the phenomenon of morality very early in 
the development of his psychoanalytic thought. “Yes, 
one could say that morality could be found standing 
at the crib of modern psychology.” Since the begin- 
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ning of modern psychology various authors tried to 
approach morality from different points of view, but 
nobody attempted to combine psychology with philo- 
sophical and theological ethics. It was thought that 
these disciplines deal with different levels of man 
and that they have little in common. Wolff does not 
share this opinion, and he tries to close the gap be- 
tween various disciplines dealing with human be- 
havior, but especially between psychology, philosophy, 
and theology. Various clinical cases are presented 
and their psychoanalytico-psychological and _philo- 
sophico-moral implications studied. 43 references.— 
V.J. Bieliauskas. 


(See also Abstract 5153) 
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5023. Abély, Paul. Pourquoi je ne crois plus a 
Yactuelle schizophrénie. {Why I no longer believe 
in our present concept of schizophrenia.] Ann. med.- 
psychol., 1958, 1(1), 1-45.—The author registers dis- 
satisfaction with the concept of schizophrenia, finding 
it too vague and too ambiguous in its present applica- 
tion to be useful. Particularly misleading is the term 
“schizoid” related to preschizophrenic personality, and 
the various attempts to link psychopathology to cer- 
tain constitutional types. When examined critically, 
the accepted schizophrenic signs (autism, dissocia- 
tion, etc.) are no longer reliable in the light of pres- 
ent day findings, and under the label schizophrenia are 
loosely grouped psychopathological conditions which 
thereby escape a closer and unprejudiced look. 16 
references.—M. D. Stein. 

5024. Anthony, James. The system makers: 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 


Piaget and Freud. 
255-269.—A summary of Piaget’s thinking in which 
some of the changes which have eventuated are dis- 


cussed. Primary focus is upon several contrasts be- 
tween Freud and Piaget. Piaget is interpreted as 
being critical of Freudian overemphasis on perma- 
nence rather than genetic change, incomplete concept- 
ualization of the unconscious, and cathetic concepts 
regarding objects.—C. L. Winder. 

5025. Bakan, David. Sigmund Freud and the 
Jewish mystical tradition. Princeton, N. J.: D. Van 
Nostrand, 1958. xix, 326 p. $5.50.—‘‘The purpose 
of this essay is to explore an hypothesis concerning 
the intellectual antecedents of Freudian psychoanaly- 
sis.” The author surveys Freud’s background and 
relationship to Jewish tradition, describes the mileu 
of Jewish mystical thought, reviews Freud’s writings 
on Moses, and suggests the devil image as a suspended 
superego. He demonstrates the relevance of the Kab- 
bala in the development of psychoanalysis and con- 
cludes with an epilogue on Freud’s Jewish identifica- 
tion. —H. P. David. 

5026. Cardno, J. A. (U. Tasmania) Auguste 
Comte’s psychology. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 423- 
430.—“From consideration of Comte’s rejection of 
introspection and of psychology, this article attempts 
to show that he was in practice to some extent an 
introspective and physiological psychologist. This 
is done from analysis of remarks on introspection, the 
‘System of the Soul,’ and Comte’s references to Gall, 
based on selection from his work in the theory of 
science, in political theory, in religion, and from his 
work in the theory of science, in political theory, in 
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religion, and from his private correspondence.”—C, 
H, Ammons. 

5027. Dubin, William. Toward a definition of 
effective functioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1858-1859.—Abstract. 

5028. Fisher, Emanuel Edward. A critical 
evaluation of the Freudian theories of feminine 
psychology. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2207- 
2208.—Abstract. 

5029. Glover, E. The future of “dynamic” psy- 
chology. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 219-229. 
—Dynamic psychology employs the unconscious as a 
central concept. Instinctual forces operate. “The 
next fifty years will, I think, be spent mainly in fill- 
ing in gaps in existing metapsychology, in producing 
fresh clinical classifications of mental disorders (pos- 
sibly also of normal phenomena) and in amplifying, 
systematizing, and controlling present day reconstruc- 
tions of the earliest stages of mental development 
which cannot be demonstrated by direct psychoanaly- 
sis of infants.”"—C. L. Winder. 

5030. Hacker, Frederick H. Symbole und Psy- 
choanalyse. [Symbols and psychoanalysis.] Psyche, 
Heidel., 1958, 11, 641-671.—Symbols tend to become 
autonomous with use, asuming the demand character 
of quasi-needs. At the same time they enter into 
higher order systems of meaning, underivable in any 
simple fashion from lower order symbolizations. An 
important pair of complementary sides of the symbol 
are its instrumental and self-expressive faces; the 
dominating emphasis on the former side in present 
day life contributes to the widespread experience of 
alienation. Optimally, symbolic experiencing occurs 
as a highly mobile central figure within a relatively 
fixed frame of accepted, conventional symbols.—E. W. 
Eng. 

5031. Henle, Mary. On field forces. J. Psychol, 
1957, 43, 239-249.—It is time to revise current ego- 
centered theories of motivation to give a place to 
field forces, those motivational forces arising from the 
experienced requirements of situations and persons 
outside the self. The observer technique is used to 
demonstrate field forces; this offers a new solution to 
the problem of the diversity and specificity of human 
motivation. It provides an approach to the neglected 
problem of the cognitive side of motivation and emo- 
tions. Finally, certain problems of the phenomenol- 
ogy of motivation are discussed in the light of the 
concept of field force—R. W. Husband. 

5032. Jones, Ernest. Der Gottmensch-Komplex. 
[The god-man complex.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 
1-17.—Reprint of an essay first published in 1913 
and later included in the 1923 edition of Essays in 
Applied Psycho-Analysis.—E. W. Eng. 

5033. Kastner, Richard Hermann. An investi- 
gation of some of the basic laws of Gestalt psy- 
chology: The extent to which a visual autochtho- 
nous organization is affected by the conditioning 
process. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 677.—Ab- 
stract. 

5034. Lagache, Daniel. La conscience en psy- 
chanalyse. [Consciousness in psychoanalysis.] Psy- 
chol. Franc., 1957, 2, 49-50.—It is held that the con- 
cept of consciousness in psychoanalysis is hidden be- 
hind the “defense-mechanisms” and needs further 
elaboration and clarification —A. Schaden. 
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5035. Lakin, Martin, & Lebovits, Binyamin. 
(VA Research Hosp., Chicago) Bias in psycho- 
therapists of different orientations: An explora- 
tory study. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 79-86. 
“An experiment was designed to study the influence 
of orientation upon conceptualization of a patient 
when only minimal identifying information was pro 
vided. Seventeen psychotherapists, representing three 
different ‘schools,’ as subjects for the study 
ind ‘free associated’ to the question: ‘As a psycho- 
therapist, how would you think about this person?’ 
lherapists’ associations were compared and discussed 
in terms of mode of speculation and selective em 
phasis.”—L. N. Solomon, 

5036. Lawson, Chester A. Language, thought, 
and the human mind. East Lansing, Mich.: Michi 
gan State Univer. Press, 1958. vi, 117 p. $4.50. 
On the assumption of a mind analyzable into “unit 
thoughts,” the author develops a theory of the rela- 
tion of thought to language expressed in terms of the 
BET theory ( Belief-Expectation-Test). The first 2 
chapters develop the theory ; and the following 4 chap- 
ters apply it to the theory of genetics, to Luther’s 
religious system, to the Declaration of Independence, 
and to an academic group discussion.—J/J. Bucklew. 

5037. Levenson, Edgar A. Changing time con- 
cepts in psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 
12, 64-78.—The 19th century concept of Newtonian 
time, or reversible time, has given way to the 20th 
century concept of Gibbsian time, which is unidirec 
tional. The moving away from the safe deterministic 
rational world of reversible time to the more prob- 
ablistic irrational and unknown world of statistical 
unidirectional time has effected psychoanalysis as 
well as other cultural manifestations. Some effects 
’, Solomon, 


set ved 


upon psychoanalysis are examined.—L. N. 
5038. Litwinski, Leon. The boundaries between 
the person and the world: A note on a paper by 


Gardner Murphy. Prit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 306.— 
“To the fundamental question, are we one with the 
world or isolated from it, my reply is that we are 
neither one with the world nor separated from it. In 
varying degrees, the individual is prolonged in the 
outer world through his belongingness and he is 
projected in the future through his expectations. 
Thus, in my view, both the concept of belongingness 
and the notion of expectation are particularly im- 
portant in the interpretation of the facts."—L. E. 
Thune. 

5039. Menninger, Karl; Ellenberger, Henri; 
Pruyser, Paul, & Mayman, Martin. The unitary 
concept of mental illness. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1958, 22, 1-12.—A brief survey of the history of psy- 
chiatric classifications leads to the belief that the 
natural “class” in psychiatry must be either the dis- 
turbed individual or all mankind in trouble. ‘There 
are no natural mental disease entities.” An ordering 
of clinical phenomena on the basis of the economics 
of adaptation is proposed which “does justice to the 
essential unity of sickness and health, [and] leaves 
room for recognizing the latent potentials of every 
individual. . . . The trend toward a unitary concept 
of mental illness is clearly apparent in psychiatric 
history.”"—W. A. Varvel. 

5040. Morrissette, Julian Oliver. Experiments 
on the theory of balance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1519-1520.—Abstract. 
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5041. Pliigge, H., & Kohn, Rolf. Wohlbefinden 
und Missbefinden: Eine phanomenologische 
Studie. [Well-being and ill-being: A phenomeno- 
logical study.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 33-49.— 
States of well-being and ill-being are often experi- 
enced as characteristics of our surrounding world or 
as modifications of our relation to the world. When 
these states of feeling are identified as “our own” 
and localized, the experienced situation undergoes a 
change. We are a “unité of fatalité and élan” and 
our self concept is often formed on the ground of such 
diffuse affective conditions.—E. W. Eng. 

5042. Posinsky, S. H. (Columbia U.) Instincts, 
culture, and science. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 
1-37.—‘‘Certain lacunae in Freud’s theory of culture 
are discussed. There is a need, not for massive and 
unverifiable generalizations but for a refinement of 
concepts and empirical validation. The differences 
between science and values indicate that the position 
of psychoanalysis is a very difficult one: to the degree 
that it is a science of human behavior, it must be 
rigorously amoral and asocial; to the degree that it 
is a therapy, it must accept the orientations, limita 
tions, and responsibilities of the prudent physician.” 
— i N. Solomon. 


5043. Pratt, John Sheals. Epilegomena to the 
study of Freudian instinct theory. /mnt. J. Psycho 
Anal., 1958, 39(1), 17-24.—This posthumously pub 
lished and incomplete paper avers that the 2 instinct 
theories (libido-aggression theory and eros-thanatos 
theory), expounded by Freud at different periods of 
his life, are antithetical. The libido-aggression theory 
is sound; no justification can be found for the other 
Freudian view.—G. Elias. 

5044. Reeves, Joan Wynn. (U. London) Body 
and mind in western thought. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1958. 403 p. $.95.—The book is 
divided into 2 sections. The first section constitutes 
an historical analysis of the philosophic interpreta- 
tions of the body-soul relation. The treatment starts 
with Homer and the Pre-Socratics, moves through 
Hippocrates, Democritus, Plato, and Aristotle into the 
medieval period of Augustine, Anselm, Abelard, and 
Aquinas. In the modern era, the 17th century saw 
the rise of modern physiology, which prepared the 
way for the biological upsurge of the 18th century 
and the evolutionism of the 19th. The psychological 
conceptions of the 19th century are framed in 6 
polarities. The second section presents selections 
from the thinkers in question, ranging from Hippo- 
crates and Plato down to Wilhelm Wundt and Wil- 
liam James.—W. W. Meissner. 

5045. Roth, Nathan. Psychopathology and 
stress. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 127-144.— 
Some detailed applications of stress studies to par- 
ticular facets of psychopathology are presented, to- 
gether with a consideration of 2 broad theoretical 
formulations: the issue of bodily and psychic energy, 
and the structuralization of psychic attitudes —L. N. 
Solomon. 

5046. Silverberg, Jacob. A study in body-con- 
cept. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1113-1114.— 
Abstract. 

5047. Sorensen, P. H., & Burns, H. W. (Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Stanford, Calif.) Bolles’ 
razor and the science of behavior. Psychol. Rep., 
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1958, 4, 195-198.—"Bolles’ ‘radically parsimonious 
position’ (see 32: 3473) is examined, and the con- 
clusion reached is that his proposal would reduce 
psychology to the ‘science’ of description—not ex- 
planation.”—C. H,. Ammons. 

5048. Spitz, Herman H. (E. R. Johnstone Train. 
& Res. Center) The present status of the Kohler- 
Wallach theory of satiation. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 
55, 1-28.—The purpose of this review is to bring 
together all of the research on satiation theory with 
particular emphasis on the apperception of the brain- 
damaged. Figural aftereffects are explained by the 
theory of satiation, however, “it does less well when 
it moves into the field of ambiguous and hidden fig- 
ures, apparent motion, and autokinesis, and breaks 
down or leads to absurdities when used as a complete 
explanation of the perception of the brain-damaged.” 
Several suggestions for further research using the 
theory of satiation are made. 106-item bibliography. 
—W. J. Meyer. 

5049. Sprague, Ellis Mills. An appraisal of 
Freud’s concept of the superego and an analysis 
of its relationship to ethical value-systems. /)is- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1504-1505.—Abstract. 

5050. Stein, L. Analytical psychology: A “mod- 
ern” science. J. analyt. Psychol., 1958, 3, 43-50.— 
In contrasting analytical psychology with modern sci- 
ence generally, the author concludes that Jung’s psy- 
chology “has the power of penetrating the secrets of 
man’s nature by going far beyond empirical verifica- 
tion.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 

5051. Swartz, P., Pronko, N. H., & Engstrand, 
R. D. (U. Wichita) An extension of Green’s in- 


quiry into surprise as a factor in the von Restorff 


effect. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 431-432.—“In a test 
of the Green ‘surprise’ hypothesis, the isolated items 
in Green’s four lists were reproduced in red color. 
The initial recall data of 45 Ss suggest that an ‘atten- 
tional’ theory may be more adequate to account for 
behavior in this type of experimental situation.”—C, 
H. Ammons. 

5052. Thompson, Clara. Concepts of the self 
in interpersonal theory. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 
12, 5-17.—Confusions in Sullivan’s theory with re- 
gard to whether the self system and the concept of 
self are identical are examined. Discussion centers 
around the question, “does the interpersonal theory 
recognize the existence of any other type of self, or 
does it deny that there is such a thing as a unique, 
individual self apart from, although possibly includ- 
ing, the self system as one of its facets?”—L. N. 
Solomon. 

5053. Tomkins, Silvan S. La conscience et 
l'inconscient représentés dans un modéle de I|’étre 
humain. [The conscious and the unconscious repre- 
sented in a model of the human being.| Psychanalyse, 
1956, No. 1, 275-286.—The relations of conscious 
and unconscious activity in experience and behavior 
may be represented in a model of the human being 
based on information theory and cybernetics. 3 major 
classes of motives are defined within such a model: 
addictions, formulae, and inventions.—E. W. Eng. 

5054. Whitehead, T. North. Humanism in a 
scientific age. Amer. Scient., 1958, 46, 309-322.— 
Comparison of a humanistic with a scientific educa- 
tion reveals failure to present the humanities as an 
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essential ingredient in a scientific training. The need 
for training students in the science of discovery is 
emphasized.—M. C. Benton. 

5055. Wiederhold, Mary A. A proposal for a 
classification and typology useful in understand- 
ing human relations technology: An exploratory 
study. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1524-1525.— 
Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5774, 6664) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


5056. Brockhaus, Herman H., & Irwin, John V. 
(U. Wisconsin) The Wisconsin sequential sam- 
pling audience analyzer. Speech Monogr., 1958, 25, 
1-13.—Characteristic features, illustrations of use, a 
schematic diagram, and a cost estimate of a device to 
record and analyze audience reaction are presented.— 
D. Lebo. 

5057. Brogden, Hubert E. (Adjutant General’s 
Office) New problems for old solutions. Psy- 
chometrika, 1957, 22, 301-309.—In developing a 
methodology, the investigator should examine closely 
the decisions to be made and conclusions to be drawn 
when the methodology is applied. Methodology 
should be formulated so that correct decisions follow 
application of methodology, and the chain of reason- 
ing, it is held, best proceeds from a definition of the 
decisions to be made to a justification of the method- 
ology. This approach is illustrated with 3 examples. 
—M. O. Wilson. 

5058. Brownless, Vera T., & Keats, John A. (U. 
Queensland, Australia) A retest method of study- 
ing partial knowledge and other factors influenc- 
ing item response. /’sychometrika, 1958, 23, 67-73. 
—‘“A method of studying the problem of correction 
for guessing and other problems associated with be- 
havior in the test situation is described and an illus- 
trative example presented. As far as the writers are 
aware this method of approach is novel but, at the 
same time, it covers many of the practical and theo- 
retical points raised by other writers as reviewed in 
the introduction.”—M. O. Wilson. 

5059. Chzhi-Chzhou, CH., & Kun’-Zhen’, V. 
Registratsiia sliunootdeleniia pri pomoshchi élek- 
tromekhanicheskogo pribora. [Registration of 
salivation with the help of an electromechanical 
device.] Zh. vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 449- 
452.—A new device is described for recording an ani- 
mal’s salivation under conditions of quiet or free 
movement. High degree of sensitivity and accuracy, 
as well as simple and convenient construction, are 
claimed for the device.—/. D. London. 

5060. Dixon, N. F. (University Coll.) Appara- 
tus for continuous recording of the visual thresh- 
old by the method of “closed loop control.” Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 62-63.—‘‘An apparatus is 
described for the continuous recording of visual 
thresholds and the integration of visual thresholds 
over any given time period. The apparatus provides 
for the simultaneous but independent stimulation of 
the two eyes where either or both of the respective 
stimulus intensities may be under the control of the 
subject."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5061. Dobronravov, S. N. Pribor dlia analiza 
élektrokardiogramm i drugikh ostsillograficheskikh 
zapisel. [Apparatus for analysis of electrocardio- 
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grams and other oscillographic recordings.| Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 173-175.—With practice the ap 
paratus, whose construction and characteristics are 
described, permits one to analyze oscillographic re 
3 times faster than when employing usual 
I, D. London, 

5062. Garside, R. F. (U. Durham) The meas- 
urement of function fluctuation. Psychometrika, 
23, 75-83.—"‘A method of measuring function 
fluctuation is suggested and an appropriate test of 
indicated. The proposed method is 
compared with bi-factor analysis and with some other 
suggested methods of measuring function fluctuation.” 

VM. O. Wilson. 

5063. Karr, C. (U. Washington) A noiseless, 
weightless, light-coupled ergograph. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1958, 8, 111-114.—“A noiseless, weightless, 
light-coupled ergograph used to measure some of the 
effects of stimulation by white noise, glare light, and 
a response-dependent auditory click upon performance 
ribed. ... | Thus, a] control was placed on S’s 
monitoring of his response. The number of responses 
to criterion increased under click. This increase was 
more closely related to rate than to amplitude of re- 
A measure based on both rate and amplitude 
showed that performance started higher, dropped off 
faster, was more variable under glare light, and re- 
flected a strong order effect. Click during an early 
trial tended to mitigate decrement during subsequent 
trials The advantages of the ergograph were sum- 
marized.”—C. H, Ammons. 

5064. Kreezer, George L. (Washington U.) A 
threshold-method for measuring the attention- 
demand value of stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 111-122. . a method, the double ramp method, 
for measuring the attention-demand value of sensory 
stimuli” is described. The method determines “the 
increase in absolute sensory threshold which occurs 
when S is engaged in a task to which he is giving a 
high degree of attention.” An “attention-demand 
index . obtained by taking 20 times the logarithm 
of the ratio of the threshold under set-conditions to 
the threshold under task-conditions” gives a measure 
of the attention demand-value of the stimuli—R. H. 
Waters. 

5065. Magee, J. B., & Crain, C. M. 
Recording microwave hygrometer. Kev. scient. 
Instrum., 1958, 29, 51-54.—This paper describes a 
rapid response microwave hygrometer for continu- 
ously recording water vapor pressure of atmospheric 
air over a wide ambient range. Principle employed 
involves measurement, by means of a cavity resonator, 
of the contribution of water vapor to the refractive 
index of atmospheric air. This device also has po- 
tential application to the continuous measurement of 
the degree of contamination of one gas or mixture by 
another.—N. G. Burton. 

5066. Osburn, H. G., & Lubin, Ardie. (South- 
ern Illinois U.) The use of configural analysis for 
the evaluation of test scoring methods. Psycho- 
metrika, 1957, 22, 359-371.—-“A method based on con- 
figural analysis has been given whereby test scoring 
techniques can be evaluated to see if they have optimal 
validity. Configural analysis has also been used to 
show how three well known item scoring techniques, 
multiple regression, total score, and multiple cut-off, 
imply (for optimal validity) certain conditions on the 
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answer pattern means. ‘The method is illustrated by 
a worked example.”—M. O. Wilson. 

5067. Pinneo, Lawrence. (Rome Air Develpm. 
Center) The RADC visual sensitometer. USAF 
RADC tech. Note, 1957, No. 57-256. iii, 7 p.—An 
apparatus is described which combines an adapting 
field and a test field from the same source in Max- 
wellian view. ‘Test field can be varied in duration 
from 0.001 to 0.5 sec., in visual subtense from 4 min. 
to 3° 44’, and in luminance from 10-5 to 8.6 x 10* ft.- 
lamberts. Adapting field can be varied in duration 
from 1 to 10 sec. in visual subtense up to 19° 40’, and 
in luminance from 10°% to 6.8 X 10° ft.-lamberts. 
A fixation point of variable luminance can be posi- 
tioned as much as 14° away from the optical axis of 
the test and adapting fields along a_ horizontal 
meridian.—J. L. Brown. 

5068. Sinha, Durganand. A simple apparatus 
for testing performance: Punching test. J. psy- 
chol. Res., Pakistan, 1958, 2, 83-84.—An apparatus 
that can be used as a test of manual dexterity and 
as a test of steadiness is described with other possi- 
ble experimental uses.—U. Pareek. 

5069. Sologub, M. I. Prostoi otmetchik vremeni 
i kalibrator napriazheniia dlia élektronno-luch- 
evogo ostsillografa. [Simple time marker and volt- 


age calibrator for an electron-ray oscillograph. ] 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 175-176.—The design of 
a simple time marker and voltage calibrator for an 
electron-ray oscillograph, used to study nerve and 


muscle potentials, is detailed.—/. D. London. 

5070. Webster, Harold. (Vassar Coll.) Item 
selection methods for increasing test homogeneity. 
Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 395-403.—“A number of 
methods for increasing test homogeneity by item selec- 
tion are discussed. Exact selection conditions which 
will maximize obtained homogeneity as measured by 
KR-20 and KR-21 are derived, and an application 
is given. Since they require only item count data, 
the selection conditions are economical to apply.” 20 
references Vv. O. Wilson. 

5071. Whalen, W. J., & Weddle, Orville. 
(UCLA, Sch. of Med.) Device for measuring 
isotonic or isometric contractions of heart muscle. 
Rev. scient. Instrum., 1958, 29, 144-145.—This article 
describes an apparatus developed to measure both 
fundamental types of heart muscle contraction. De- 
vice converts motion of isotonic contraction into an 
electric signal which can be recorded with same equip- 
ment used to record output of an isometric strain 
gauge. Isotonic gauge consists of a straight wire po- 
tentiometer which moves freely through mercury 
contacts. Muscle is attached to one end of a lever 
and resistance wire with suitable weight attached to 
other. As shortening of muscle occurs, resistance be- 
tween mercury contacts increases. Changes in length 
of about 0.1 mm. can be quite accurately recorded. 
Turning a screw attached to strain gauge on lever 
registers isometric force in conventional manner. 
Schematic diagram, calibration curve, and representa- 
tive tracings are included.—N. G. Burton. 

5072. Wilcox, George T. (Adult Psychiat. Clin., 
Dayton, O.) Note of a rapid scoring procedure 
for the card form of the MMPI. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 85.—A method of marking the cards of the 
individual form of the MMPI which makes possible 
very rapid scoring is described.—L. B. Heathers. 
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New TEsts 

5073. Bass, B. M. (Louisiana State U.) Famous 
Sayings Test: General manual. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 479-497.—The administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation of an objective personality test based on 
sayings, proverbs, and aphorisms are described. 
“Norms are presented for eight selected samples: 
salesmen, sales job applicants, factory supervisors, 
school teachers, student nurses, penitentiary inmates, 
and college and high school students. Evidence is 
also presented concerning concurrent and predictive 
validity for several occupational samples.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5074. Bowles, George Kenneth. The develop- 
ment and validation of the Bedford Clinical Rat- 
ing Scale. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1852.—Ab- 
stract. 

5075. Heim, A. W., & Watts, K. P. (U. Cam- 
bridge) Preliminary note on the Self-judging 
Vocabulary Scale. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 222.— 
The test has 2 parts. S first marks each of 200 ab- 
struse words on a 4-point scale of meaning compre- 
hension. Then the test is repeated but multiple choice 
answers are presented. Preliminary results show a 
wide range of right answers, and variation in which 
of 4 categories are chosen by Ss of different educa- 
tional levels —C. H. Ammons. 

5076. Heim, A. W., & Watts, K. P. (U. Cam- 
bridge) Preliminary note on the Word-in-Context 
Test. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 214.—“The Word-in- 
Context, at the stage of pilot experimentation, is a 
test of general intelligence in that it demands a mini- 
mum of knowledge and a high degree of deductive 
reasoning. Its scoring system is to be swift and 
objective. The test also partakes of a projective tech- 
nique in that orectic traits are of interest; it enables 
some aspects of S’s trair of thought to be observed, 
without having recourse to introspection; it lacks the 
rigidity and artificiality of most group tests. This 
test may also be used . . . to study concept-formation 
and inductive thinking in normal and mentally dis- 
turbed Ss. It can be administered to groups or to 
an individual.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5077. Metfessel, Newton S., & Sax, Gilbert. (U. 
Southern California) Response set patterns in pub- 
lished instructors’ manuals in education and psy- 
chology. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 195-197.— 
Correct answer positioning in self-test or progress 
test materials was studied in 13 randomly selected 
manuals. “Chi squares were computed for multiple 
choice and true-false items. In over half of the 
manuals examined, a significant response set bias was 
found.”—T. E. Newland. 

5078. Smith, Gudmund. The serial mirror- 
drawing test. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 288-298.—A 
new mirror-drawing test with new scoring principles: 
it is more important to follow the sequence of time 
units, the course of adaptation in the mirror situa- 
tion, than merely to register the average drawing 
time. This version presents equivalent stimuli 
throughout a series. Pauses between trials have 
been reduced to a minimum. The 2-min. resting- 
pause occurs after adaptive behavior has reached its 
horizontal plateau.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5079. Stern, George G. (Syracuse U.) Pre- 
liminary Manual: Activities Index and College 
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Characteristics Index. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse 
Univer. Psychol. Research Center, 1958. 38 p.— 
This report describes the development, procedures for 
use, measurement characteristics, and applications of 
the Stern Activity Index, an instrument designed to 
measure psychological needs through activity prefer- 
ences. The College Characteristics Index, a scale 
used to describe aspects of a college environment 
“was constructed as a direct complement to the Ac- 
tivities Index.” Copies of both indexes are included. 
—R. Allen. 


(See also Abstracts 6097, 6914) 


STATISTICS 


5080. Abelson, Robert P., & Rosenberg, Milton 
J. (Yale U.) Symbolic psycho-logic: A model of 
attitudinal cognition. Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 1-13.— 
“By using a system based on a definition of cognitive 
elements and the relations between them, a psycho- 
logical mathematical model has been constructed for 
use in the rigorous experimental analysis of atti- 
tudinal cognition.” 20 references.—J. Arbit. 

5081. Birch, David. (U. Michigan) A model for 
response tendency combination. Psychometrika, 
1957, 22, 373-380.—“A model is proposed to predict 
the performance on a compound stimulus as a func- 
tion of the performance on the component stimuli in 
a two-choice situation. Data from a learning task 
are used to evaluate the model.”—M. O. Wilson. 


5082. Blalock, H. M., Jr. (U. Michigan) Prob- 
abilistic interpretations for the mean square con- 
tingency. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 102-105. 
—‘The purpose of this paper is to interpret . . . the 
mean square contingency, as a function of probabili- 
ties associated with proportional prediction and in so 
doing to provide some additional evidence on the dif- 
ficulty of giving useful operational interpretations to 
measures of association based on chi-square.”—C. V. 
Riche. 

5083. Bolles, R., & Messick, S. (Princeton U.) 
Statistical utility in experimental inference. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 223-227.—‘“Two limitations of 
statistical tests are pointed out: (a) they are de- 
pendent upon sample size; (b) the empirical situation 
of controlled and uncontrolled variables does not cor- 
respond to the statistical model of real and chance 
effects. It is suggested that significance tests be sup- 
plemented with indices of utility. Such an index is 
provided by the partitioned sums of squares in the 
analysis of variance. Analogous indices are sug- 
gested for application in non-parametric cases.”—C. 
H. Ammons. 

5084. Cohen, John. Subjective probability. Sci- 
ent. Amer., 1957, 197(5), 128-138.—Man must act on 
incomplete information. Reviews studies “to deter- 
mine whether subjective probability has anything in 
common with mathematical probability.” With in- 
creasing age of children uncertain situations are struc- 
tured in closer accord with mathematical expecta- 
tion. Situations were presented where Ss were 
guided more by psychological than by mathematical 
considerations. Uncertainty in our linguistic expres- 
sions of “probably,” “many,” etc., was investigated 
for meaning in specific situations. Applications for 
everyday affairs were considered.—/. S. Wolf. 
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U85. Cohen, John, & Hansel, C. E. M. The 
nature of decisions in gambling. Acta psychol., 
1958, 13, 357-370.—Other things being equal, is a 
chance preferred to smaller 
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5086. Coombs, C. H. (U. 


Michigan) An ap- 


plication of a nonmetric model for multidimen- 
sional analysis of similarities. 
4, 511-518. 


Psy hol. Re P , 
‘The general problem of measurement of 
imtlarity was discussed. Similarity is fundamental 
to many surveillance involving pattern 
recognition and may be conceived as an intervening 
variable Ihe source data for measuring similarity 
include a variety of data, e.g., amplitude of response, 
latency, probability, etc. The degree of similarity be 
tween stimuli is defined as the distance between a 
pair of stimuli conceived as a pair of points in r- 
dimensional Euclidean A simplified descrip 
tion of William Hays’ nonmetric multidimensional 

“lel for analyzing similarities data and an applica 
tion of it to a confusion matrix on g 
nals ate given. Certain problems in the utilization 
of a nonmetric multidimensional psychophysics are 
out: rotation, construction of an existence 
programing the analytical procedure for 
computer analysis of larger matrices of data, and the 
nature of metric relations on the axes.”"—C. /. 
Ammons. 


5087. Cotton, John W., Campbell, Donald T., & 
Malone, R. Daniel. (Northwestern U.) The rela- 
tionship between factorial composition of test 
items and measures of test reliability. /syciio 
metrika, 1957, 22, 347-357.—‘‘For continuous dis 
tributions associated with dichotomous item 
the proportion of common-factor variance in the test, 
H*, may be expressed as a function of intercorrela 
tions among items. H® is somewhat larger than the 
coefhcient A except when the items have only one 
common factor and its loadings are restricted in value. 
rhe dichotomous item scores themselves are shown 
not to have a factor structure, precluding direct in- 
terpretation of the Kuder-Richardson coeflicient, rg¢_p, 
in terms of factorial properties. The value of rg_p 
is equal to that of a coefficient of equivalence, H,*, 
when the mean item variance associated with com- 
mon factors equals the mean inter-item covariance. 
An empirical study with synthetic test data from 
populations of varying factorial structure showed that 
the 4 parameters mentioned may be adequately esti- 
mated from dichotomous data.”—M. O. Wilson. 


5088. Cowden, Dudley J. (U. North Carolina) 
A procedure for computing regression coefficients. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 144—-150.—“ Most sta 
tisticians are familiar with the method whereby par- 
tial correlation coefficients are derived from coef- 
ficients of lower order. But analogous methods 
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for regression coeflicients are apparently not widely 
known, and seem not to be described in the text 
books. here.” Soa / 
Riche. 

5089. Creager, John A. (Lackland AFB) Gen- 
eral resolution of correlation matrices into com- 
ponents and its utilization in multiple and partial 
regression. /’sychometrika, 1958, 23, 1-8.—‘The 
derivation of multiple and partial regression statistics 
from uniqueness-augmented factor loadings, presented 
in the literature for orthogonal factor solutions, is 
generalized to oblique solutions. A mathematical ra 
tionale for the general without restriction to 
uncorrelated factors, is presented. Use of the gen 
eral formulation is illustrated with a _ two-factor, 
seven-variable example.”—M. O. IWilson 

5090. Dayhaw, Lawrence. (U. Ottawa) Com- 
puting SX*, SY*° and SXY. Canad. J. Psychol. 
1958, 12, 52-53.—For computation that requires only 
a simple adding machine, a procedure is given for 
finding SX, SX*, SY, SY* and SXY entirely by 
summing and cumulating the frequencies of the scatter 


Such methods are discussed 


case, 


diagram. 

5091. Dayhaw, Lawrence-T. (U. Ottawa) 
Manual de statistique. [Manual of statistics.} Ot 
tawa, Canada: Editions de l'Université dOttawa, 
1958. xxiii, 530 p.—Designed to give psychologists 
and educators a first introduction to methods they 
need and a comprehensive survey of practical prob 
lems arising in computations. Advantages and limi 
tations of each statistic and special cases are discussed. 
lhoroughness of the presentation of the topics usually 
found in introductory courses, up to multiple and 
biserial correlations, analysis of variance and covari- 
ance, precluded the discussion of nonparametric sta 
tistics and factor analysis. Chapters are followed by 
numerous exercises ; appendix has 10 statistical tables. 

I. Bakis. 


5092. Dear, Robert Ernest. Methods of estima- 
tion for Thurstone’s absolute scaling model. is 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1483.—Abstract. 


5093. DeGroot, M. H., & Nadler, Jack. (Car 
negie Inst. Tech.) Some aspects of the use of the 
sequential probability ratio test. J. Amer. Statist. 
Ass., 1958, 53, 187-199.—“The properties of Wald’s 
sequential probability ratio test of a simple hypothe 
sis about the mean of a normal population against a 
simple alternative are well-known. However, the 
applicability of the procedure is limited in practice 
because it requires exact knowledge of the population 
variance. The behavior of the test when an errone 
ous value is taken for the variance is investigated 
in two applications: (i) when inferences are to be 
made about the mean itself, and (ii) when inferences 
are to be made about the proportion of the population 
whose measurements exceed a given constant. Use 
of the test is discussed for each application when the 
variance can be restricted a priori to a given, finite 
interval. In such a situation, it is sometimes possible 
to apply the Wald test, using an assumed value for 
the variance. A method for doing this is presented 
which controls the risks of error and for which ap- 
proximate bounds on the average sample size are 
easily found.”—C. V’. Riche. 

5094. Dotson, Elsie Jenoise. A study of the 
agreement of introversion-extroversion factors as 
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defined by various factor analysts. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1958, 18, 1095-1096.—Abstract. 

5095. Dugan, Robert Dwight. Meaningful ver- 
sus mathematical criteria for factorization. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1846-1848.—Abstract. 


5096. duMas, F. M. (Montana State U.) Con- 
cept of the intratest and some implications for psy- 
chometric theory. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 187-192. 
—‘Certain implicit assumptions are made when the 
observed range of a test is less than the possible range 
of scores, items are scored dichotomously, and a score 
is equal to the number of items an individual gets 
right: ... all answer patterns having the same num- 
ber of right answers are equivalent; . all such 
answer patterns yield the same score and are inter- 
preted in the same way. ... The logical consequences 
of this method of scoring and the above assumption 
are these three concepts: the intratest, the partial in- 
tratest, and the equivalence of all intratests of the 
same order.” Implications of size of n and differences 
in number of possible and observed test properties are 
discussed.—C. H. Ammons. 


5097. Dwight, Leslie A. (Southeastern State 
Coll.) The mean or average deviation is a mini- 
mum when taken from the median: A geometrical 
proof. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 93-94.—The mean 
deviation of a distribution from a score P is the sum 
of the absolute values of the deviations of the scores 
from P divided by the number of cases. This quan- 
tity is a minimum when P is the median. The au- 


thor’s short proof of this assertion is “based on a few 
of the logical principles of elementary plane geometry 
and should be within the understanding of any col- 


lege student.”—FE. F. Gardner. 

5098. Foote, Richard J. (Connell Rice & Com- 
mission Co.) A modified Doolittle approach for 
multiple and partial correlation and regression. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 133-143.—“A method 
for obtaining multiple and partial correlation and re- 
gression coefficients on desk calculators is presented. 
. . . This method is easier for beginners to under- 
stand than the usual Doolittle approach because no 
back solution is required. Efficient methods for (1) 
coding the data, (2) interchanging, adding or elimi- 
nating variables, and (3) obtaining standard errors 
of the function or of forecasts are included.”—C. V. 
Riche. 

5099. Franzblau, Abraham N. (Hebrew Union 
Coll.) A primer of statistics for non-statisticians. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1958. viii, 150 p. 
$3.50.—Intended “for consumers of statistics ‘ 
people who, in order to separate the chaff from the 
wheat, need a grasp of the fundamental concepts of 
statistics, an understanding of its terminology and 
most common forms, and an ability to evaluate find- 
ings.” This is accomplished through 10 brief chap- 
ters covering the value of statistics, why measure, 
problems of distribution, central tendency, dispersion, 
and correlation. Included are problems and answers 
for each chapter, suggestions for further reading, 
tables for the normal curve, chi square, squares and 
square roots and procedures for computing square 
roots, and the “drop-nines” test for checking arith- 
metical computations.—R. S. Harper. 


5100. Gaito, J. (Wilkes Coll.) 
dangers involved in counterbalancing. 


Statistical 
Psychol. 
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Rep., 1958, 4, 463-468.—“The effects of counterbal- 
anced designs on estimates of main and interaction 
effects and on tests of significance are discussed. It 
is indicated that if a practice effect is present this 
effect will appear in the error estimates but not in the 
main effects or in interactions of fixed effects. This 
tends to reduce the size of the F-ratio in tests of 
significance. To overcome this defect it is suggested 
that the order of treatments be randomized separately 
for each S or that a Latin square design be used so 
as to remove the practice effect from the error esti- 
mate.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5101. Gerard, Harold B., & Shapiro, Harold N. 
(Bell. Tel. Lab.) Determining the degree of in- 
consistency in a set of paired comparisons. Psy- 
chometrika, 1958, 23, 33-46.—‘“Consistency in paired 
comparison data is defined. Two types of incon- 
sistency which may arise are defined. Computational 
formulas for these types of inconsistency are derived, 
and examples illustrating the use of these formulas 
are presented.”—M. O. Wilson. 


5102. Griffith, Richard Marion. Typical dreams: 
A statistical study of personality correlates. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1106.—Abstract. 


5103. Hanes, Bernard. A factor analysis of the 
MMPI, aptitude test data, and personal informa- 
tion using a population of criminals. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1483-1485.—Abstract. 


5104. Hay, Edward N. (Philadelphia, Pa.) A 
simple method of recording paired comparisons. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 139-140.—A simple matrix 
method for recording paired comparison judgments 
is presented.—P. Ash. 


5105. Helmstadter, Gerald C. (Colorado State 
U.) Procedures for obtaining separate set and 
content components of a test score. Psychomet- 
rika, 1957, 22, 381-393.—“Using two distinct models, 
several formulas for obtaining separate set and con- 
tent components of a test score have been derived. 
Comparisons among the methods are made algebrai- 
cally and through their application to a set of test 
data apparently affected by response sets.”—M. O. 
Wilson. 


5106. Henkin, Robert I. A reevaluation of a 
factorial study of the components of music. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 43, 301-306.—This is a second factor 
analysis study of the components of music. 10 classi- 
cal compositions, chosen as representative of period 
and style, were rated on a preference scale of P-U. 
Previously, melodic, rhythmic, and orchestral color 
factors were found. 2 others were detected but not 
identified: a second melodic factor and a fifth un- 
named factor.—R. W. Husband. 


5107. Hilden, Arnold H. (VA Regional Office, 
St. Louis) Q-sort correlation: Stability and ran- 
dom choice of statements. J. consult. Psychol, 
1958, 22, 45-50.—“Reliability of Q-sort correlations 
cannot be determined through alternate forms involv- 
ing equated items. A new approach involves select- 
ing groups of statements rather than matching items. 
A universe of 1575 Personal Concepts (UPC) was 
drawn, using every word in the dictionary suitable 
for formulating human reaction at the sixth-grade 
level or below. Using random digits, Random Sets 
of Personal Concepts (RSPC) were drawn: 20 sets 
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of 50 items. A null hypothesis was proposed: self 
ideal correlations on the 20 RSPC would not differ 
from the parametric values on the UPC. Four grad- 
studen experiment. ‘The hy- 

was not rejected (10% level). It was con 
d that results on random sets agree with results 
is clearly defined, easily under 


uate ts performed the 


a universe which 
“ul, and consistent in 
Rachrach. 

5108. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) Inter- 
vening variables, hypothetical constructs, parame- 
ters, and constants. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
238-246.—"*The MacCorquodale-Meehl distinction of 
hypothetical constructs from intervening variables is 
supplemented by a distinction of between-events medi 
ators from between-equation mediators.” Hypotheti 
cal constructs are preferred for the first, intervening 
It is also argued that “‘re- 
serve the 


frame of reference.”—A. J. 


variables for the second. 
current parameters and constants may... 
role of intervening variables in the between-equation 
sense.” —R. H. Waters. 


5109. Hoffman, Paul J. (State Coll. Washing- 
ton) Predetermination of test weights. /sycho- 
metrika, 1958, 23, 85-92.—“Derivations are presented 
relating the length of a test to its weight in a com- 
posite. Test of varying length and constructed so 
that their weights will be of predetermined magni 
tudes, and the results compared with expectations. 
Weighting schemes involving standard deviations of 
raw scores and of true scores are compared. An im- 
portant secondary derivation is presented from which 
it is possible to estimate test reliability knowing only 
the relative length of a test, its shortened form, and 


the standard deviation of each.”—M. O. Wilson. 


5110. Hooke, Robert. (Westinghouse Research 
Labs.) Use of randomization in the investigation 
of unknown functions. /. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 
53, 176-186.—“‘When one observes values of a func- 
tion, he usually expects to make inferences from these 
values to other values, or to characteristics of the 
function as a whole. Unless useful assumptions about 
the function can be made, one can make such infer 
only if randomization has been used. Two 
that of numerical integration and that of 
discussed from the 


ences 
proble ms 
measuring goodness of fit, are 
randomization viewpoint.”—C. V. Riche. 


5111. Horst, Paul, & MacEwan, Charlotte. (U. 
Washington) Optimal test length for multiple pre- 
psychological tests. /. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 
311-324.—"The concepts of differential prediction 
and multiple absolute prediction were developed in 
earlier papers. . . . Methods for determining optimal 
distribution of testing time for each type of prediction 
are available . . . and are appropriate for use provided 
that no altered time allotment approaches zero. In 
this article the methods developed [elsewhere] are 
extended to include cases where the altered time allot- 
ment for one or more tests may approach zero. The 
procedures developed are illustrated by numerical ex- 
amples, after which the mathematical rationales are 
provided.” —M. O. Wilson. 

5112. Jones, Marshall B. (USN School Avia- 
tion Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) The polarity of 
psychological tests. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 
25-29.—“‘Many psychological traits are polarized in 
the sense that one end of the conceptual continuum is 
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clearer, i.e., has a more consistent meaning, than the 
other.” From research conducted, the author assumes 
that it is “reasonable to suppose that many, if not 
most, personality scales will be found to reflect the 
polarity of the conceptual continuum they are sup- 
posed to measure. ‘The primary significance of po- 
larity is that to the extent that a test is polarized the 
homogeneity of the test in high-scoring samples will 
less) than its homogeneity in low- 


A. J. Bachrach. 


be greater (or 
scoring samples.”- 

5113. Karst, Otto J. (NYU) Linear curve fit- 
ting using least deviations. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 
1958, 53, 118-132.—“‘A method is developed for find 
ing a straight line of best fit to a set of two dimen 
sional points such that the sum of the absolute values 
of the vertical deviations of the points from the line 
is a minimum. This is first done with the restriction 
that the line pass through any designated point. In 
this case one application of a numerical procedure 
leads to the solution, which may be an unique line, 


or a sheaf of lines. When the restriction is removed, 


iteration of the procedure is necessary to find the 


line or lines of least deviations.”—C. V’. Riche. 

5114. Knoell, Dorothy M., & DeGaugh, Roy A. 
A scaling technique designed to give approxima- 
tions to factor scales. (/S AF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-21. v, 18 p.—A scaling 
technique was developed to summarize item responses 
economically and to maximize the potentiality of the 
response patterns as predictor variables. The tech- 
nique was based on the concept of first-order, second- 
order, and higher-order factors in multiple factor 
analysis and is applicable only when the basic dimen- 
sions (or scales) are correlated. In measuring non- 
technical characteristics and in organizing many in- 
dividual responses into meaningful scales or in check- 
ing item-fit on a priori scales, it is suggested this 
technique is used.—A. Plankey. 

5115. Kouwer, B. J. Een statistische Mythe. 
[A statistical myth.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 
13, 327-331.—The author points out that it is incor- 
rect to presume that the usual coefficient of correla- 
tion (Bravais-Pearson) presupposes a normal dis- 
tribution for the separate variables.—R. H. Houwink. 

5116. Linden, James D. The development and 
comparative analysis of two forced-choice forms 
of the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2199.—Abstract. 

5117. Lurie, William. The impertinent ques- 
tioner: The scientist’s guide to the statistician’s 
mind. Amer. Scient., 1958, 46, 57-61.—A hypotheti- 
cal discussion between a scientist and a statistician 
which deals with the foundations of the scientist's 
thinking with the objective of clarifying it—M. C. 
Benton. 

5118. MacLean, Angus G. (California Test 
Bureau) Properties of the item score matrix. 
Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 47-53.—“A method of de- 
riving from the item score matrix all the usual sta- 
tistics describing the performance on a test of a group 
of examinees is given. Since this matrix usually is 
not actually written out, but is implicit in a set of 
punched cards, a method of working from a more 
compact matrix F is described. A numerical example 
is presented. Applications and advantages of the 
method are cited, as compared with that of recording 
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only the examinees’ test scores and the item difficul- 
ties."—M. O. Wilson. 


5119. Miller, George A., & Newman, Edwin B. 
(Harvard U.) Tests of a statistical explanation 
of the rank-frequency relation for words in written 
English. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 209-218.—lf 
the frequency of occurrence (f) of words in a long 
passage and ranks (r) are assigned to these fre- 
quencies, the equation “rf = C, where C is a positive 
constant” describes the rank-frequency relationship. 
Zipf has offered an explanation of this relation in 
terms of a principle of least effort; Mandelbrot has 
suggested an alternative statistical hypothesis. The 
latter is subjected to examination, the laborious task 
lightened by the use of UNIVAC, and found to de- 
scribe the relation adequately —WX. H. Waters. 


5120. Moonan, William J. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) A quick 
and dirty method for estimating multiple correla- 
tions. J. erp. Educ., 1957, 25, 339-343.—The method 
presented estimates the multiple correlation coefficient 
using the average intercorrelation of the independent 
correlations and their number. As the pattern of in- 


tercorrelations is not taken into account the procedure 
presumably becomes less accurate as heterogeneity 
among the intercorrelations becomes greater. 
parisons of R and R (the estimate of R given by the 
present method) calculated from data from several 


Com- 


textbooks are presented. The quantity |R-R| was 
found to be .06 or less in 12 out of the 13 examples 
considered. ‘The author emphasizes, however, that 
the evidence for the method at present is solely em- 
pirical. An example illustrating the computational 
procedure is furnished.—E. F. Gardner. 


5121. Morrison, D. E. (South Dakota State 
Coll.) A boxing system for interview schedules. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 83-84.—A technique to 
organize interview schedules in order to facilitate 
data gathering. —G. H. Frank. 


5122. Musiker, H. R., & Clarke, W. V. (Walter 
V. Clarke Associates, Providence, R. I.) Descrip- 
tive reliability of activity vector analysis. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 435-438.—“Activity Vector Analysis 
has adequate split-half and test-retest reliability of 
test factors. ‘Test-retest reliability coefficients based 
on pattern shape of scores also appear adequate. The 
present study provides an estimate of ‘interpreter re- 
liability... 15 Ss performed Q-sort arrays interpret- 
ing two AVA patterns on two separate occasions. 
All arrays correlated positively beyond the .01 level. 
No significant differences in the mean agreement of 
interpretation could be demonstrated on the basis of 
either pattern shape or occasion. Cross correlations 
comparing sorts on the two patterns revealed sig- 
nificant differences between sorts for different pat- 
terns, ruling out a ‘Barnum effect.’ Interpreter re- 
liability would seem to be demonstrated.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


5123. Myers, Jerome L. (U. Mass.) Exact 
probability treatments of factorial designs. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1958, 55, 59-61.—An exact probability 
analysis of data which represent frequency of use in 
various response categories is described. The test 
can be generalized for any number of classifications 
and to any order interaction.—W. J. Meyer. 


33: 5119-5130 


5124. Norman, Warren Theodore. A dispersion 
analysis of the interests of 115 occupational and 
reference groups. Dissertation Absir., 1958, 18, 
1485-1486.—Abstract. 


5125. Penenberg, Arnold N. An experimental 
investigation of certain variables in a proposed 
conflict model formulation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1109.—Abstract. 

5126. Raj, Des. (American U. Beirut) On the 
relative accuracy of some sampling techniques. J. 
Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 98-101.—“The problem 
considered is estimation of the mean value of a char- 
acter ior a finite population, making use of informa- 
tion on an auxiliary character. A comparison is made 
between the pps. | probabilities proportionate to size] 
estimate and the simple average, rates and regression 
and stratified sample estimates. ‘The results are ob- 
tained under the assumption that the finite population 
is a random sample from an infinite population pos- 
sessing certain properties.”—C. lV’. Riche. 

5127. Rawn, Moss L. (Creedmoor Inst. Psy- 
chobiologic Studies, Queens Village, N. Y.) An ap- 
proximate table for determining sample size by 
means of the sign test. /. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
90-91.—A table is presented for determining the 
approximate N required for sign test results to 
be significant at the 5% level of confidence.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

5128. Roberts, H. R., McCall, C. H., Jr., & 
Thomas, R. E. (George Washington U.) Some 
statistical considerations for small sample evalua- 
tion in triangular taste tests. Food Res., 1958, 23, 
388-395.—Binomial analysis is customarily used with 
triangle test data to determine the significance of the 
observed proportion of correct judgments. A multi- 
nomial analysis is described for the situation where 
each S tests repeatedly, which takes into account the 
probabilities of various frequency patterns of suc- 
cesses and failures among individuals. The method 
gives a smaller Type Il error than the binomial 
analysis up to 3 replications by 6 Ss.—D. R. Peryam. 

5129. Scheffé, Henry. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Fitting straight lines when one variable is con- 
trolled. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 106—117.— 
“Experiments are analyzed in which ‘runs’ are made 
on the apparatus, the data are bivariate, observations 
on one variable are taken for a predetermined set of 
values . . . on the other variable, and straight lines 
are fitted on each run to the observed points. The 
possibility is considered that the ‘true’ line may vary 
from run to run because of uncontrolled factors. .. . 
The mathematical model generalizes one introduced 
by Berkson [see 25: 2134].—C. V. Riche. 

5130. Schreider, Eugene. La place d’Alfred 
Binet dans l’évolution de la biométrie. [Alfred 
Binet’s place in the evolution of biometry.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 305-316.—Binet’s work on 
reasoning made a deep impression upon Galton, the 
prophet of biometry. His study of the variability of 
physiological measurements among humans revealed 
these were greater than supposed. He was among the 
first to study methodically the problems of ordering 
variability which the biometrician has to solve. Al- 
though he did not have available the techniques we 
now have, he pointed out the road we must travel.— 
W. W. Wattenberg. 
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131. Schwarz, Paul A. Sequential decision pro- 
cedures for psychological measurement. /)isserta 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 313.—Abstract. 

5132. Seal, K. C. (U. Calcutta) On ranking 
parameters of scale in Type III populations. /. 
Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 164 175.—“The prob 
lem is considered of selecting, from a given set of 
[ype III populations with unknown scale parameters, 
a subset which is most likely to contain the popula 
tion having the largest or smallest parameter, 
with the help of a decision rule which ensures many 
desirable properties. An _ infinite decision 
rules is shown to possess a majority of the desirable 


scale 
class of 


properties but among this class only one rule is con 
sidered to be optimum in the sense that it alone will 
usually minimize the expected size of the selected 
Che optimum rule is shown to depend on the 
Che usefulness of this prob- 
lem is illustrated by a few examples.”—C. I’. Riche. 

5133. Sevier, Francis A. C. State 
feachers Coll.) Testing the assumptions under- 
lying multiple regression. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 
lhe validity of the assumptions underlying 
The 


subset. 
extreme order statistic. 


(Glassboro 


323-330. 


multiple regression are investigated empirically. 


problem of predicting taken up here is the common 


one of Grade Point Average from a linear combina 
tion of a number of independent variables. The VA1 
and MAT of the CEEB and rank in secondary school 
were used to predict freshman GPA. To predict 
sophomore, junior, and senior GPA, the GPA for the 
previous year was used as an additional predictor. 
rhe F test was used to test the hypothesis of linearity 
of regression. The hypothesis was rejected at the 5‘ 

level for only one out of 24 correlation tables used 
lhe chi square test for goodness of fit employed to 
test the normality of the marginal distributions re 
jected the null hypothesis in 25 of the 65 tests at the 
5% level. Using Hartley's test for homogeneity of 
variance, the null hypothesis was rejected in 1 out 
of 8 cases at the 5% level. (The author concludes 
that interpretations based on the normality assumption 
should be made with caution.)—E. F. Gardner. 

5134. Shepard, Roger N. Stimulus and response 
generalization: A stochastic model relating gen- 
eralization to distance in psychological space. 
Psychometrika, 1957, 22, 325-345.—"A mathematical 
model is developed in an attempt to relate errors in 
multiple stimulus-response situations to psychological 
inter-stimulus and inter response distances. The 
fundamental assumptions are (a) that the stimulus 
and response confusions go on independently of each 
other, (b) that the probability of a stimulus con- 
fusion is an exponential decay function of the psycho 
logical distance between the stimuli, and (c) that the 
probability of a response confusion is an exponential 
decay function of the psychological distance between 
the responses. The problem of the operational defini- 
tion of psychological distance is considered in some 
detail.” 27 references —M. O. Wilson. 

5135. Sirota, Leon Michael. A factor analysis 
of selected personality domains. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 1503—1504.—-Abstract. 

5136. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) Measure- 
ment and man. Science, 1958, 127, 383-389.—The 
“process of measurement is the process of mapping 
empirical facts and relations into a formal model—a 
model borrowed from mathematics. . . . Mathematics 
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Ss a game of signs and rules, man-made and arbitrary. 

In its broadest measurement is the busi 
ness of pinning numbers on things. More specifically, 
it is the assignment of numbers to objects or events 
This proc 


sclise, 


in accordance with a rule of some sort. 
ess turns out to be a fruitful enterprise only because 
some degree of isomorphism obtains between the em 
pirical relations among the properties of objects or 
events, on the one hand, and some of the properties 
of the number system on the other. Some of these 
properties, and their uses in measurement are these: 
(i) Identity: numbers may serve as labels to identify 
items or classes. (ii) Order: numbers may serve to 
reflect the rank and order of items. (iii) Intervals: 
numbers may serve to reflect differences among items. 
numbers may serve to reflect ratios 

Basic empirical operations, mathe 
permissible statistics, and 


Ratios : 

among items.” 
matical group-structure, 
typical examples are indicated for nominal, ordinal, 
interval, and ratio scales in a table-—S. J. Lachman. 


5137. Sumita, Katsumi, & Ichitani, Tsuyoshi. 
A factor analytic study on the differentiation of 
intellectual abilities. J o/oku psychol. Folia, 1958, 
16, 51-58.—An exper imental test of the opposed views 
of Swineford and Burt, which state, respectively, that 
a general innate factor should have a constant per 
centage contribution to total variance showing no 
tendency to increase or decrease through the develop 
mental stages; and that, with increasing age, a gen 
eral or “basic” factor should, in part, be differen 
tiated so as to reduce its contribution to total variance 
and to ascribe lost variance to the genesis of group 
factors. The results confirm both theories and sug 
gest a new hypothesis: “the differentiation of the in 
dividual’s mental ability does not necessarily occtn 
due to some part of the differentiated abilities being 
supplied from the ‘basic’ factor, but it occurs possibly 
from specific factors left unexplained by common 
factors.”—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5138. Sutcliffe, J. P. (U. Sydney) Error of 
measurement and the sensitivity of a test of sig- 
nificance. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 9-17.—‘“Im 
plications of random error of measurement for the 
sensitivity of the F test of differences between means 
are elaborated. By considering the mathematical 
models appropriate to design situations involving true 
and fallible measures, it is shown how measurement 
error decreases the sensitiv ity of a test of significance. 
A method of reducing such loss of sensitivity is de 
scribed and recommended for general practice.” 
M. O. Wilson. 

5139. Tatom, Mary Helen. (Legal Psychiatric 
Services, D. C. Dept. of Public Health) A factorial 
isolation of psychiatric outpatient syndromes. /. 
consult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 73-81.—‘“The present in 
vestigation represents an attempt to test by the tech- 
nique of obverse factor analysis the existence of four 
distinct disease reactions corresponding to psychiat 
ric diagnoses in an outpatient population and to estab- 
lish patterns of traits characteristic of each syndrome. 
Factorially isolated syndromes cut across clinical 
diagnostic lines, separating patients into groups which 
were different from the categories into which they had 
been placed by clinical diagnosis. The lack of agree 
ment between factorial and psychiatric groupings of 
individuals was not thought to invalidate either sys- 
tem of classification.” An analysis of the primary 


(iv) 
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and second-order factors is presented and discussed. 
—A. J. Bachrach. 

5140. Tucker, Ledyard R. (irinceton U.) De- 
termination of parameters of a functional relation 
by factor analysis. Psychometrika, 1958, 23, 19-23. 
—“Consideration is given to determination of parame- 
ters of a functional relation between two variables by 
the means of factor analysis techniques. If the func- 
tion can be separated into a sum of products of func- 
tions of the individual parameters and corresponding 
functions of the independent variable, particular values 
of the functions of the parameters and of the func- 
tions of the independent variables might be found by 
factor analysis. Otherwise approximate solutions 
may be determined. ‘These solutions may represent 
important results from experimental investigations.” 
—M. O. Wilson, 

5141. Venkataramiah, S. R. (U. Mysore) A 
Q-technique study of the responses to a person- 
ality inventory. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 1958, 3, 
1-19.—Responses of 20 graduate students to a cy- 
clothymes-schizothymes personality inventory were 
factor analyzed using Q technique. The population 
of traits was 40 traits selected from the inventory, 
on the basis of their validity coefficients. Correla- 
tions found by using cosine pi were factored with 
Thurton’s multiple-group centroid method. 5 factors 
were extracted. 24-item bibliography.—U. Pareek. 

5142. Whisler, Laurence D. A study of the de- 
scriptive validity of activity vector analysis. /. 
Psychol., 1957, 43, 205-223.—The descriptive validity 
of the AVA was assessed in 4 college samples, total- 
ling over 200 Ss. A system of 14 score profiles with 
accompanying prototype temperament descriptions 


was used to provide paired descriptions, one classed 


as “right” and one as “wrong” by E, for each 5S. 
Significant descriptive validity was shown in choices 
by testees and associates, for self-judgment and judg- 
ment of others respectively. Validity is significantly 
greater for wide deviation than for small deviation 
AVA resultant patterns.—X. IV’. Husband. 

5143. Wolfensberger, Wolf P. (George Peabody 
Coll.) Construction of a table of the significance 
of the difference between verbal and performance 
IQ’s on the WAIS and the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 92.—‘“In order to rapidly 
and objectively determine the significance of the dif- 
ference between an individual's Verbal and Perform- 
ance IQ on the WAIS and the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
a table was constructed listing Z scores and prob- 
ability levels for a range of differences."—L. B. 
Heathers. 

(See also Abstracts 5058, 5062, 5066, 5070, 5081, 
5135, 5738, 5745, 5755, 6116, 6278) 
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5144. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Motor skills bibliography: XXIII. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1953, Volume 27. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 263-266.—96 references to 
research on a variety of skills are listed alphabetically 
by author.—J. L. Coulson. 

5145. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (Mon- 
tana State U.) Motor skills bibliography: XXII. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1952, Volume 26. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 99-102.—99 references to 
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skilled behavior in areas of speech, reading, writing, 
manual work, and on specialized laboratory tasks are 
listed.—J. L. Coulson. 

5146. Dorland, W. A. Newman. Dorland’s 
pocket medical dictionary. (20th ed.) Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1959. v.p. $4.50.— 
This dictionary is abridged from Dorland’s Illus- 
trated Medical Dictionary. 3 primary functions of 
the work include provision of spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and meaning of current medical terminology. 
—S. Kavruck. 

5147. Dorsch, Friedrich. Psychologisches Wé6r- 
terbuch. (6thed.) | Psychological dictionary. (6th 
ed.)] Hamburg, Germany: Richard Meiner, 1959, 
viii, 488 p.—The revised and expanded 6th edition 
(see 29: 127) of this dictionary, founded by Giese, 
is encyclopedic in its coverage of current psychologi- 
cal terms. Definitions cite Latin or Greek deriva- 
tions, refer to original authors and important findings, 
and give cross-references to the 1200 item-bibliog- 
raphy. English language terms are cited and trans- 
lated. Also appended are a directory and descrip- 
tions of over 500 tests and an introduction to mathe- 
matical essentials by Wilhelm Witte—H. P. David. 

5148. K6nig, René. Soziologie. [Sociology.] 
Hamburg, Germany: Fischer Bucherei, 1958. 364 p. 
DM 3.30.—Published within the series of the Fischer 
Encyclopaedia of Knowledge, this volume represents 
in pocket book size an up-to-date dictionary of soci- 
ology. It gives not only systematically organized 
information about the fundamental concepts of soci- 
ology, but discusses also its problems and fields of 
application. 22-page bibliography—M. Haas. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


5149. American Association for Cleft Palate Re- 
habilitation. Membership directory, 1958. lowa 
City, lowa: Author, 1958. 44 p—475 members are 
listed alphabetically (with training, application, and 
address) and geographically by state and city.—T. 
E. Newland. 

5150. George Washington University, Hum- 
RRO. What HumRRO is doing: January 1956- 
June 1957. HumRRO res. Bull., 1957, No. 4. v, 
52 p.—HumRRO’s fourth annual summary gives 
highlights of completed or current projects through 
30 June 1957. George Washington University has 
over 40 studies in training, motivation, and leadership 
in process for the Army aimed at recommendations, 
information, or a basis for further research. Chart 
of HumRRO organization.—R. 7 yson, 

5151. National Conference on Social Welfare. 
Community Organization, 1958: Papers presented 
at the 85th Annual Forum of the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare. New York: Author, 
1958. vi, 139 p. $2.50.—13 papers were selected 
from those presented at the forum and printed in this 
volume. They include such diverse subjects as com- 
munity development work in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, our own rural programs and urban programs, 
operation of united funds, racial integration, and 
motivational research.—R. H. Perl. 

5152. Powers, Margaret Hall. (Chicago Board 
of Education) Report to members on the results 
of a membership opinion and attitude question- 
naire. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 32-35. 
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5153. Wellek, Albert. Bericht iiber den 21 Kon- 
gress der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie. 
Report on the 21st Congress of the German Society 
for Psychology.| Gottingen, Germany: Verlag fir 
Psychologie, 1958. viii, 324 p.—The abstracts of the 
papers and summaries presented at the Congress from 
September, 1957 are grouped under 3 main 
headings: “Picture of Man in Modern Psychology,” 
“Motivation,” “Social Psychology.” Complete refer- 
ences are given for those papers which have been pub- 
lished in unabridged form in other publications. 74 
papers and reports deal with various aspects of ex- 
perimental, social, child, school, developmental, and 
industrial psychology; typology, anthropology, mo- 
tivation, projective techniques, and psychotherapy. 
Names and addresses of the 224 members.—/. Neu- 


feld. 


23-27 


History & BioGRAPHY 


5154. ————.._ Alfred Binet. Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1957, 7, 228-229.—P ortrait. 

5155. Bonaparte, Marie. Ernest Jones: 1879- 
1958. Kev. kranc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 134-136.— 
Obituary. 

5156. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U.) Karl M. 
Dallenbach. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 1-40.—Bio- 
graphical sketch and portrait.—X. H. Waters. 

5157. Fol’bort, G. V., et al. Viktor Pavlovich 
Protopopov. Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deiatel., 1958, 8, 
157-159.— the life and work of V. P. Protopopov, 
who died November 29, 1957, is sketched. Proto- 


popov, one of Bekhterev’s students, was noted as a 
psychiatrist and a physiologist, specializing in the 
physiology and pathology of higher nervous activity. 


1. D, London, 

5158. Kitson, Harry Dexter. (Columbia U.) 
Psychology in vocational adjustment. Personnel 
guid. J., 1958, 36, 314-319.—This autobiographical 
paper describes the development of vocational psy- 
chology through recollections of the author’s pro- 
fessional life —G. S. Speer. 

5159. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. Ernst Kris: 
1900-1957. Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 136- 
140.—Obituary. 

5100. McGrade, Margaret C. (U. Texas) A 
bibliography of the writings cf Karl M. Dallen- 
bach. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 41-49.—The bib- 
liography contains a total of 234 entries—R. H. 
Waters. 

5161. Palmer, Martin F. (Institute Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kansas) In memoriam: John Henry 
Muyskens. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 59-61.—A 
memorial tribute to John Henry Muyskens of the 
University of Michigan.—M. Palmer. 

5162. Riese, Walther. A history of neurology. 
New York: MD Publications, 1959. 223 p.—Se- 
lected problems of neurology, considered by the author 
of lasting importance, are traced from their beginning 
in the early history or even prehistory until their 
present status in light of our modern knowledge. 
Such problems include: functions of nervous system, 
their disturbances; cerebral lesions and diaschisis; 
“classical concepts” of consensus, sympathy, remote 
effects; also diagnosis, prognosis, and therapy in 
neurology and psychiatry. The history of the doc- 
trine of cerbral localization is given special attention 


GENERAL 


and an extensive treatment in Chapter 1V. The 
book is intended for physicians, medical historians, 
and behavioral scientists. Neurological chronology, 
listing in tabular manner more outstanding authors, 
their achievement, and the corresponding event in 
world history, extends over 17 pages. List of jour- 
nals specializing in neurology and neurological socie- 
ties and associations in various parts of the world 
are included in the appendix. 175 references.—l’. J. 
Bieliauskas. 

5163. Spotnitz, H. George Lawton, Ph.D., 1900- 
1957: In memoriam. /’sychoanalysis, 1957, 5, 73- 
74.—Obituary. 

5164. Stouffer, Samuel A. (Harvard U.) Karl 
Pearson: An appreciation on the 100th anniver- 
sary of his birth. /. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958, 53, 
23-27.—This commemorative is written by a student 
of Pearson’s—C. V. Riche. 

5165. Voronin, L. G. Nikolai Apollinar’evich 
Rozhanskii. Zh. wyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 
154-156.—The life and work of N. A. Rozhanskii, 
who died November 25, 1957, is sketched. Rozhan- 
skii, one of Pavlov’s oldest students, was noted for 
his: work on the physiology of the central nervous 
system and its reflex activity, conditioned and uncon 
ditioned.—/. D. London. 

5166. Walker, Helen M. (Columbia U.) The 
contributions of Karl Pearson. /. Amer. Statist. 
Ass., 1958, 53, 11-22.—This article commemorates 
the 100th anniversary of Pearson's birth and is written 
by one of his students.—C. V’. Riche. 

5167. Weigert, Edith. In memoriam: Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann, 1889-1957. Psychiatry, 1958, 
21, 91-95.—Delivered at the First Frieda Fromm- 
Reichmann Memorial Lecture on November 1, 1957 
at the Clinical Center, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland, this biographical summary in 
appreciation of her personality was supplemented with 
a description of Fromm-Reichmann’s “psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented psychotherapy” of psychotics.—C. T. 
Bever. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


5168. American Sociological Society, Committee 
on the Implications of Certification Legislation. 
Legal certification of psychology as viewed by 
sociologists. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 301.—The 
stated opinion of sociologists that legislation certify- 
ing “psychologists” unnecessarily impinges upon and 
restricts the freedom of the sociologist working in the 
field of social psychology as opposed to the psycho- 
logically trained social psychologist—G. H. Frank. 

5169. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion) The certification of academic professions: 
The case of psychology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 
23, 302-306.—An analysis of the rationale, conse- 
quences, and implications on allied professions of the 
certification of psychologists—G. H. Frank. 

5170. Ceha, Maria M. Th., Janssen, Maria C., 
Boeke, P. E., Bremer, J. J. C. B., & Engelberts, 
J. J. Het Rapport van de Psycholoog aan de Psy- 
chiater. |The report of the psychologist to the psy- 
chiatrist.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psynol., 1958, 13, 261- 
302.—A detailed discussion of the problems arising in 
the communication between the psychologist and the 
psychiatrist by means of a written report. Among 
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the problems discussed are: the selection and structur- 
ing of data obtained in psychological examination, the 
elaboration and interpretation of findings in a written 
report, and the composition and formal aspects of the 
report. 27 references.—R. H. Houwink. 


5171. Korman, Maurice. An investigation of 
semantic differences among, and the inferential 
processes of psychiatrists, psychologists and psy- 
chiatric social workers. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1491.—Abstract. 


5172. Kuhbier, Hans. (Mannheim, Otto-Beck- 
Str. 12, Germany) Der bilogische Aspekt in der 
medizinischen Psychologie. [The biological point 
of view in medical psychology.] Z. psycho-som. 
Med., 1958, 4, 192-195.—All psychic phenomena are 
manifestations of physical processes. We can deter- 
mine the essential nature of psychic phenomena by in- 
vestigating the processes which take place in the nerve 
cell while psychic phenomena are going on. The 
author calls for closer collaboration between biology, 
histology, neurophysiology, and experimental psy- 
chology.—L. Katz. 


5173. Murphy, Lois Barclay. Psychoanalysis 
and child development. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 
21, 177-188.—There are “unnecessary limitations in 
the work of both psychoanalysis and child psycholo- 
gists resulting from the fact that each group has too 
largely by-passed the work of the other; and limi- 
tations . . . due to their common slowness to consider 
constitutional differences and their implications for 
personality development.” Differences in the ways 
each field has developed and potential areas for co- 
operation are considered. 47 references—W. A. 
Varvel. 

5174. Pius XII. Applied psychology: Address 
of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to the Rome Con- 
gress of the International Association of Applied 
Psychology, April 10, 1958. Washington, D. C.: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1958. 16 p.— 
This address is a response to a request of the congress 
for a clarification insofar as possible of differences of 
opinion between psychologists and theologians which 
give rise to uncertainties in ideas and action; espe- 
cially, in the use of tests and the responsibility of the 
psychologist. Answers are given by reference to the 
religious and moral aspects of personality and the 
object of psychology from which basic principles are 
derived. The application of these principles will 
guide the conscience of the psychologist in the in- 
dividual case.—D. J. Wack. 


5175. Ritter, James Harry. A preliminary study 
of social psychological factors in American psy- 
chological leadership, 1892-1952. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 1521-1524.—Abstract. 


5176. Van Peype, W. F. De Psycholoog zijn 
eigen beste instrument? [Is the psychologist his 
own best instrument?] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 
13, 332-343.—It is stated that in psychology both the 
intuitive and the scientific theoretical approach are 
necessary but not sufficient in themselves. If the 
psychologist prefers an inituitive approach he obliges 
himself to a scientific investigation of intuition itself. 
It is demonstrated how this can be realized by an 
analysis of the vocabulary of a given psychologist, 
and how a factor analysis of his principal categories 
can be made in about the same way as is done with 
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a test battery, whereby the factors found indicates the 
structure of the individual psychologist’s intuition. 
The same method could be applied to a working team. 
This idea is illustrated with a factual example of such 
a procedure.—R. H. Houwink. 


5177. West, Robert W. (Brooklyn Coll.) Ibi 
Fuistis. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 26-31.—The history 
of the American Speech and Hearing Association.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 5035, 6351, 6385, 6942) 
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5178. Alliez, J.. & Moutin, P. Troubles endo- 
criniens dans les phacomatoses. [Endocrine dis- 
turbances in the phakomatosis.] Ann. med.-psychol., 
1958, 1(4), 603-623.—The psychological, psychi- 
atric, and endocrinologic aspects of the diseases 
grouped under the general term of phakomatosis are 
presented, with the emphasis placed on the endocrine 
changes occurring in the neurofibromatosis of Reck- 
linghausen and the tuberous sclerosis of Bourne- 
ville—M. D. Stein. 


5179. Bartley, S. Howard. Fatigue and inade- 
quacy. Physiol. Rev., 1957, 37, 301-324.—An ex- 
tensive critical review of the work done on fatigue 
during the past 10 years, including a preliminary 
statement which clarifies what is to be meant by the 
term fatigue—S. H. Bartley. 


5180. Birchfield, R. I., Sieker, H. O., & Heyman, 
A. (Duke U. Medical Center) Alterations in blood 
gases during natural sleep and narcolepsy: A cor- 
relation with the electroencephalographic stages 
Neurology, 1958, 8, 107-112.—11 normal 


of sleep. 
Ss and 8 narcoleptic patients were given tests for 
arterial blood gases during the different stages of 
wakefulness indicated by electroencephalographic rec- 


ords. Normal Ss demonstrated a mild hypercapnia 
and hypoxia and a slight lowering of pH during sleep. 
Awake narcoleptic Ss tended to show values for blood 
gases similar to those seen in normal Ss asleep.—L. /. 
O’Kelly. 

5181. Biriukova, Z. I. Osobennosti dykhatel’nykh 
usloxnykh refleksov u zdorovogo vzroslogo chelo- 
veka. [Features of respiratory conditioned reflexes 
in healthy adult man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1958, 8, 338-345.—The formation of respiratory con- 
ditioned reflexes to auditory stimuli (400 cps) was 
studied, utilizing the unconditioned reflex of inter- 
rupted respiration on inhalation of ammonia. In most 
Ss the conditioned respiratory reflex was elaborated 
on the average after 30 combinations of the condi- 
tioned with the unconditioned stimulus. When the 
direct conditioned stimulus is replaced by a verbal 
one, the conditioned respiratory reflex is formed after 
the first combination.—/. D. London. 


5182. Callaway, Enoch, III, & Dembo, Donald. 
(U. Maryland Coll. Medicine) Narrowed atten- 
tion: A psychological phenomenon that accom- 
panies a certain physiological change. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 74-90.—A common 
“neurophysiological factor” is hypothesized and called 
central sympathomimetic activity.” When this fac- 
tor is increased, Ss should respond less to things out- 
side the immediate scene (narrowed attention). Ex- 
periments with human Ss include changes in size 
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matching produced by amy] nitrite, by epinephrine, and 
by methamphetamine; changes in muscle response to 
loud sounds produced by nerve gases, amyl nitrite, 
and methamphetamine; changes in galvanic skin re- 
sponse produced by methamphetamine, and changes 
in guessing behavior accompanied by methampheta- 
dosage. All results were in line with the hy- 
pothesis. It is concluded that chemical agents as well 
as emotional factors can induce a state of narrowed 
attention. It is judged that “stimulation of the re- 
ticular activating system may inhibit sensory function 
and that this function is a part of the central sym- 
pathomimetic activation that is linked most directly 
L. A. Pennington. 


mine 


to narrowed attention.” 


Deane, G. E., & Zeaman, D. (U. Con- 
necticut) Human heart rate during anxiety. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 103—106.—*10 human adults 
were instructed that following a series of numbers 
presented visually, a shock would occur. During the 
signals, heart rate accelerated over a previously meas- 
ured base level. After a single shock trial, the ac- 
celeration disappeared, being replaced late in the num- 
ber series by a cardiac deceleration. 9 of 10 records 
showed both effects. Several respiratory measures 
were found to be unrelated to the cardiac effects. Ex- 
planations of the change in form of the cardiac re- 
sponse were sought in terms of a change in anxiety 
level, and in terms of a possible distinction between 
anxiety and fear.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5184. Kulka, J. Peter; Roos, Thomas B., Dam- 
min, Gustave J., & Blair, Joseph R. (USA Med. 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Physiopathology of 


5183 


Res. 


cold injury: Cutaneous circulation in the feet of 


rabbits following prolonged exposure to sub-freez- 
ing air. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 326. 
ii, 19 p—The cutaneous circulation following cold 
exposure was studied in the depilated hind feet of 
rabbits which had been kept at an ambient air tem- 
perature of — 25° C. until varying degrees of tissue 
freezing had occurred. Alterations in blood flow 
were demonstrated by means of skin temperature 
measurements, intravenous injection of fluorescein or 
other vital dyes, India ink perfusion, and gross and 
microscopic examinations. The following functional 
or anatomic changes were found to contribute to cir- 
culatory impairment in the skin of the frozen foot 
after thawing: persistent ateriospasm, limitation of 
capillary circulation to focal regions, abnormal shunt- 
ing of blood from arteries to veins, secondary capil- 
lary stasis, and thrombosis.—F. V’. Hamilton. 

5185. Lengli, L. L. Gormonal’nyi sinergizm v 
reaktsiiakh na stress. {Hormonal synergism in re- 
actions to stress.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 153- 
158.—A condensed text in Russian is provided of the 
paper read by the author at the plenary session of the 
Leningrad Society of Physiologists in April, 1957.— 
I. D. London. 

5186. Loomis, T. A., & West, T. C. (U. Wash- 
ington School Medicine) The influence of alcohol 
on automobile driving ability. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1958, 19, 30-46.—In laboratory apparatus 
constructed to simulate a driving situation, Ss showed 
direct relationship between blood alcohol concentra- 
tion and extent of impairment of driving functions. 
Significant impairment was demonstrated with con- 
centration of 0.05%; and at 0.15%, a commonly ac- 
cepted criterion in some states, performance has de- 
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creased to about two-thirds of control values.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5187. Luthe, Wolfgang. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen iiber den Einfluss des autogenen Train- 
ings auf die Atmung. [Experimental studies of the 
influence of autogenous training on respiration.] Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 89-97.—An ex- 
perimental study of the effects of the 6 verbal stimuli 
in the first level of autogeneous training on the fre- 
quency and depth of thoracic and abdominal respira- 
tion. Ss were 15 healthy persons who had undergone 
autogenous training. Findings revealed a progres- 
sive slowing of frequency and deepening of abdominal 
respiration (optimalization of function) for each of 
the first 4 stimuli and a return to normal with the last 
2 stimuli. Discussion of possible neurophysiological 
mediating mechanisms.—E. W. Eng. 

5188. Maniscola, Charles S. The effects of a 
stimulus of 100,000 cycles per second upon certain 
physiological and psychological functioning of 7th 
and 8th grade boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1485.—Abstract. 

5189. Michael, Ernest D., Jr. (U. California, 
Santa Barbara) Stress adaptation through exer- 
cise. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith. Phys. Educ., 
1957, 28, 50-54.—The effect of exercise on the ad- 
renals and the autonomic nervous system is reviewed. 
The theory that repeated exercise “conditions” the 
stress adaptation mechanism is supported. Adjusta- 
bility to stress results from an increased sensitivity of 
the adrenal glands, thus utilizing the greater efficiency 
produced by the exercise program. 25 references.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5190. Nafe, John Paul, & Kenshalo, Daniel R. 
(Florida State U.) Stimulation and neural re- 
sponse. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 199-208.—Re- 
sults from experiments on the rat and the frog sup- 
port the conclusion that “movement of tissue is the 
adequate stimulus for nerve fibers under conditions 
which would arouse pressure-sensations in humans. 
Adaptation, i.e., the reduction and cessation of aroused 
nerve impulses, is due to lack of stimulation.” The 
findings also “confirm the conclusions of Nafe and 
Wagoner as to pressure-sensations and sensory adap- 
tation.”—R. H. Waters. 


5191. Papez, James W. (Columbus State Hosp., 
Columbus, Ohio) Visceral brain, its component 
parts and their connections. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1958, 126, 40-56.—The olfactory, visceral, hippo- 
campal, and hypothalamic neural mechanisms and 
their interconnections are described in their function- 
ing as the visceral brain or limbic lobe. Their role 
in subserving the biological needs of the individual 
are explained.—N. H. Pronko. 

5192. Person, R. §S. Elektromiograficheskoe 
issledovanie koordinatsii deiatel’nosti myshts-an- 
tagonistov cheloveka v protsesse vyrabotki dvi- 
gatel’nogo navyka. [Electromyographic study of 
coordination of the activity of human antagonist 
muscles in the process of development of a motor 
habit.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 17-27.— 
The electrical activity of biceps brachii and triceps 
brachii was investigated during occupational train- 
ing. The results of the study indicate that the “ac- 
tivity of the antagonist is not due to irradiation of the 
excitation coming from the center of the antagonist” 
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and that “under certain circumstances the antagonist 
takes in the coordination of precise movements.”— 
I, D. London. 

5193. Rohracher, H. (U. Vienna) Muscular 
micro-activity (“Microvibration”) as an indicator 
of psychological tension. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 150.—The frequency of muscular microactivity 
ranged from 7-11 cps in normal Ss, and amplitude 
during relaxation from 1-5 microns. Muscular ten- 
sion increased amplitude as did situational stress in- 
duced by administration of intelligence tests, an- 
nouncement of impending electrical shock, or delayed 
auditory feedback of S’s own speech. Variability 
among Ss was marked.—C. H. Ammons. 

5194. Shmavonian, Barour M. Methodological 
study of vasomotor conditioning in human sub- 
jects. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1503.—Abstract. 

5195. Slonim, A. D. Mezhdunarodnyi sim- 
pozium po fiziologii truda v Chekhoslovakii. {[In- 
ternational symposium on the physiology of work in 
Czechoslovakia.| Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 698.— 
A short account is given of the symposium on the 
physiology of athletic and work performance, held in 
Czechoslovakia in Dec., 1957. Most of the papers 
were developed within the framework of Pavlovian 
conditioned-reflex theory and reported on research 
(much on the acquirement of motor habits and skills) 
utilizing its methodology.—/. D. London. 


5196. Spitz, H. H. (Edward R. Johnstone Train- 
ing and Research Center, Bordentown, N. J.) Neural 
satiation in the spiral aftereffect and similar move- 
ment aftereffects. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 207- 
213.—*Based on the Koehler-Wallach theory of satia- 


tion, a neurophysiological explanation of movement 
aftereffects, with particular reference to the spiral 


aftereffect, is proposed. The results of research with 
the spiral aftereffect pose difficult problems for any 
explanation of this phenomenon, and the present pro- 
posal is presented only as a preliminary hypothesis to 
be tested further and eventually modified.”.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5197. Stromgren, Erik. (U. Aarhus) Genetics 
and mental health. Children, 1958, 5, 49-54.—The 
author presents some current theories on genetics and 
mental health: the study of twins, genealogical meth- 
ods, making a census, mental deficiency, a genetically 
known psychosis, schizophrenia, neuroses and psy- 
chopathy, and genes and the future—S. M. Amatora. 


5198. Whalen, William J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Apparent exception to the “all or none” 
law in cardiac muscle. Science, 1958, 127, 468-469. 
—‘Recently my co-workers and I observed an apparent 
contradiction to this principle [the “all or none” law]. 
We were repetitively stimulating at threshold voltage, 
an excised cat papillary muscle in saline bath by 
means of mass platinum electrodes lying alongside the 
muscle. When the stimulus voltage was suddenly 
doubled, the contractions, after a few seconds delay, 
became gradually more forceful until they were about 
100% above the previous level. When the voltage 
was returned to the threshold value, the contractions 
after some delay, returned to the base line. The 
phenomenon was repeatable, and all cat papillary 
muscles (18 in all) have shown this response in vary- 
ing degrees. With a tenfold increase in stimulating 
voltage, the augmentation was much more pro- 
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nounced.” In isolated strips of cat atria “under simi- 
lar conditions, strong stimulation produced an initial 
depression then a post-high-voltage rise in the con- 
traction strength.” Hypotheses regarding the phe- 
nomena and their implications are discussed.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

5199. Zolina, Z. M., Kranivintseva, S. I., Baba- 
eva, E. A., & Podoba, E. V. K fiziologicheskomu 
obosnovaniiu rezhima rabotay na konveiere. [On 
the physiological basis for work-regimen on the con- 
veyor.| Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 89-96.—" Varia- 
tions of fitness within the workday” were assessed in 
terms of stability of the “dynamic stereotype.” Dis- 
turbances of the latter due to the onset of fatigue, may 
generally be detected towards the end of each work 
period, especially during the second half of a shift 
when time employed for individual operations be- 
comes longer and variable, output is lowered, and 
latency of motor reactions is increased. ‘Toward the 
end of the working day, “functional lability of the 
visual analyzer” is enhanced, attention becomes less 
stable, and in some cases pulse rates are quickened. 
Among the recommendations from the research under- 
taken are: additional rest periods appropriately dis- 
tributed, “warming up” exercise at the start of the 
workday and during special pauses, alteration of work 
places at the conveyor, variation of conveyor belt 
speed in accordance with a suggested schedule. The 
value of these recommendations are said to be con- 
firmed in practice.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 5061, 5065, 5069, 5071, 5244, 
5492, 5578, 5718, 5765, 6728) 
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5200. Albe-Fessard, D., & Rougeul, A. (Cent. 
Nat. Rech. Sci., Paris) Activitiés d’origine som- 
esthésique évoquées sur le cortex non-spécifique 
du chat anesthésié au chloralose: Réle du centre 
médian du thalamus. | Activity of somesthetic origin 
evoked in the nonspecific cortex of the cat anesthe- 
tized with chloralose: Role of the centrum medianum 
of the thalamus.] EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 
131-152.—Bilateral positive responses of short la- 
tency are evoked in well-localized foci of the non- 
specific cortex. The impulses arriving at these as- 
sociative foci have not travelled through cortico-cor- 
tical connections from primary areas. Bilaterality is 
not due to callosal connections. Afferent way-sta- ; 
tions include the centrum medianum and the inferior 
border of the primary projection nucleus, and bi- 
laterality is attributed to interconnections between 
the 2 centra mediana.—R. J. Ellingson. 

5201. Aleksanian, A. M. O mekhanizme vnu- 
trennego tormozheniia. [On the mechanism of in- 
ternal inhibition.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 
8, 64-72.—Data and argument are adduced to demon- 
strate that cortical inhibition is not something en- 
tirely different from processes to be observed in the 
lower divisions of the nervous system and that dis- 
inhibition, phase states, and neuroses may be better 
understood in the light of the author’s theory which 
is related to the above.—/. D. London. 


5202. Alekseev, M. A. Nekotorye zamechaniia 
po povodu tochki zreniia P. K. Anokhina na af- 
ferentnyi apparat uslovnogo refleksa. [Some re- 
marks with reference to the point of view of P. K. 
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Anokhin concerning the afferential apparatus of the 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 
“theory of afferential feed 


conditioned reflex. | 


8, 453-465.—Anokhin’s 
| 
te 


ick” and “theory of acceptor of action” are subjected 
They are held to be too much under the 
influence of a prematurely extrapolated cybernetic ap- 


» criticism 


proach to brain action. The path, pointed out by 
Pavlov, still remains the only one which promises to 
lead to future research really contributing to solution 
of the many problems of higher nervous activity.— 
/. D. London vai 

5203. Aslanov, A. S. Voprosy sovmestnoi deia- 
tel’nosti pervoi i vtoroi signal’nykh sistem v norme 
i patologii. [Problems on the joint activity of the 
first and second signal systems in normal and patho- 
| vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 
142-147.—Summaries are provided of papers read at 
the 1957 meeting on problems of the joint activity of 
the 2 Pavlovian § signal held under the 
wuspices of the Institute of Higher Nervous Activity 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences.—/. D. London. 


5204. Bartley, S. Howard. Some facts and con- 
cepts regarding the neurophysiology of the optic 
pathway. Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 60, 775-791.—A 
contribution to a recent symposium on visual mecha 
nisms held in Bethesda, Maryland in September, 1957. 
It contains a definition of vision, description of bright 
incement, and of the alternation of response 

iccount for brightness of the target in in 
termittent stimulation. Discussion of certain other 
works is appended.—S. H. Bartley. 
Brodal, Alf. (U. Oslo) 
formation of the brain stem. 
Charles C Thomas, 1957, 87 p. $3.00.—The author 
holds that “The reticular formation is not diffusely 
organized but is subdivided into several regions which 
differ with regard to their cytoarchitecture, fiber con- 
nections and intrinsic organization. These regions, 
however, cannot be considered as being independent 
of each other, since their fiber connections provide 
ample possibilities for interaction and collaboration 
between the various regions. . . . Morphological data 
justify a definite distinction between ‘lateral’ and 
areas of the non-cerebellar projecting part 

the medial regions .. . are chiefly concerned with 
what may be called the ‘effector’ functions . . . the 
lateral regions may be more adapted to serve ‘recep- 
Major emphasis is 


VU. LL. Simmel. 


cal states Zh 


systems, 


ness enh 


theory to 


The reticular 
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‘medial’ 


tive’ or ‘associative’ functions.” 
on anatomical data. 213 references. 

5206. Brooks, V. B., & Wilson, V. J. (Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, N. Y.) Lo- 
calization of stretch reflexes by recurrent in- 
hibition. Science, 1958, 127, 472-473.—“It is the 
purpose of this report to show that the antidromic in- 
hibition which results from spinal motoneuron ac 
tivity represents a . . . discriminatory mechanism; 
it creates a negative feedback that is instrumental to 
the localization of stretch reflexes and thus aids in 
the control of fine movement.” Relevant research is 
cited and original research data are presented in 3 
figures. A comparison was made between the actions 
of an anticholinergic drug on the inhibition of neigh- 
boring motoneurons, the electrical signs of activity 
in Renshaw cells, and the antidromic electrotonus of 
motoneurons reflecting current between them as re- 
ventral roots. “It is concluded from the 
. that the recurrent inhibitory 


corded on 
evidence described . 
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system tends to confine stretch reflexes to their paths 
of afferent origin.”—S. J. Lachman. 


5207. Chow, Kao Liang, & Orbach, J. (U. Chi- 
cago) The performance of visual discriminations 
presented tachistoscopically in monkeys with tem- 
poral neocortical ablations. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 636-640.—Monkeys with bitemporal 
and bifrontal cortical lesions failed to show deficit on 
visual discrimination problems. “These results may 
be interpreted as evidence that visual attentiveness is 
not disturbed by temporal neocortical lesions in mon- 
keys.”—L. I. O'Kelly. 

5208. Danilov, I. V. Narusheniia vysshei ner- 
vnoi deiatel’nosti sobak pri asinkhronnom sveto- 
vom razdrazhenii. [Disturbances of higher nervous 
activity in dogs with asynchronous photic stimula- 
tion.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 537-545.— 
In the first series of experiments on 2 dogs, nonmul- 
tiple intermittent photic stimuli of different fre- 
quencies were presented separately to the right and 
left eyes. In a second series on 4 dogs, different 
geometrical figures were separately presented to 
each eye simultaneously: a circle to the right 
eye and a cross to the left, with different fre- 
quencies for each of the eyes. The data, obtained 
thereby, show that asynchronous photic stimulation of 
both visual receptors in the dog leads to the develop- 
ment of neurotic disturbances, attended by “compul- 
sive motor reactions” of the extremities. ‘The prin- 
ciple of parity is [thus] an indispensable condition 
for the normal functioning of the visual analyzer.”— 


I. D. London. 


5209. Drever, James. (U. Edinburgh) Further 
observations on the relation between EEG and 
visual imagery. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 270- 
276.—Bilateral EEG records were taken on 85 Ss 
from the occipito-parietal region. At the same time 
the Ss were asked to take a test which requires visual 
activity. Results that the EEG record is characteris 
tic of the individual but that scores on the test are 
unrelated to EEG. Nor does the EEG record support 
the hypothesis of 3 different types —R. H. Waters. 


5210. Dzhurdzhea, K., Strungaru, G., & Dumi- 
tresku, E. O zavisimosti urovnia protsessov voz- 
buzhdeniia i tormozheniia ot tonusa kory mozga. 
{On the dependence of level of the excitatory and in- 
hibitory processes on tonus of the cortex of the brain. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 403-409.—The 
influence of changes in tonus of the cerebral cortex 
on the excitatory and inhibitory processes were stud- 
ied in 5 dogs through alternation of the “stereotypes 
of conditioned salivary and motor alimentary re- 
flexes.” The limit of intensity of the excitatory proc- 
ess proved to differ in every case, depending on 
whether the animal was studied in an experimental 
chamber or under conditions of unrestricted move- 
ment, in which latter case a higher limit was always 
observed.—/. D. London. 

5211. Faulkner, Robert F., & Hyde, Jane E. 
(U. California Medical Center, Los Angeles) Co- 
ordinated eye and body movements evoked by 
brainstem stimulation in decerebrated cats. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 171-182.—Stimulation was 
achieved through a concentric electrode producing a 
train of square waves at 250 per sec., 0.3 sec. pulse 
duration, intensities of 0.25-3 V, total duration up 
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to 5 sec. Many sites in the midbrain yielded co- 
ordinate eye movement responses, but 15% of the 
sites produced dissociated movements of the 2 eyes. 
Some differences in results are shown on comparing 
decerebrated with encéphale isolé preparations. In 
the present experiments the head was fixed but eye 
movements were in the same direction as the head 
movements exhibited by stimulation of equivalent sites 
in animals with freely movable heads.—G. West- 
heimer. 

5212. Fellman, J. H. (U. Oregon Medical School) 
Epinephrine metabolites and pigmentation in the 
central nervous system in a case of phenylpyruvic 
oligophrenia. /. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1958, 
21, 58-62.—**I wo sites of aromatic amino-acid me- 
tabolism were examined in post-mortem material from 
an individual who died with phenylpyruvic oligo- 
phrenia—the adrenal gland and pigment cells in the 
central nervous system. ‘The adrenal extracts con- 
tained epinephrine, norepinephrine, tyrosine, methio- 
nine, and phenylalanine. Extracts from normal ad- 
renal glands contain epinephrine, norepinephrine, and 
phenylalanine. ‘The cells of the substantia nigra and 
locus coeruleus did not contain pigment. ‘lhe im- 
plications of these observations to the disease and 
to pigment formation are discussed.” 21 references. 
—M. L. Simmel. 

5213. Freedman, Daniel X., & Fenichel, Gerald. 
(Yale U.) Effect of midbrain lesion on experi- 
mental allergy. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 
79, 164-169.—Laboratory induction in guinea pigs of 
an asthma-like experimental allergy was character- 
ized by 2 behavioral phases, tracheobronchial irrita- 
tion followed by the lethal phase. “Bilaterally sym- 
metrical lesions in the midbrain reticulum at the level 
of the superior colliculus inhibited anaphylaxis and 
abolished the facilitation of expiratory secretory and 
motor mechanisms of the second (lethal) phase... . 
It is surmised that a heightened readiness for re- 
sponse of midbrain mechanisms may characterize 
the allergic person.”—L. A. Pennington. 


5214. Frenkel’, G. M. Elektroéntsefalografiche- 
skoe issledovanie bol’nykh zhi zofreniei s ipokhon- 
dricheskim sindronom. | Electroencephalographic 
investigation of schizophrenics with hypochondriac 
syndrome.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 509- 
516.—EEG’s of 56 hypochondriacs (40 schizophrenics 
and 16 neurotics) were recorded. Low amplitudes 
predominated in the EEG’s of both groups, and in 
most cases the alpha rhythm was feebly expressed, 
with mean frequency close to its lower limit. An 
intravenous injection of 10-20 ml. of 0.25% solution 
of novocaine markedly normalized the electrical ac- 
tivity of the cortex in 15-20 min. Patients with a 
hypochondriac syndrome are thus characterized by 
lowered cortical tone.—/. D. London. 


5215. Friedlander, W. J. (VA Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Electroencephalographic alpha rate in 
adults as a function of age. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 
29-31.—Alpha rate of 814 patients with normal 
EEGs was studied to determine whether there is al- 
teration in the normal brain-wave frequency pattern 
in the adult. A significant relationship was found 
for bidecade age groups and the counted alpha rate. 
An increasing percentage of 8 or 9 per second counted 
alpha rate was found as age increased.—D. T. Her- 
man, 
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5216. Fry, F. J., Ades, H. W., & Fry, W. J. (U. 
Illinois) Production of reversible changes in the 
central nervous system by ultrasound. Science, 
1958, 127, 83-84.—"Relatively recent electrophysio- 
logical investigations indicate that reversible suppres- 
sion of transmission along neural pathways can be 
accomplished by applying a controlled dosage of ultra- 
sonic radiation at various sites along these pathways. 
By irradiating with ultrasound in the lateral genicu- 
late nucleus it is possible to suppress temporarily the 
potential usually evoked in the visual cortex in re- 
sponse to a light stimulus. It should be noted that 
this effect is produced by a dosage of ultrasound 
which does not cause any histologically observable 
lesion in the tissue. This ultrasonic technique of pro- 
ducing reversible changes offers unique opportunities 
for three-dimensional mapping of central nervous sys- 
tem function.” ‘The technique is described. “Ex- 
periments are in progress to quantify further the con- 
ditions for producing controlled reversibility and to 
determine the site or sites (synapses, axons, cell 
bodies) of action of the sound.”—S. J. Lachman. 

5217. Garoutte, Bill, & Aird, Robert B. (U. Cali- 
fornia School Medicine, San Francisco) Studies on 
the cortical pacemaker: Synchrony and asyn- 
chrony of bilaterally recorded alpha and beta ac- 
tivity. LEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 259-268. 
—By charting the times elapsed between peaks of 
normal alpha and beta waves recorded simultaneously 
from right and left homologous areas in 52 human Ss, 
an attempt was made to deduce the probable source 
for rhythmic control of those normal frequencies. A 
subcortical pacemaker is proposed as the control 
mechanism. Shifting bilateral synchrony may be due 
to either: occasional partial escape of the cortical 
rhythm from deep control or oscillation of the pri- 
mary source of the rhythm from side to side.—X. J. 
Ellingson. 


5218. Gitis, E. I. 


Vliianie perelivaniia krovi i 
belkovogo krovozamenitelia BK-8 na _ vysshuiu 
nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ zhivotnykh (belykh krys). 
[Influence of blood and protein blood substitute 
(BK-8) transfusion on higher nervous activity in 


animals (white rats)]. Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1958, 8, 418-430.— Experiments elaborating motor ali- 
mentary conditioned reflexes in 30 white rats were 
conducted with ascertainment of types of nervous 
system. ‘Transfusion was undertaken in doses of 5 
and and 15 ml. per 1 kg. of the animal’s weight, 
utilizing blood and BK-8 blood substitute. In most 
of the rats the transfusion resulted in inhibition of 
conditioned-reflex activity the first days following 
transfusion with subsequent restoration and intensi- 
fication of the conditioned reflexes. ‘The magnitude 
and duration of changes occurring in the higher nerv- 
ous activity of the rats were dependent on the amount 
of blood transfused and on their type of nervous sys- 
tem.—/, D. London. 

5219. Goldring, Sidney; O’Leary, James L., & 
King, Robert B. (Washington U. School Medicine) 
Singly and repetitively evoked potentials in hu- 
man cerebral cortex with D.C. changes. EEG 
clin, Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 233-240.—Studies were 
done on 15 human Ss during neurosurgery. Dendritic 
and radiation Rs in the cortex are described. Steady 
potential changes accompanied these responses when 
repetitively evoked. In most a negative shift was re- 
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7% stimulation. 
vulsoid activity 
hift. As the paroxysms ended, 
the baseline, followed by shiit coinciding 
with the iso-electric postictal phase.—X. J. Ellingson. 

5220. Kann, J. Central nervous system disturb- 
ance and the behavior problem child. Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1957, 24, 161-176.—Of the total sample of 
56 Ss, 30% had normal, 36% borderline, and 34% 
abnormal EEG readings. No change in behavior 
resulted from the administration of Mesantoin, ‘The 
relationship between abnormal EEG findings and be- 
havior is established. Conflicting reports in the 
literature may be considered due to faulty sampling. 
lhe pharmacological approach to therapy merits tur- 
ther study.—G. ANubin-Kabson 

5221. Kats, K. Elektroéntsefalograficheskoe 
izuchenie reflektornoi deiatel’nosti cheloveka. | An 
electroencephalographic study of reflex activity in 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 499-508. 
conditioned reflex, uti- 


assoc 
SF 


a positive 


man “44 


laboration of a motor 


lvanov-Smolenskii’s method, is accompanied by 


ral and local changes in the EEG. No changes 
recorded in the EEG as the conditioned motor re- 
in some cases, however, slow waves 
Elaboration of differentiation brings 
depression in the EEG and sometimes 
of a generalized nature. A nonspecific 
response is observed in the EEG whenever photic, 
tactile, and auditory stimuli are applied, being most 
pronounced in the occipital central region of both 
and reaching its maximum amplitude 
only after several presentations of the stimulus. Fre 
stimulation leads to changes in form or to the 
lisapy As stimu 
lations are repeated, a generalization of the nonspe 
sponse occurs, and it may be recorded in other 
brain. A conditioned nonspecific re 
sponse to time is also obtainable.—/. D). London. 
E., & Millar, T. P. (Fort Steilacoom, Wash.) 
Sleep, consciousness, and the alpha electroen- 
cephalographic rhythm. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 79, 328-335.—100 children (7-18 years 
of age) with behavior disorders were studied by spe- 
cialists from 6 fields. Selected results indicated “the 
presence of a stable alpha wave form to be related to 
wakefulness in the laboratory setting and to behavior 
disorders (sociopathy) other than those of thinking 
or of hallucinations and delusions. Ss with unstable 
EEG records . . . had a relatively high tendency to 
ward thought disorder and toward drowsiness. But 
abnormal EEG’s, particularly those with irregular 
dysrhythmic frontal patterns, were found most often 
associated with such changes in awareness. Such pat 
terns occurred most often in the series among schizo 
phrenic Ss and those with organic brain disorders, but 
the drowsy tendency is related to the EEG dysrythmia 
regardless of diagnosis.” The findings suggest that 
frontal-pole dysfunction, increased sensitivity, and 
consequent alpha disorganization comprise the most 
frequently encountered pattern disturbance among 
Ss with disorders of behavior.—L. A. Pennington. 
5223. Kolle, Kurt. (U. Nervenklinik Miinchen) 
Die Opfer der nationalsozialistischen Verfolgung 
in psychiatrischer Sicht. [The victims of national 


Hemlispnieres 


quent 
d varance of the nonspecific response, 
cil 


ions OF the 


socialistic persecution viewed psychiatrically.] Ner- 
venarst, 1958, 29, 148-158.—From 1953 till 1956 (at 
the author’s hospital), 216 medical evaluations were 
made of claims for restitution by persons who had suf 
fered neuropsychiatric damage. 155 were Jews; 10 
were Gypsies, who had been sterilized; and 79 had 
organic brain damage (10 due to epidemic typhus). 
Older people were more vulnerable in developing exog- 
enous psychic symptoms. Younger patients experi- 
enced an interruption of their normal maturation. 
lhe author illustrates the problems, discusses the dif- 
ficulties in evaluation, and gives a statistical review in 
2 tables —M. Kaelbling. 

5224. Koniukhova, V. A. Sravnitel’naia otsenka 
razlichnykh metodik izucheniia vysshei deiatel’- 
nosti svinei. [Comparative estimation of various 
methods for studying higher nervous activity in pigs. | 
Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deiatel., 1958, 8, 410-417.—The 
“motor alimentary method,” that is, the food-procur- 
ing method, for studying higher nervous activity in 
pigs “fully corresponds to the biological and mot 
phophysiological peculiarities of these animals” and, 
hence, is most satisfactory. The motor electrodefen- 
sive method is the least satisfactory way of studying 
conditioned-reflex activity of pigs. In experiments 
over a period of time the use of the method results 
in neurotic reactions which make it difficult to discern 
the “features of the animals’ higher nervous activity.” 
rhe alimentary secretory method cannot be applied in 
studying conditioned-reflex activity in pigs, owing to 
the instability of the salivary conditioned reaction 
and its very low magnitude.—/. D. London, 

5225. Krylov, O. A. O sviazi izmeneniia vysshei 
nervnoi deitel’nosti i soderzhaniia broma v krovi 
u obez’ian (Pavian Gamadrilov) v ontogeneze. 
{On the connection of alteration of higher nervous 
activity and of bromine content in the blood of simians 
(Papio Hamadryas) in ontogenesis.] Zh. wyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 358-365.—Bromine content 
in the blood of 55 baboons (6 days to 18 years of age) 
was analyzed. Simultaneously, a correlated study was 
made of the orienting reaction and conditioned motor 
alimentary reflexes to auditory and visual stimuli in 
a number of the animals in each age group. During 
the period of increased bromine content in the blood 

22.5 months to 5 years of age), orienting-investiga 
tory reaction and conditioned reflex activity develop 
to a degree approaching the level of higher nervous 
activity in the adult animal. High bromine level 
coincides with “great motor activity of the animal 
(play activity) and the beginning of its independent 
life.”"—/. D. London. 

5226. Liberson, W. T. (VA Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) Electroencephalography. Amer. J. Ps) 
chiat., 1958, 114, 593-596.—The past year’s progress 
in electroencephalography is reviewed by means of a 
brief summary of the EEG and related sessions of the 
First International Congress of Neurological Sciences 
held last July in Brussels —N. H. Pronko. 

5227. Linkovskii, G. B. O mozge kak sisteme 
avtonomnoi “pamiati.” [On the brain as a system 
of autonomous “memory.”| Biofizika, 1958, 3, 385- 
390.—The thesis is proposed and developed that the 
brain from the mathematical point of view is an “as- 
semblage of auto-oscillatory systems with feedback.” 
These systems are described by means of “functional 
equations with lagging argument.” The action of 
these systems is electrochemical. On the basis of the 
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foregoing the question of human memory is examined 
and a mathematical theory of dynamic memory de- 
veloped. Analysis demonstrates the existence of 2 
systems of autonomous memory: one of “absolute 
memory”; another of “relative memory.” ‘The brain 
is held to possess “dynamic relative memory,” al- 
though in certain parts of the brain “purely static 
memory” may exist.—/. D. London. 

5228. Liubimov, N. N. Elektricheskie izmene- 
niia v strukturakh kory i gipotalamusa v protsesse 
stanovleniia pishchevogo uslovnogo refieksa. 
| Electrical changes in the structures of the cortex and 
the hypothalamus in the process of formation of an 
alimentary conditioned reflex.] Zh. wyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1958, 8, 560-569.—In an electroencephalo- 
graphic study made of various structures of the cortex 
and the hypothalamus when elaborating conditioned 
alimentary reflexes in dogs, it was found that the 
structures of the orbital and anterior Sylvian con- 
volutions, the lateral hypothalamic zone, and the 
medial hypothalamic nucleus participates in the con- 
ditioned alimentary reflex. “A comparison of elec- 
trical changes occurring in the structures of the cor- 
tex and the hypothalamus under investigation during 
the isolated action oi a conditioned stimulus and dur- 
ing eating shows that conditioned and unconditioned 
alimentary excitations proceed differently in time, in 
intensity, and in degree of generalization in the cor- 
tical and hypothalamic representations of the alimen- 
tary reactions.”—/. D. London. 

5229. Livshits, N. N. Deistvie polia ul’travyso- 
koi chastoty na funktsii nervnoi sistemy. [Action 
of ultra high frequency field on the functions of the 
nervous system.| Biofizika, 1958, 3, 426-437.—The 


author presents a survey of research on the action of 


ultra high frequency fields on the functions of the 
nervous system and examines the implications of this 
research. 91 references.—/. D. London, 

5230. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Latent effects of chronic whole-body irradiation on 
the performance of monkeys on the spatial de- 
layed-response problem. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1958, No. 58-50. 3 p.—8 normal, 13 low-dose 
irradiated, and 13 high-dose irradiated rhesus mon- 
keys were tested for 24 trials a day over a 16-day 
period on a 10-second delayed-response problem. 
Previous delayed-response testing had failed to differ- 
entiate these groups during the tirst 100 days follow- 
ing the radiation exposure to which the experimental 
animals had been subjected 2 years prior to the initia- 
tion of the present experiment. ‘The results of the 
present experiment demonstrated that: (a) The hy- 
pothesis of a facilitation of delayed-response perform- 
ance by monkeys as a latent effect of whole-body 
irradiation is tenable. (b) Normal monkeys can and 
do perform as efficiently at some points in time as 
chronic irradiated monkeys, but they appear to suffer 
interference from stimulus factors extraneous to solu- 
tion of the problem at hand. 

5231.Magoun, H.W. The waking brain. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1958. viii, 138 p. 
$4.75.—In the historical introduction the author traces 
the development of concepts of localization of func- 
tion to the brain stem and its nonspecific reticular sys- 
tem, which exerts its influence, “caudally upon spinal 
levels to influence both reflex and other spinal ac- 
tivity; rostrally and ventrally upon hypothalamic and 
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pituitary mechanisms through which influences can 
be exerted upon visceral and endocrine functions; 
cephalically upon the diencephalic and rhinencephalic 
brain, where affect and emotion now reign instead 
of in the heart; and, more cephalically and dorsally 
still, upon the neocortex of the cerebral hemispheres 
which, with its interconnected thalamic and_ basal 
ganglionic masses, subserves higher sensory, motor 
and intellectual performance.” 199 references.—R. 
Gunter. 

5232. Masland, Richard L. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
Higher cerebral functions. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1958, 20, 533-558.—The material is organized and re- 
viewed in terms of the following topics: reticular sys- 
tem and the maintenance of consciousness; anatomy 
and function of the rhinencephalon; localization of 
and mental imagery, personality, and the EEG, 57 
references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5233. Maslova, N. P. Izmenenie élektroéntse- 
falogrammy u bol’nykh nevrozom (nevrasteniei) 
v sostoianii bodrstvovaniia, sna i probuzhdeniia. 
[Changes in the electroencephalogram in neurotics 
(neurasthenics) in the waking state, sleep, and when 
awaking.] Zh. wyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 517 
523.—The EEGs of 12 normal Ss and 35 neuras- 
thenics were recorded during prolonged night sleep, 
both natural and pharmacologically induced (0.2 
sodium amytal). Characteristic of most neuras- 
thenics, unlike the case with normal Ss, is the absence 
of the EEG stages of profound sleep; which fact ap- 
pears to point to “disturbed sleep inhibition.” In 
some neurasthenics the “pathological changes in the 
EEG disappeared after sleep, while in others they 
reappeared in the EEG; taken after awakening.”—/. 
D. London. 

5234. Meleshko, S. D. O mekhanizmakh vzai- 
modseistviia signal’nykh sistem kory mozga. | On 
the mechanisms of interaction of the signal systems 
of the cortex of the brain.] Zh. wyssh. nervn. Dei- 
atel., 1958, 8, 353-357.—A study was made of inter- 
action of the cortical signal systems in 4 third-grade 
children by means of the “motor method with verbal 
reinforcement. . . . Interaction of the signal systems 
was achieved not only by means of mutual elective 
irradiation of excitation and inhibition from one sig- 
nal system to the other and induction between them, 
but also by developing internal inhibition in one of 
the signal systems.” It is concluded that “develop- 
ment of internal inhibition in conditioned connections 
or their complexes, combining the first and second 
signal systems,” plays an important part in higher 
nervous activity of man.—/. D. London. 

5235. Mountcastle, Vernon B. (Johns Hopkins 
U.) Somatic functions of the nervous system. 
Annu, Rev. Physiol., 1958, 20, 471-508.—The litera- 
ture is reviewed and discussed in terms of the specific 
afferent systems: auditory system, visual system, 
pain, motor mechanisma, extrapyramidal systems— 
abnormal movements, brain stem influences upon seg- 
mental reflex actions, reflex activity of the spinal 
cord, cerebellum, regulation of activity levels in the 
CNS, diffuse thalamic projection system, intrinsic 
cortical mechanisms, and further aspects of electro 
cortical activity. 263 references—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5236. Murav’éva, N. P. K mekhanizmy ul’tra- 
paradoksal’noi fazy. [On the mechanism of the 
ultraparadoxal phase.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
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1958, 8, 372-378.— Lhe ultraparadoxal phase was stud- 
ied employing a system of conditioned stimuli, con 
sisting of positive and differentiated stimuli applied 
lhe S was a dog with 
vous system representing a “strong variation ol! 
An unstable ultraparadoxal phas« 
appears should there be a “predominant weakening 
ot the inhibitory process.” A chronic ultraparadoxa 
| arise should there be a weakening of both 
the excitatory and inhibitory processes brought on by 
diminished excitability and working capacity of th: 
cortical cells and by overstrain of the inhibitory proc 

lavorable conditions would thus be creat 

“development of transmarginal inhibition at 
the point of the positive stimulus and for irradiation 
of the differential inhibition”—both “sum 
mated at the point of the positive stimulus.” As a 
result, “inhibition at the latter attains the degree ot 
concentration necessary to produce an excitatory prov 

ess by the induction mechanism at the cortical point 
(differentiated) stimulus.”"—/. LD. 
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5237. Murav’eva, N. P. Obrazovanie ritmich- 
eskoi sistemy refleksov kak kharakteristika pod- 
vizhnosti nervnykh protsessov u sobak raznykh 
tipov. [Formation of a rhythmic system of reflexes 
as a characteristic of the lability of nervous processes 
in dogs of different types.| Zh. vyssh. nervn. Dei- 
atel., 1958, 8, 73-82.—Results are reported of 1 
search on the formation and retention of a system 01 
conditioned alimentary retlexes to “alternating rhyth 
mic auditory positive and inhibitory stimuli” in dogs 
with nervous systems of various types. “Retention 
of a high level of conditioned reflex activity in this 
rhythmic system depends not only on the magnitude 
of the pauses between the positive and inhibitory 
stimuli, but also on the correspondence of conditioned 
to unconditioned excitation. ... The application of a 
rhythmic system of conditioned stimuli is helpful in 
training the strength of the inhibitory process and 
that of the lability of both the [excitatory and in 
hibitory] processes.”"—/. D. London. 


5238. Nathan, P. W. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, England) Ischaemic and post- 
ischaemic numbness and paraesthesiae. /. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1958, 21, 12-23.—‘“During the 
periods of ischaemic and post-ischaemic paraesthesiae, 
stimuli applied to the territory of the nerve spon- 
taneously discharging are either not felt or they are 
felt in a diminished degree. This interference with 
the perception of stimuli is enough to cause a real 
disturbance of sensation, and it is described as ‘numb- 
ness’ by those experiencing it. ‘The forms of sensi- 
bility obliterated during these periods are touch, pres- 
sure, and pain. (Thermal sensations have not been 
investigated.) It was found that this ‘numbness’ is 
not due to a failure of the impulses to reach the cen- 
tral nervous system; it is, therefore, due to some 
process taking place within the central nervous sys- 
tem. It is concluded that numbness is not only due 
to a large number of fibers ceasing to conduct im- 
pulses, but it can also be due to fibers being hyper- 
excitable and firing off spontaneously; in such a case 
peripheral stimulation is not felt.” 23 references.— 
MVM. L. Simmel. 

5239. Olds, James. (U. Michigan) Self-stimula- 
tion of the brain: Its use to study local effects of 


negative 
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hunger, sex, and drugs. Science, 1958, 127, 315 
324.—"This article reviews experiments which have 
led to the discovery and analysis of localized systems 
electric stimulation has positive 
Basically, the ex- 
rewarded or 
electric 


in the brain where 
and neyative motivational effects. 
perimental animal in studies is 
punished by a brain The site of 
stimulation determines the motivational effect.” 
Major parts ol the article are headed “Basic Studies,” 
Analytic Studies,” “Androgen-Level Studies,” and 
“Drug Studies.” 19 figures including diagrams of 
apparatus, graphs, and central nervous 
> of 3 conclusions are: “(i) 
which mediate primary rewarding efiects are 
in a running from the midbrain 
through the hypothalamus and midline thalamus and 
into the subcortical and cortical groups of the rhin 
encephalon. (ii) The cell groups which mediate pri 
mary rewarding effects are different from those which 
mediate primary punishing effects.”—S. J. Lachman 


5240. Paton, W. D. M. (Royal Coll. Surgeons) 
Central and synaptic transmission in the nervous 
system: Pharmacological aspects. Annu. Kev. 
Physiol., 1958, 20, 431-470.—The material 
ized and reviewed in terms of the following topics: 
criteria for chemical transmission synapses, 
distribution of components of possible transmitte: 
mechanisms, release of transmitters, mechanisms in 
volved in the genesis of bioelectric potentials, pharma- 
evidence for chemical transmission—cho 
adrenergic transmission, tryptaminergic 
substance P, inhibitor substance of 
eneral physiology, effects of certain 
rain barriers, autonomic ganglia, and 


these 
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5241. Patton, Harry D. (U. Washington) Vis- 
ceral functions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Psysiol., 1958, 20, 509-532.—Material is reviewed in 
terms of the following topics: receptors and visceral 
afferents; bulb; hypothalamus and brain stem; cere- 
bral cortex and visceral regulation; brain and _ be- 
havior; ganglia and autonomic efferents; visceral re- 
flexes; and neurohumors, transmitters, and drugs. 
238 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5242. Perl, Edward R. (State U. New York) 
Crossed reflex effects evoked by activity in mye- 
linated afferent fibers of muscle. /. Neurophysiol, 
1958, 21, 101-112.—A study of the effect of volleys 
of impulses in the afferent nerves from muscles acting 
on the knee of spinal cats.—G. Il estheimer. 

5243. Rabinovich, M. IA. Elektricheskaia ak- 
tivnost’ otdel’nykh sloév kory dvigatel’nogo i slu- 
khovogo analizatorov pri vyrabotke obornitel’- 
nykh uslovnykh refleksov. [Electrical activity of 
different cortical layers of the motor and auditory 
analyzers when elaborating defensive conditioned re 
flexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 546-559. 

Experiments were performed on dogs with elec- 
trodes implanted at different cortical levels in the 
motor and auditory analyzers. Conditioned reflexes 
were elaborated to tones, rhythmically interrupted at 
different frequencies, or to a buzzer. The defensive 
conditioned reflex was reinforced by electric shock to 
the forepaw. The analysis of the data so obtained 
shows that the changes in electrical activity of the 
motor and auditory cortex, in response to the “action 
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blood-t 
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335 references.—M. J. Wayner, 
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of signal stimuli,” are such as to indicate that the 
separate layers of the cortex, containing the “afferent 
and efferent links of the conditioned reflex,” par- 
ticipate in different degrees in “effecting the condi- 
tioned connection.”—/. D. London. 

5244. Rabinovich, M. IA. Vsesoiuznaia kon- 
ferentsiia po voprosam élektrofiziologii tsentral’- 
noi nervnoi sistemy. [All-Union Conference on 
Problems of Electrophysiology of the Central Nervous 
System.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 148- 
153.—Summaries are provided of papers on electro- 
physiology of the central nervous system, read at a 
special conference held in Leningrad in May, 1957. 
A great number of the papers are devoted to the elec- 
trophysiological analysis of conditioned-reflex ac- 
tivity—/. D. London. 


5245. Reznik, B. IA. K kharakteristike vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti v vosstanovitel’nom periode 
poliomielita u detei. [On the characteristics of 
higher nervous activity in the restorative period of 
poliomyelitis in children.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1958, 8, 50-55.—In a study utilizing verbally rein- 
forced conditioning, it was shown that in the restora- 
tive period of poliomyelitis in children the “cortical 
dynamics are characterized by weakness and inert- 
ness of the excitatory and inhibitory processes.”—/. 
D. London. 

5246. Roger, A., Voronin, L. G., & Sokolov, E. 
N. Elektroéntsefalograficheskoe issledovanie vre- 
mennoi sviazi pri ugashenii orientirovochnogo re- 
fleksa u cheloveka. [Electroencephalographic study 
of the conditioned connection with extinction of the 
orienting reflex in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 


1958, 8, 3-16.—Formation of conditioned connections 
in adult Ss was studied through combination of light 
with proprioceptive stimulation (raising of the arm) 
“at various stages of inhibition caused by the extinc- 
tion of the orienting reflex to the combined stimuli.” 


The study involved joint recording of the electro- 
myogram of the finger extensors, skin-galvanic reac- 
tion, and electroencephalogram of the visual and 
motor regions with simultaneous harmonic-analysis 
of the cerebral biopotentials. “During inhibition re- 
sulting from a repeated application of stimuli it is 
possible to elaborate a conditioned orienting activa- 
tion of EEG (the so-called arousal reaction) and an 
unstable peripheral conditioned reaction (expressed 
in the appearance of electrical activity of the hand 
muscles) in response to a conditioned light stimulus.” 
One can then “distinguish between the generalized 
orienting reflex related to various stimuli and the 
local orienting reflex arising when adequate stimuli 
act on the analyzer.”—/. D. London. 


5247. Rusinov, V. S. IV Mezhdunarodnyi kon- 
gress po élektroéntsefalografii. {Fourth Interna- 
tion Congress in Electroencephalography.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 137-141.—A summary of the 
papers, read at the 1957 congress on electroencepha- 
lography in Brussels, is provided with critical com- 
ment. Minimization of the role of the cortex in the 
formation of “conditioned connections” is deplored.— 
I. D. London. 

5248. Sakhiulina, G. T., & Mukhamedova, E. A. 
Izmeneniia v élektroéntsefalogramme cheloveka 
v protsesse obrazovaniia dvigatel’nogo navyka. 
[Changes in the electroencephalogram in the process 
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of forming a motor habit in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1958, 8, 491-498.—EEGs of adult Ss were 
recorded when revolving the pedals of a velo-ergome- 
ter. ‘The initial phases of this new activity were ac- 
companied by the appearance in the EEG of high- 
frequency oscillations recorded from wide regions of 
the cerebral cortex, but most distinctly from the 
sensory-motor zone. With additional training, high- 
frequency oscillations, localized in separate points of 
the sensory-motor region, appeared in volleys in 
rhythm with the Ss’ movements, alternating with 
alpha waves. Later, when the Ss became accustomed 
to the muscular work performed, alpha waves were 
recorded in all the examined regions of the cortex 
(occipital, parietal, and frontal ).—/. D. London. 


5249. Sanchez-Longo, L. P., & Forster, F. M. 
(Georgetown Medical Center, Washington, D. C.) 
Clinical significance of impairment of sound lo- 
calization. Neurology, 1958, 8, 119-125.—50 nor- 
mal human Ss and 50 Ss with various types of brain 
damage were tested for sound localization. 19 of 21 
cases involving temporal lobe lesions showed sig- 
nificant impairments of sound localization in a hori- 
zontal plane. The impairments were predominantly 
in the contralateral auditory field. No clear correla- 
tion was demonstrated between impairment of lo- 
calization and damage to sites other than the temporal 
lobe.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

5250. Schalling, Daisy. Qualitative changes in 
vocabulary test performance after lobotomy and 
selective frontal operations. Acta psychol., 1957, 
13, 279-287.—After lobotomy and 3 types of selec- 
tive frontal operations, vocabulary performance of 
40 neurotic patients was analyzed. After lobotomy, 
there was a significant decrease in quantitative scores 
and lowering of quality of definitions. After selective 
operations, there was no significant decrease in quan- 
titative scores, but a marked lowering of the quality 
of word definitions. The findings justify warnings 
against accepting conventional vocabulary scores as 
a measure of premorbid intelligence in brain-injured 
patients. They also support the Yacorzynski hy- 
pothesis that the stability of the vocabulary test in 
some cases of mental impairment is only apparent. 
Traditional vocabulary scoring may conceal important 
losses in finer discrimination.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5251. Sedlachek, I. Vliianie vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti na uroven’ sakhara krovi. [Influence 
of higher nervous activity on level of sugar in the 
blood.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 384-392. 
—Unconditioned and positive conditioned alimentary 
reflexes result in a rapid momentary increase in blood 
sugar with glucemic rate dependent on magnitude of 
the unconditioned and conditioned stimuli. In cases 
of inhibitory conditioning, where the conditioned 
stimulus has “negative signal meaning,” glucemic 
decrease is noted. A leveling of fluctuations of sugar 
content in the blood is observed when elaborating and 
stabilizing a “dynamic stereotype of stimuli,” while 
its disturbance causes changes in normal glucemic 
level. In cases of experimental neurosis with an “ex- 
tensive irradiation of the inhibitory process,” a steep 
drop in sugar level in the blood is observed, lasting 
until disappearance of the neurotic symptoms.—/. D. 
London. 

5252. Shiliagina, N. N. Izmenenie bioélektri- 
cheskoi aktivnosti kory golovnogo mozga pri 





5253-5258 
orientirovochnom i uslovnom refleksakh u zhivot- 

nykh v ontogeneze. [Changes in bioelectrical 
tivity of the cortex of the brain during (action of 
ienting and conditioned reflexes in animals 
enesis.| Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 
electrical activity of the motor and 
process of formation 


the) of 
nm ontog 
82-592.—The 

ual cortex was studied in the 
f the orienting reflex and during elaboration of a 
onditioned motor reflex. When elaborating a con 
ditioned reflex, rhythmic oscillations are ob- 
erved in the which appear 


long before the 
formation of the conditioned reaction.—/. D. 
London 


5253. Skorunskaia, T. N. Vzaimodeistvie sig- 
nal’ nykh sistem pri odnovremennom pred” iavlenii 
neposredstvennogo i slovesnogo  razdrazhitelei 
protivopolozhnogo znacheniia. [Interaction of the 
signal systems with simultaneous application of di 

ind verbal stimuli of opposite significance.] Zh. 
sh. nervn, Deiatel., 1958, 8, 346-352.—The 
between direct and verbal conditioned stimuli 
from 8 to 29 years of age was studied, utilizing 
Smolenskii’s “motor method with verbal rein 
It was found that, when a stimulus con- 
and direct photic components of op 
is applied, all Ss respond first to 

Subsequently, the number of Ss 
verbal « ‘“omponent 
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5254. Sokolova, A. A. Elektricheskaia aktivnost’ 
zritel’noi i dvigatel’noi oblastei kory golovnogo 
mozga krolika pri podkreplenii dominantnogo 


ochaga v dvigatel’noi oblasti svetovymi razdraz- 


[Electrical activity of the visual and motor 
cortex of the brain in the rabbit dur- 
forcement of a dominant locus in the motor 
gion by photic stimulation.] Zh. wyssh. nervn 
) 1958, 8, 593-601.—A study was made of the 
electrical activity of the visual and motor cortex in 
the rabhit when a “dominant locus” in the motor area, 
produced by action of direct current of small intensity, 
is reinforced by photic stimulation. A more or less 
pronounced similarity in background activity is ob 
in the electrograms of the visual and motor 
a motor reaction appears in response to 
In response to intermittent photic 
photic rhythm is 


heniiami. 
revions of the 
ing reit 


Hevate 


serTy ible 
cortex when 
photic stimulation 
stimulation, a recruitment of the 
observable in the electrogram of the motor cortex, 
similar to that usually observed in the visual cortex. 
There similarity between the EEGs obtained 
in the presence of reflex reactions caused by a “domi- 
nant locus” in the cerebral cortex and those observed 
by other researchers during the phase of generaliza- 
tion of the conditioned reflex.—/. D. London. 

(Walter Reed Army Inst. Re- 
search, Washington, D. C.) Secondary reinforce- 
ment established with subcortical stimulation. 
Science, 1958, 127, 466-467.—“The study described in 
the present report was directed at the investigation 
of the brain stimulation reward with respect to an 
other important property of primary reinforcing 
ability to (secondary) reinforce 
originally neutral stimuli, if these 
stimuli closely and regularly precede the occurrence 
of the primary reinforcer. The present finding that 
electrical stimulation of the brain can serve as pri- 
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mary reinforcement in establishing secondary rein- 
forcing powers in neutral stimuli extends the gen- 
erality of its action as a reinforcer and also provides 
information about the process through which 
stimuli take on secondary reinforcing func- 
An investigation of 18 rats with chronic bi- 
implants in or near the septum or 
con- 


some 
neutral 
tions.” 
polar electrode 
anterior hypothalamus was conducted. “It is 
cluded that electrical stimulation of septal and hy 
pothalamic structures can serve as primary reinforce 
ment in establishing reinforcing powers in neutral 
stimuli.” J. Lachman. 


5256. Strumwasser, Felix. (U. California, 
Angeles) Long-term recording from single neu- 
rons in brain of unrestrained mammals. Science, 
1958, 127, 469-470.—“It has been found possible to 
record discharges of single neurons for periods of a 
week or more by implantation of several stainless 
steel wires 80 in diameter, with insulation exposed 
at the tip. The animal in use is 
the California ground squirrel, Citellus beecheyi, 
which is being used in a study of brain mechanisms 
in hibernation.” The technique is described. 2 fig- 
ures are presented to indicate results. One of these 
illustrates the pattern “of a unit in the mesencephalic 
reticular formation of an alert, deafened squirrel rest 
ing in the dark.” The second figure illustrates cer 
tain persistent spike waves which are inferred to be 
the “action potentials of single and identical neurons.” 
It is believed that “techniques which allow the study 
of the behavior of neurons over a period of days are 
of potential value in understanding long-term phe- 
nomena in the central nervous system, including 
learning, memory and recall; these techniques are 
now available.”—S. J. Lachman. 

5257. Tikhomirova, N. P. Vliianie streptomit- 
sina na funktsional’noe sostoianie tsentral’noi 
nervnoi sistemy zhivotnykh (morskikh svinok). 
[Influence of streptomycin on the functional state of 
the central nervous system in animals (guinea pigs). ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 116-122.—Func 
tional changes in the central nervous system of guinea 
pigs were recorded following injection of therapeutic 
(6000 units) and large doses (30,000 units) of strep 
tomycin. Utilizing “Kotliarevskii’s method of motor 
alimentary conditioned reflexes,” it was shown that 
streptomycin in therapeutic doses, and more definitely 
in large doses, brings on “passive inhibition in the 
cerebral cortex in close dependence on the typological 
features of the higher nervous activity” displayed. 
The least changes occur in animals with higher nerv- 
ous system of the well-balanced type. “Active differ- 
entiated inhibition is the first to be disturbed in ani 
mals with unequilibrated nervous processes.” In ani- 
mals with a “weak excitatory process” streptomycin 
induces a very deep inhibition lasting over 10 days. 
The findings point to the “favorable influence of 
streptomycin on the conditioned-reflex activity of 
animals with weaker type of nervous system and low- 
ered tone of the subcortical ceniers.”—/. D. London. 


5258. Towe, Arnold L., & Amassian, Vahé E. 
(U. Washington School Medicine) Patterns of ac- 
tivity in single cortical units following stimula- 
tion of the digits in monkeys. J. Neurophysiol., 
1958, 21, 292-311.—“The discharge patterns of in 
dividual somatosensory cortex of the 
rhesus mechanical and electrical 
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stimulation of the digits have been explored; the 
nature of the interaction of two simultaneous or suc- 
cessive, spatially separated, peripheral inputs has been 
investigated. It was found necessary to express the 
various discharge properties of the units in terms of 
probability statements, for in no instance did any 
unit behave in an invariant manner.”—G. West- 
heimer. 


5259. Verzilova, O. V. Izmenenie élektriches- 
koi aktivnosti kory golovnogo moza sobaki v 
oblast slukhovogo i dvigatel’nykh analizatorov pri 
obrazovanii i peredelke dvigatel-nykh oboronitel’- 
nykh refleksov. | Changes in electrical activity of the 
cerebral cortex in the dog in the region of the audi- 
tory and motor analyzers during the formation and 
alteration of motor defensive (conditioned) reflexes. } 
Zh, vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 437-448.—The 
elaboration of a motor defensive conditioned reflex 
in a dog to a rhythmic auditory stimulus of low fre- 
quency produces slow oscillations of biopotentials 
with high amplitude, whose rhythm approximates the 
frequency of the conditioned stimulation. The os- 
cillations of biopotentials, appearing under the action 
of the auditory conditioned stimulus, change “when 
the conditioned stimulus is included in the stereo 
type as a component.” At the beginning of the elabo- 
ration of differentiation of a response, cortical elec- 
trical activity increases in the regions of the auditory 
and motor analyzers, while in cases of firmly elabo- 
rated differentiation it diminishes. In this case the 
slow oscillations of biopotentials, related to the action 
of the conditioned stimulus, disappear. Changes in 
cortical bioelectrical potentials were also recorded 
after reversal of the signal meaning of the condi- 
tioned stimuli.—/. D. London. 


5260. Vyrbanova-Angelova, A. V.  Patologi- 
cheski izmenennyi interotseptivnyi korkovyi punkt. 
[The pathologically altered interoceptive cortical 
point.| Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 366-371. 
—Utilizing as S a dog with “strong equilibrated inert 
type of nervous system” and employing conditioning 
of the alimentary reflex, “overstrain of the nervous 
processes in a cortical interoceptive point” was pro- 
duced by attempting a difficult differentiation. This 
occasioned pathological deviations of higher nervous 
activity in the animal, expressed in the form of a 
“lesioned cortical point.” The pathological focus of 
higher nervous activity may remain latent indefinitely 
and manifest itself only in cases of a “certain inter- 
action with other cortical points As the patho- 
logical process becomes more profound, accidental 
stimuli may turn into conditioned signals, producing 
the pathological reaction.” Checking pathological dis- 
turbances may be managed through “active inhibition 
of the interoceptive point.”—/. D. London. 


5261. Wilson, Martha. (Institute of Living, Hart- 
ford, Conn.) Effects of circumscribed cortical le- 
sions upon somesthetic and visual discrimination 
in the monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
630-635.—Cortical lesions in the parieto-preoccipital 
region including the percuneal gyrus of the monkey 
produced significant deficits in tactile discrimination. 
Degree of deficit was related to test difficulty —L. J. 
O'Kelly. 


(See also Abstracts 5162, 5420, 5583, 5610, 5638 
5694, 6750) 
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5262. Alluisi, Earl A., & Sidorsky, Raymond C. 
(Ohio State U.) The empirical validity of equal 
discriminability scaling. J/. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 
86-95.—Using Ss who made absolute judgments of 
the sizes of small circles of light found that ED 
scales can be used validly for selecting equally dis- 
criminable stimuli independently of the number of 
stimuli to be selected and independently of the tinal 
absolute levels of performance attainable with these 
stimuli. 17 references.—J. Arbit. 

5263. Aronson, Harriet June. The influence of 
training and field dependency on the modification 
of misperception. l)issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 673. 
—Abstract. 

5264. Bergstrém, Rudolf M. (U. Helsinki) Die 
Mitberiicksichtigung des Subjects im sinnesphysi- 
ologischen Messakt. [Consideration of the subject 
in psychophysiologic measurements.]| Acta Physiol. 
Scand., 41, Suppl. No. 144, 1957, 157 p.—A _ con- 
ceptual model of perceiving is sought where the 5S 
need not be sacrificed to “objectivity.” The “central- 
nervous-system/environment” model is replaced by 
“experience/space-time” formulae, such as E-—-t".k 
(—v".m). Rolling balls, hitting the finger tip, pro- 
duced “monopolar” equality experiences in about 4% 
of the persons, i.e., equality was experienced either 
when mv, or mv? (majority of the Ss), or mv® were 
equal. Others were either distinctly or diffusely 
“polypolar,” having 2 or 3 equality points. 2-page 
bibliography.—E. Bakis. 

5265. Bianki, V. L. Vliianie chastichnoi pere- 
rezki mozolistogo tela (corpus callosum) u sobak 
na differentsirovanie zritel’nykh, svukovykh i 
kozhnykh razdrazhitelei. [Influence of partial sec- 
tion of the corpus callosum in the dog on differen- 
tiation of visual, auditory, and cutaneous stimuli. ] 
Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 701-708.—The activity 
of the visual, auditory, and cutaneous analyzers was 
studied in dogs after partial section of the anterior 
corpus callosum. Postoperative impairment of differ- 
entiation lasted more than 6 months; the visual 
analyzer being affected to a greater extent than the 
auditory. Ditferentiation between tactile stimulation 
of symmetrical points was also impaired. Evidence 
for partial compensation in the course of time was 
also noted. It is concluded that normal spatial ori- 
entation depends upon the integrity of the hemispheric 
connections.—/. D, London. 

5266. Biersdorf, K., Fiks, A. I., Gonyea, G. G., 
Rubinstein, A. I., & Cofer, C. N. (U. Maryland) 
Problem solution as a function of sequence of 
components in nonsense items. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 503-505.—“Simple verbal items were con 
structed out of nonsense materials which S was to 
solve by marking one of the four parts in each item 
that ‘did not belong.’ Each of the experimental items 
contained two possible solutions, based on letter re 
semblances among the first two parts. It was shown 
that the order in which these first two parts appeared 
in the item had a significant influence on S’s choice 
in or solution of the item. It is concluded that intra- 
verbal connections are not essential to the control that 
the first stimulus pattern encountered by S may exert 
over his problem solving in a simple situation.”—C. 
H. Ammons. 
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Blackwell, H. Richard. (U. Michigan) 
Comments on “subliminal projection.” J. Com 
munication, 1958, 8, 68-76 In the opinion of the 
writer ... there is no convincing evidence that sub 

inal projections offer possibilities or threats of 

pecially effective control of human behavior. On 
the contrary, there is rather convincing evidence that 
optical projections are effective in direct proportion 
to their visibility, so that subliminal projections are 
unusually ineffective. ‘That is, the visible the 
projective, the less will be its effectiveness." —D. EF. 
Veister. 

5208. Blumenfeld, Walter. Don Quijote und 
Sancho Panza als psychologische Typen. [Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza as psychological types. | 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1958, 9, 29-52.—The last knight and 
his servant represent prototypes of a bipolar typology 
based upon the relation of man to nearness and dis- 
tance. The plesioklin type is geared completely to 


5267. 


less 


events near to him in space and time, while the tele 
klin type has the tendency to prefer distance in the 


lateral and figurative sense. Don Quixote serves as 
model for the teleklin type, Sancho Panza as model 


for the plesioklin type.—l’. J. Koppitz. 


' 
5269. Bockian, A. H., Anglemier, A. F., & Sather, 
Lois A. (Oregon State Coll.) A comparison of an 
objective and subjective measurement of beef 
tenderness. Food J ech., 1958, 12, 483-485.—Tender- 
ness of cooked meat from the longissimus dorsi was 
measured subjectively using a 7-point rating scale 
with a panel of 11 trained Ss and objectively in 
terms of the total electrical energy required to grind 
matched samples in a grinder attachment on a home 
mixer. In 2 experiments correlation of — .59 (59 
samples) and .60 (86 samples) were obtained. 
Correlations were higher for samples evaluated im 
mediately after cooking. ‘These results suggest that 
further improvements are required in the grinder 
method before it can be considered satisfactory for 
evaluating tenderness.—D. Rk. Peryam. 


5270. Brown, W. Lynn; Carr, Richard M., & 
Overall, John E. The effect of whole-body radia- 
tion upon association of peripheral cues. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 58-47. 4 p.—Ob- 
ject-quality stimuli were presented as discrimination 
problems to rhesus monkeys of 3 treatment groups: 
nonirradiated, low-dose irradiated, and high-dose i 
radiated. The experiment was designed to determine 
whether the Ss associated peripherally placed stimuli 
and whether normal and irradiated Ss differed in the 
extent to which such association was made. ‘The 
performance of nonirradiated Ss gave evidence of as 
sociation of peripherally placed stimuli; no significant 
evidence of such association was observed in the per 
formance of the irradiated monkeys. The results are 
interpreted as supporting the hypothesis of a shift in 
response thresholds to extraneous stimuli and the 
hypothesis of a narrowing of attention in irradiated 
os. 

5271. Comalli, Peter E., Jr., Werner, Heinz, & 
Wapner, Seymour. Studies in physiognomic per- 
ception: III. Effect of directional dynamics and 
meaning-induced sets on autokinetic motions. /. 
Psychol., 1957, 43, 289-299.—“Three experiments 
were carried out to demonstrate that visual direc- 
tional dynamics exist as a behaviorally measurable 


event. Directional dynamics refer to dynamic prop- 
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erties of objects, such as the directional quality in a 
Left-right and up-down 

have a significant effect on 
autokinetic motion: autokinetic motion con 
sonant with the direction of the dynamics in the 
stimulus figure. 


In addition to objectively demon 
strating visual dynamics with means of behavioral 
measurement, the study shows how meaning, induced 
by instruction, can be treated experimentally and in 
terpreted within an organismic theory of perception.” 

R. W. Husband. 

5272. Crow, Wayman J., & Hammond, Kenneth 
R. (U. Colorado) The generality of accuracy and 
response sets in interpersonal perception. /. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 384-390—In experi 
ment I, 15 measures of Ss’ perception of other peo 
ple were obtained. Only 8 of the intercorrelations 
were significant. In experiment II, Ss’ judgments 
of other people were obtained in 3 sessions distributed 
over a school year. Comparison of the 3 sets of judg 
ments indicated low relationship among accuracy 
scores, high relationship among response-set scores. 
Assumption of general ability of interpersonal pet 
ceptiveness is untenable; reliability of interpersonal 
perception may be due to consistency in response set 
rather than in ability—. S. Harper. 

5273. Drobits, Richard. Microgenesis and cer- 
tain primitive perceptual processes. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2207.—Abstract. 

5274. Estes, W. K., & Johns, Marcia D. (U. 
Indiana) Probability-learning with ambiguity in 
the reinforcing stimulus. dmer. J. Psychiol., 1958, 
71, 219-228.—40 Ss were asked to predict whether 
the larger of 2 stimuli would appear on the right or 
left, and then to judge whether the predicted event 
had occurred. Under one condition of the experi- 
ments the 2 stimuli were of objectively equal size, in 
the companion condition one was objectively larger 
but by a small amount. Results showed that “judg- 
ments ... [were] determined both by characteristics 
of the stimulus and by the S’s preceding predictions.” 
rhus “a theory which assumes that S’s response to a 
stimulus is a critical determiner of its reinforcing 
effects” is confirmed.—R. H. Waters. 

5275. Fahler, J.. & Cadoret, R. J. (Winnipeg 
Medical School) ESP card tests of college stu- 
dents with and without hypnosis. J. Parapsychol., 
1958, 22, 125-136.—The Ss were tested for ESP in 
dividually, each one working with and without hyp- 
nosis in each session. The score was higher under 
hypnosis in 46 sessions, and lower in only 8. The 
reason for the improved performance under hyp- 
nosis is not clear from this experiment.—J. G. Pratt. 

5276. Fisk, G. W., & West, D. J. Towards ac- 
curate prediction from ESP data. J. Soc. Psych. 
Res., Lond., 1957, 39, 157-162.—The authors felt that 
better ESP scores might be obtained by group rather 
than by individuals, so they devised this experiment 
accordingly. 14 Ss were used who had previously 
shown ESP ability. Targets were 12 clock-face 
cards, numbered from 1 to 12. Ss reported by mail 
their guessed arrangements of these 12 cards, which 
were shuffled and rearranged daily at 9:00 A.M. The 
experiment was 11 weeks in duration (Sunday 
omitted) from September 2 to November 17, 1956. 
Results were not as the authors had expected, as no 
One explanation for this 


picture of a bird in flight. 
directional dynamics |} 


occurs 


unusual results occurred. 
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was given as the cross influence one S has on an- 
other, with a specific S thereby acting as the experi- 
menter or agent. Further experimentation is sug- 
gested, on a larger scale than here undertaken.—O. /. 
Jacobsen. 

5277. Fleishman, Edwin A., Roberts, Millard M., 
& Friedman, Morton P. (Yale U.) A factor 
analysis of — and we measures in 
ge tot appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 129- 

—‘‘Fourteen mS... a. printed aptitude meas- 
ures were administered to students prior to entry 
into training for radiotelegraphy. These 14 meas- 
ures, together with a criterion of proficiency in learn- 
ing to receive Morse Code, were subjected to factor 
analysis study. Five factors were identified as 
Visualization, Verbal Knowledge, Speed of Closure, 
Auditory Rhythm Perception, and Auditory Percep- 
tual Speed. Three of these, Auditory Rhythm Per- 
ception, Auditory Perceptual Speed, and Speed of 
Closure, were found to contribute to the criterion of 
subsequent code proficiency.”—P. Ash. 

5278. Gemelli, Agostino. (Catholic U. Milan, 
Italy) The visual perception of movement. Amer. 
J, Psychol., 1958, 71, 291-297.—A phenomenological 
study of a simple movement, an object moving in 
reveals that “the direction and the speed of the 
object . . . [and] other situations which, because of 
past experience, induce us to consider a movement as 
quicker or slower” enter into the perception of move- 
ment. Movement to the right is perceived as faster 
than movement to the left; vertical movement is 
slower than downward, but either movement in the 
vertical plane is faster than horizontal movement.— 


R. H. Waters. 


space, 


5279. Gogel, W. C. 


(Army Med. Res. Lab., Fort 
caae Ky.) An observer constant in the percep- 
tion of stereoscopic depth. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1958, No. 316. ii, 24 p.—2 experiments were 
conducted to determine whether the amount of binocu- 
lar disparity necessary to perceptually duplicate a 
frontal extent in depth is proportional to the angular 
size of the frontal extent, is independent of converg- 
ence distance, and is particular for an S. The mag- 
nitude of the adjusted binocular disparity required for 
the depth duplication: increased with the increase in 
the magnitude of the horizontal extent being dupli- 
cated, showed no statistically significant change with 
a 2° change in convergence, and was reliably differ- 
ent between Ss. The results suggest that an observer 
constant occurs which specifies the amount of binocu 
lar disparity perceptually equivalent to an angular 
unit of frontal extent—R. V’. Hamilton. 

5280. Hahn, J. F. (U. Virginia) Cutaneous 
vibratory thresholds for square-wave electrical 
pulses. Science, 1958, 127, 879-880.—Since with 
square-wave stimulation separate variation of fre- 
quency and duration can be achieved, while rate of 
current increase during each pulse remains constant, 
such stimulation is a means of analyzing the fre 
quency-intensity functions obtained with sinusoidal 
currents. “Two graduate students and one staff 
member served as subjects. All had had previous 
experience in reporting electrically aroused cutaneous 
sensations.” Thresholds were measured by a modi 
fied method of limits. A table presents mean 
lute thresholds at several pulse durations and rates 
(60, 100, 200, 500, and 1000 pulses per second and 
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at durations of 0.1, 0.2, 0.4, 0.7, 1.0, 2.0, 4.0, and 7.0 
milliseconds). Strength-duration curves at several 
pulse rates are also presented. “In the range of fre- 
quencies examined, it may be inferred that the in- 
crease of cutaneous vibratory thresholds, as sinus- 
oidal current frequency is raised, results largely from 
the shortening of the half-cycle length, rather from 
any direct effect of frequency per se.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

5281. Harding, George F., Glassman, Sidney M.., 
& Helz, William C. Maturation and the spiral 
aftereffect. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 276- 
277.—"‘The spiral aftereffect technique was admin- 
istered to 81 children ranging in age from 48 to 71 
months. No children below 55 months reported the 
aftereffect, while all of those above 69 months were 
able to report the phenomenon. Mental age was 
found to bear a more direct relationship to perception 
of the aftereffect than chronological age. The re- 
sults of this study lend support to the hypothesis that 
children below a certain age level, presumably be- 
cause of insufficient neural maturation, exhibit some 
behaviors similar to those of brain injured adults.” 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5282. Helson, Harry, & Wilkinson, A. E. (U. 
Texas) A study of the Witte-Kénig paradoxical 
fusion-effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 316-320. 
—The effect referred to is that “when an outline- 
circle is presented to one eye, and a circle with a 
small gap is presented to the other eye, the gap will 
appear in the fused image; but if the gap is large, 
it is not seen in the composite image.” Witte and 
Konig suggest an explanation in terms of some cen- 
tral process. Experiments show, however, that the 
phenomenon can be viewed as a contrast effect be- 
tween size of gap, width of line, and reflectance of 
background. If it is a central phenomenon “‘it is at 
the level of sensory cortical processes rather than at 
the associative or meaning level.” Implications for 
the use of the Snellen chart are suggested—R. H. 
IVaters. 

5283. Hoisington, L. D., & Spencer, Carol. (U. 
Oklahoma) Specific set and the perception of 
“subliminal” material. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
263-269.—Lists of words were placed beyond the 
point at which the 60 Os could read them. The Os 
were then told orally, or shown visually, one of the 
words and then asked to pick that word out from the 
list. The introduction of this specific set was found 
significant for the perceptual process.—R. H. Waters. 

5284. Inaba, Kay. Investigations of sensory 
interaction. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 646.—Ab- 
stract. 

5285. Jones, F. Nowell. (U. California, Los An- 
anon Scales of subjective intensity for odors of 
diverse chemical nature. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 305-310.—“The subjective intensities of n-butanol, 
sec-butanol, iso-butanol, ethyl acetate, cyclohexane, 
and pyridine at several levels of concentration were 
scaled by the method of magnitude-estimation.” Re- 
sults indicate that the relation of subjective magni- 
tude to stimulus-intensity can be described by the 
same formula whether the substances be polar or non- 
polar.—R. H. Waters. 


5286. Kessen, William. (Yale U.) The role of 
experience in judging children’s photographs. J. 
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5288. Levine, Bernard. Sensory interaction: 
The joint effects of visual and auditory stimula- 
tion on critical flicker fusion frequency. /isserta 


m Abstr., 1958, 18, 300 Abstract 

5289. McCullough, Paul Maurice. 
tual discrimination of similarities. 
[bstr., 1958, 18, 1866-1867.—Abst 
McEwen, Peter. 
lew York: ¢ Univer 
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5291. Morikawa, Yasuo. (\Vaseda U.) On the 
effect of previous experience on judgment of lifted 
weights: An examination of adaptation level 
theory. Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 366-374.—To 
test the concept of adaptation level as a way of ac 
counting for the effect of assimilation in judging 
lifted weights, different adaptation 

iblished for black and white weights 

by itching colors. In the critical series the black 
weights tended to be judged heavier than the white 
a result which also held in general for naive Ss. It 
gested that both contrast and assimilation effects 
red in any theory of adaptation level. 
English summary.—J. Lyons. 


Mozell, Maxwell Mark. (Brown U.) 
Electrophysiology of olfactory bulb. J/. Neuro- 
physiol., 1958, 21, 183-196.—‘“The integrated spike 
discharge from four points on the olfactory bulb was 
measured as a function of the concentration of 
acetate, heptane, ethyl] ether, and benzene. Discharge 
strength and duration increased approximately as a 
negatively accelerated function of concentration. The 
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lation to the apparently poor intensity discrimination 
of olfaction. The response curves, in terms of mg. pet 
liter, were arranged in the following order: amyl 
heptane, benzene, and ether. The spatial and 
| differentiation observed was not considered 
de an adequate basis for olfactory discrimina 
1. Westheimer. 


Myers, Charles M. (Long Island U.) 
Phenomenological idiom and perceptual form. 
Phil. Sci., 1958, 25, 71-81 An epistemological ex 
pression deals with the process and state of knowing 
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5294. Novey, Samuel. The meaning of the con- 
cept of mental representation of objects. /’sycho 
mal. Quart., 1958, 27, 57-79.—“In order to include 
useful concepts of unconscious objects and of the 

we must have a more complex but more 
of the perceptual system and 
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Ormiston, Donald William. The effects 
of sensory deprivation and sensory bombardment 
on apparent movement thresholds. Missertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2200-2201.—Abstract 


5296, Piaget, Jean; Vinh-Bang, & Matalon, Ben- 
jamin. (U. Geneva) Note on the law of the tem- 
poral maximum of some optico-geometric illu- 
sions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 277-282 Phe 
fact that Miusions show a temporal maxi 
mum (as ex] time is amount ot 
the illusion then de 
creases) is interpreted as giving support to an in 
terpretation of such illusions in terms of a theory 
which assumes the operation of centration 
(over-estimation because of attention being centered 
on the element) and the number of such centrations 
required to perceive the geometrical figure —R. H. 
Waters. 
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5297. Popper, Juliet Martha. Motivational and 
social factors in children’s perceptions of height. 


Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 684.—Abstract. 


5298. Pratt, J. G. & Roll, W. G. (Duke U.) 
The Seaford disturbances. /. Parapsychol., 1958, 
22, 79-124.—The article presents a record of the un 
explained physical events in the Herrmann household 
on Long Island and analyzes the occurrences in rela 
tion to possible causes. No explanation in ordinary 
physical and al terms was found for some 
of the disturbances. The is discussed in rela 
tion to the hypothesis of Spontaneous Recurrent Psy 
chokinesis (RSPR), but no conclusion is possible 
on the basis of these uncontrolled occurrences.—/. G. 
Pratt. 
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5299, Sato, Tetsuo. (Nanzan U.) The effect of 
angular boundaries on phenomenal velocity. Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 350-357.—When the ends of an 
aperture are shaped to a point, either facing in or 
facing out, and Ss are asked to compare with a stand- 
ard the phenomenal velocity of a track which moves 
behind the aperture, the results are: (a) although the 
point always increases phenomenal velocity, the effect 
is greater when the point faces toward the center; 
(b) the apparent decrease in length of aperture has 
no effect on velocity; but (c) the apparent length of 
the aperture is decreased by the motion perceived. 
English summary.—J. Lyons. 

5300. Schmeidler, G. (City Coll., N.Y.) Analy- 
sis and evaluation of proxy sessions with Mrs. 
Caroline Chapman. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 137- 
155.—16 sessions with the “sensitive” proxy visitors 
obtained verbal records intended to fit the personal 
circumstances of absent and unidentified persons. 
This material was subjected to a controlled quantita- 
tive evaluation in ways designed to take into account 
differences in the character of the sensitive’s descrip- 
tive statements. The statistical significance was 
greater with a method which weighted the more dis- 
tinctive items.—J. G. Pratt. 

5301. Scholtz, D. A. Die Grundsatze der Ges- 
taltwahrnehmung in der Haptik. [Fundamental 
principles of form perception in touch.| Acta psy- 
chol., 1958, 13, 299-333.—Patterns of dots and line- 
drawings show no immediate organization into units, 
nor is even form perceived directly. Gestalt laws 
seemingly have no validity for haptic perceptions. 
The blind-folded S performs a structural analysis, 
tries to discover the geometrical-spatial relationships. 


Component parts are examined separately and suc- 
cessively, followed by a constructive synthesis.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

5302. Scodel, Alvin, & Austrin, Harvey. The 
perception of Jewish photographs by non-Jews 


and Jews. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 278- 
280.—2 groups of Ss, a Jewish group and a non-Jew- 
ish group labeled 100 photographs as Jewish or non- 
Jewish and selected the 30 that appeared most Jewish- 
looking. “In both groups high F scorers labeled more 
photographs as Jewish than low F scorers, but in 
neither group was there a significant difference in 
accuracy between high and low scorers. There was 
no significant relationship in either group between 
response bias and accuracy. With respect to between- 
group differences Jews were more accurate than non- 
Jews and manifested a tendency to label more photo- 
graphs as Jewish.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5303. Seaquist, Maurice Raymond. Perception 
of the statistical structure of grouped events. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2217.—Abstract. 

5304. Sherif, Muzafer; Taub, Daniel, & Hov- 
land, Carl I. (U. Oklahoma) Assimilation and 
contrast effects of anchoring stimuli on judgments. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 150-155.—“The hypothesis 
was tested that introduction of anchoring stimuli im- 
mediately adjacent to the stimuli being judged will 
cause displacement of judgments in the direction of 
the anchor. This would constitute an ‘assimilation 
effect.’ Anchors considerably beyond the stimulus 
range were also employed to replicate previous find- 
ings that this will cause a displacement of judgments 
away from the anchor (‘contrast effect’).” These 


5299-5309 


hypotheses were confirmed and discussed in terms of 
allied phenomena in the field of social judgments.— 
J. Arbit. 

5305. Shiose, Teiko. (Keio U.) An application 
of the method of multidimensional scaling to the 
perception of similarity or difference in colors. II. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 375-385.—Continuing the 
author’s previous work, in which a multidimensional 
scaling system was devised to develop a 2-dimensional 
space on which to plot the value and chroma of 9 
colors, a similar approach was used to produce a 3- 
dimensional space to include hue as well. The co- 
ordinate system thus empirically derived, on the basis 
of repeated observations by 2 subjects, agreed fairly 
well with the Munsell system. The color factor had 
a greater effect on judgment than the chroma. Eng- 
lish summary.—J. Lyons. 

5306. Shore, Milton F. (Boston U.) Perceptual 
efficiency as related to induced muscular effort and 
manifest anxiety. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 179- 
183.—Ss with high manifest anxiety scores showed a 
significant increase in efficiency while Ss with low 
manifest anxiety scores showed a decrease in efficiency 
as induced effort was increased. Ss with median 
scores showed a rise to an optimum level then a grad- 
ual decline. These results are consistent with a 
theory based upon the consistency of an individual’s 
reactions to stress.—J. Arbit. 

5307. Smith, Anthony J. Similarity of values 
and its relation to acceptance and the projection 
of similarity. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 251-260.—28 
students were given the revised Allport-Vernon Scale 
of Values to examine the causal relationship between 
the perception of similarity in value systems and ac- 
ceptance and to explore the relationship between ac- 
ceptance and the projection of similarity. From each 
student's answers, 2 partially completed experimental 
test booklets were prepared, one identical and one 
dissimilar from his own original. They were asked 
to study the completed answers and then finish the 
booklet as they thought such a person would answer. 
There was proven: (a) The extent to which a person 
sees another as resembling himself in consequential 
aspects will determine at least to some degree the ex- 
tent to which he will accept that person. (b) The 
degree to which one person accepts another is related 
to the extent to which he projects his own values on 
to that person.—R. W.. Husband. 


5308. Taft, Ronald, & Coventry, James. (U. 
Western Australia) Neuroticism, extraversion, and 
the perception of the vertical. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 139-142.—The experiment is de- 
scribed for 47 male Ss tested on their ability to judge 
a luminous rod held vertical while they were tilted 
sidewise in a chair within a dark room. “No differ- 
ence was found between those scoring high or low on 
neuroticism, but those scoring high on extraversion 
were significantly less accurate than were those scor- 
ing low.”—M. M. Gillet. 

5309. Tanaka, Toshitaka. (Osaka U.) A de- 
velopmental study of the comparison of figures 
varying in direction and arrangement of elements. 
Ill. Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 344-349.—A series of 
previous experiments by the author, in which Ss se- 
lected a figure most like a test figure, was replicated 
with 1280 new Ss, school children and adults. The 
children tended to match according to form and/or 
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simple arrangement, such as complete reversal, 
whereas the adults matched according to either color, 
form, or arrangement. English summary.—J. lyons 


5310. Turkel, Herbert. The generalized occur- 
rence of perceptual defense to anxiety-provoking 
words: An experimental test of the concept under 
“altering” and non-altering” conditions. Disserta 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 2219-2220.—Abstract. 

5311. Uchiyama, Michiaki, & Yokoyama, Akira. 
(Nagoya U.) The relation between visual phe- 
nomena and stimulation time: II. On the decay 
process of perceived length and size. Jap. J. Psy- 

hol., 1957, 28, 149-155.—By measurements of lines 
ind squares under prolonged inspection, it was con 
luded that overestimation, as a function of a “growth 
5 followed by 


ss,”” occurs for the first 5 seconds 


stimation, as a function of a 
result lid not appear to cle 
sure time, or intensity of the 
English summary I, 

5312. Uttal, William R. Cutaneous sensitivity 
to pulse electrical stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1509.—Abstract. 

5313. Vernon, Jack; McGill, 
Schiffman, Harold. (Princeton U.) Visual hallu- 
cinations during perceptual isolation. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 12, 31-34.—In Phase I, 9 Ss were con 
fined in a cubicle with a minimum of auditory and 
tactual stimulation for 72 hours, and were in the dark 

ccept for light leaks around the blindfold during at 

ist 2 trips daily from the cubicle. In Phase II 
eleven Ss were similarly confined, but in complete 
darkness for either 24, 48, or 72 hours. In Phase I 
6 Ss reported 2 or more hallucinations of lights or 
while in Phase II only a single hallucination 

It was suggested that “the greater the 
stimulation the less the likelihood of 
hallucinations.”—R. S. Davidon. 


5314. Vikainen, Inkeri. Synopsie und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir die Didaktik. [Svynopsia and its 
didactic importance.]| Turkey: Univer. Turkuensis, 
1958. 216 p.—This is a German language translation 
of a series of Finnish synesthetic studies, published in 
i Turkish monograph. Following a review of termi- 
nology and the literature, including eidetics, varied 
experiments with 1521 Ss of all ages are reported 
One of the purposes was to explore didactic methods 
related to the teaching of mathematics and history, 
and to the concepts of numbers and time. Findings 
were considered promising but not conclusive. 103 
H. P. David. 

5315. Wallis, D. Problémes de la recherche 
auditive et visuelle. {Problems of auditory and vis- 
ual search.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 145-152.— 
Experiments were undertaken with 12 officers and 12 
seamen of the British naval air arm to study vigilance 
for auditory and visual indications of trouble. Over 
a period of 3 hours there was no indication of a pro 
gressive deterioration. All the Ss maintained a re 
markable constancy of reaction. The detection of 
radar indications was least efficient at the periphery 
of projection. —W. W’. Wattenberg 

5316. Wulfeck, Joseph W., & Taylor, John H. 
(Eds.) Form discrimination as related to mili- 
tary problems. NAS-NRC Publ. Disaster Stud., 
1957, No. 561. xi, 263 p.—The papers in this sym- 
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posium range from the most theoretical to the most 
applied in character. Some of the topics discussed 
deal with transmission of information with different 
noise levels, research efforts in visual detection theory, 
from recognition studies, the problem of complexity 
vs. heterogeneity in the visual recognition of forms, 
visual discrimination as a function of stimulus, size, 
shape and edge gradient, the problem of redundancy, 
studies on configuration perception, and identification 
thresholds depending on different radar characteris- 
tics. While meetings of this kind should not be dis- 
couraged, the general impression was that each paper 
was presented propounding a definite attitude, and 
not enough effort was made to reach a common 
ground to integrate the different disciplines. 82 ref- 
D. Giannitrapani. 

5317. Zvereva, M. V. Vydelenie svoistv ob”- 
ektov pri razlichnykh sposobakh vospriiatiia. 
[Distinguishing the properties of objects utilizing 
different modes of perception.] V’op. Psikhol., 1958, 
4, 87-98.—How the properties of objects are recog 
nized when they are perceived simultaneously through 
sight and touch is the subject of the reported study. 
Simultaneous employment of these sense modalities 
does not necessarily reinforce perception of proper 
ties of objects. In some cases perception of an ob 
ject by both hand and eye does not help children to 
recognize it more fully, than when using only one 
of these senses. Thus, roughness is recognized as 
readily by sight alone as by simultaneous employment 
of sight and touch. Here, obviously associations are 
brought into play. On the other hand, simultaneous 
perception may decrease perceptual yield in that, for 
example, weight is no longer noticed when perception 
through touch is replaced by simultaneous perception 
by touch and sight. Here, masking of certain per- 
ceptions by others takes place—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 5064, 5463, 5690, 6273) 
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5318. Adair, H., & Bartley, S. H. (Michigan 
State U.) Nearness as a function of lateral orien- 
tation in pictures. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
135-141.—“Five photographs and their mirror im 
ages were used to test the supposition that objects in 
the left and right portions of the visual field, when 
viewed as objects in 3-dimensional scenes, do not have 
equal properties. A psychophysical method avoiding 
asking the 20 Os questions regarding the information 
sought has very clearly demonstrated a lateral differ- 
ence in object nearness. Each O observed four scenes, 
making a total of 72 observations which included all 
object placement and type of print comparisons.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 

5319. Alpern, Mathew. (U. Michigan) Varia- 
bility of accommodation during steady fixation at 
various levels of illuminance. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1958, 48, 193-197.—“Using the stigmatoscope, the 
variability of the dioptric power of the eye during 
steady fixation was measured for four observers over 
a range of intensities from 2.5 to 3.0 log trolands in 
one-half logarithmic steps. Two different viewing 
conditions (constant and variable size test letters) 
were studied but no significant difference between 
them was obtained. There was almost a fourfold 
decrease in the variability of the settings as the in- 
tensity was increased over this range. There was a 
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sharp transition at one troland, suggestive of a dis- 
continuity between scotopic and photopic vision. 
These changes could be eliminated by cycloplegia of 
the fixating eye. Essentially the same results were 
obtained when the refraction of one eye was measured 
objectively (with a concidence optometer), while the 
other eye fixated the chart. This latter technique is, 
however, less valid at the lower intensities because of 
the tendency to fixate the measuring light of the 
optometer. The data can be quantitatively described 
by a theory which postulates that the accommodation 
is continually fluctuating and that the limits of fluc- 
tuation are proportional to threshold AI/I.”—F. Rat- 
liff 

5320. Bagby, James W. (Roosevelt Hosp., New 
York) A cross-cultural study of perceptual pre- 
dominance in binocular rivalry. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 331-334.—Pairs of similar scenes, 
one Mexican and one from the United States, were 
presented stereoscopically to 12 Mexican Ss and 12 
matched Ss from the United States. “Under these 
conditions of experimentally induced binocular rivalry, 

. scenes from the S’s own culture tended to be per- 
ceptually predominant.”—R. S. Harper. 

5321. Bartley, S. Howard; Paczewitz, Gilbert, 
& Valsi, Edward. Brightness enhancement and 
the stimulus cycle. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 187-192.— 
“The pulse-to-cycle fraction of the intermittent stimu- 
lation was manipulated from 0.2 to 0.9 for two differ- 
ent photic pulse rates, 10.6 and 32 cycles per second. 
It was found that, according to expectations, shorten- 
ing the pulse increased brightness enhancement, ex- 
cept for terminal conditions. ... The results for these 
conditions do not seem to run counter to the expecta- 
tions from what we know about the neurophysiology 
of the optic pathway including the interpretation 
known as the alternation of response theory. In fact, 
the present findings tend to corroborate the theory.” 
—R. W. Husband. 

5322. Beck, Jacob. Stimulus correlates for the 
perceived illuminaion of a surface. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1876.—Abstract. 

5323. Bedford, R. E., & Wyszecki, G. W. (Di- 
vision of Applied Physics, National Research Council, 
Ottawa, Canada) Wavelengh discrimination for 
point sources. /. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 129-135. 
—*Wavelength discrimination curves have been meas- 
ured for two normal trichromats for three field sizes 
and various intensities. In order to obtain high- 
intensity levels in the blue region, a high-pressure 
xenon arc was used as a source. Results for the 1° 
field agree essentially with those of previous workers. 
The higher blue intensities have led to the establish- 
ment of a definite minimum at 420 mp. Results for 
the smaller field sizes differ considerably from previ- 
ous data. The chief reason for this seems to lie in 
the viewing technique used. While previous authors 
employed strict fixation, this paper reports data ob- 
tained with a scanning technique. The effect of dif- 
ferent methods of plotting is briefly discussed.”—F. 
Ratliff. 

5324. Bennett, A. G., Wells, August H., Binder, 
Rudolf F., & Brecher, G. A. (Western Reserve U.) 
Subjective and objective criteria of binocular fu- 
sion. Amer. J. Optom., 1958, 35, 59-68.—Cine- 
matographic recording of binocular fusion movements 
was undertaken on 42 normal Ss. The accuracy was 
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of the order of 0.5°. The average fusion time was 
about one second. No correlation was found between 
degree of heterophoria and fusion time—T7, Shipley. 

5325. Berger, Curt; Mahneke, Axel, & Morten- 
sen, Otto. (U. Copenhagen) Electronic multiflash 
generator for experiments in psychophysiological 
optics. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 191-192.—“‘An 
electronic generator is described which can produce 
single and several additional light flashes with inten- 
sity, light-dark ratio, and frequency as independent 
variables.”—F. Ratliff. 

5326. Blank, Albert A. (New York U.) Axioma- 
tics of binocular vision: The foundations of met- 
ric geometry in relation to space perception. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 328-334.—"The theory of 
binocular vision is given a foundation in the em- 
pirically defined relations of length ordering and 
alignment. The development differs significantly 
from earlier presentations in not requiring the pre- 
supposition of numerical metric relations, but shows 
instead how quantitative metric properties may be 
derived from the most elemental nonquantitative ob- 
servations of visual experience. ‘The requirement 
that the axioms reflect direct visual experience re- 
sults in a development of the foundations of metric 
geometry which is unconventional in that topological 
assumptions and assumptions as to the prolongation 
of segments are prescribed.”—F. Ratliff. 

5327. Brecher, C. A., Winters, D. M., Townsend, 
C. A. (Columbus, Ohio) Image alternation for 
aniseikonia determination. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 
45, 253-259.—A new method of measuring image size 
differences is described and recommended as a means 
of studying central cortical integration of binocular 


excitation patterns —D. Shaad. 


5328. Brindley, G. S. 


(Cambridge U.) Physiol- 
ogy of vision. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1958, 20, 559- 
582.—This review covers the period from June, 1954 
to May, 1957, and the material is organized in terms 
of the anatomy and histochemistry of the retina and 
visual pathway, photolabile pigments of the retina and 
their derivatives, human sensory experiments, elec- 
trical activity of the retina, electrical activity of the 
higher parts of the visual pathway, and higher parts 
of the visual pathway studied by methods other than 
electrical. 269 references.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5329. Brown, Robert H. (USN Research Labo- 
ratory, Washington, D. C.) Influence of stimulus 
luminance upon the upper speed threshold for the 
visual discrimination of movement. /. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 48, 125-128.—‘The observer viewed the 
center of a circular black area surrounded by a dimly 
illuminated area. A small moving spot of white light 
traversed the path of a horizontal line centered in the 
circle. At high speeds, the observer reported a sta- 
tionary line and could not indicate the direction of 
movement. At slow speeds, he indicated the direction 
(right or left)... . The threshold luminance for visi- 
bility of either the moving spot or stationary line in- 
creased directly with the stimulus speed. The thresh- 
old luminance for discrimination of motion of the 
moving spot also increased directly with its speed but 
approached infinity for a limiting asymptotic velocity 
at high speeds. The upper speed threshold increased 
directly with luminance at moderate luminances. At 
intense luminances, the upper speed threshold was ap- 
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proximately constant (35° of visual angle per sec).” 

I. Ratliff. 

5330. Crain, Kenneth Jones. Binocular rivalry, 
perceptual closure, and intelligence test perform- 
ance. Dissertation Absir., 1958, 18, 1095.—Abstract. 

5331. Kenitz, Curtis, F., Jr.. & Van Scotter, 
Donald A. (804 N. 27 St., Wilwaukee, Wisc.) The 
application of hypnosis in optometry. Optom. 
Whly., 1958, 49, 475-476.— The use of hypnosis as an 
aid in fitting contact lenses, in tonometry, and in other 
areas of optometric practice is illustrated by short 
case histories. I. Shipley. 

5332. Debons, Anthony. (Kome Air Devel. Cen.) 
Visual acuity and light adaptation. USAF RAD( 
tecn,. Kep., 1957, ; 154. lV, 14 p- © observers 
were Expose d to adapting luminances ol 2.36 to 4.84 
log trolands for 14 or 2U minutes after adequate dark 

Visual acuity thresholds measured 
for a grating test pattern by an ascending method of 
limits during the light adaptation period. The optical 
system afforded continuous variation of the size of 
the grating pattern image. Changes in visual acuity 
with duration of light adaptation were found only be 
tween adapting luminances of — 0.37 and 3.0 log tro 
lands. Visual acuity increased slightly during the 
first minute and then decreased gradually for 5 or 10 
minutes. lhe maximum change was about 20% and 
occurred at an adapting luminance of approximately 
0.0 log troland. Results are interpreted to support the 
requirement for ll 
photochemical factors in explanation of light adapta 
tion phenomena. 20-item bibliography.—J/. L. Brown. 

5333. De Kerf, J. L. F. (Research Laboratories, 
Gevaert Vhoto-Producten N. V., Mortsel, Belgium) 
Accuracy of tristimulus computations. J/. Opt. So 
Amer., 1958, 48, 334-338.—"In order to obtain in 
formation about the accuracy of the different weighted 
ordinate and selected ordinate methods, computed 
color values are compared for a number of reflecting 
surfaces and filters.”"—/. Ratliff. 

5334. DeMott, Donald W., & Boynton, Robert 
M. (U. Rochester) Retinal distribution of entop- 
tic stray light. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 13-22. 

“The primary purpose of this research is to de 
termine, as accurately as possible, the illuminance 
distribution the retina of the resulting 
from a small image formed at the back of the eye by 
nearly collimated light incident .upon the cornea, with 
the illuminance distribution specified over a wide 
range, including angles close to the image proper. 
he measurements are taken by means of a photo- 
multiplier tube located immediately behind a small 
aperture at the back of an excised steer eye. It is 
hoped that the results are generalizable to the living, 
human eye. Consequently, a variety of control stud 
ies were undertaken to support the possibility of such 
a generalization. hese include investigations of 
post mortem changes (including studies with living 
eyes), use of “normal” vs Maxwellian view, wave- 
length, pupil diameter, and the shape of the retinal 
image. Although most of the work was done with 
excised steer eyes, some data were also taken with 
eyes from pigs and sheep. ‘The final distribution is 
similar to, but not exactly the same as, that inferred 
from psychophysical investigations.”—/’. Ratliff. 

DeMott, Donald W., & Boynton, Robert 
M. (U. Rochester) Sources of entoptic stray 
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light. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 120-125.—“A 
technique is described for photographing the light 
scattered from the various ocular media. The results 
indicate that about seventy percent of scattered light 
stems from the cornea, the remainder from the lens.” 

F. Ratliff. 

5336. Donahue, Hugh C. Some current con- 
cepts of headache, especially ocular. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1958, 59, 489-494.—The commonest type 0! 
headache occurring in and around the eyes is the so 
called vascular headache, due to arterial dilatation 
occurring in varying distribution through the cranium. 
Head pain may result from innumerable ocular dis- 
orders fundamentally arising from lesions in the eye 
and producing vasodilation or traction or inflamma 
tion of pain-sensitive ocular structures. Headache 
due to eyestrain or anisometropia is a vague and not 
completely explained condition probably having a 
central psychologic basis; its pathogenesis has not 
heen accurately determined but it may well fall into 
the category of vascular, or tension, headache. It 
would appear that in many instances the head pain 
occurring in persons doing sustained, close work and 
having adequate correction of anisometropia may be 
of vascular origin also related to tension and stress. 
—S. Renshaw. 

5337. Duncan, C. P. (Northwestern U.) Visual 
figural aftereffect as a function of stimulation in- 
terval and decay time. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
203-206.—"To test the hypothesis that rate of decay 
of visual figural aftereffect is inversely related to rate 
of development, nine independent groups of 40 Ss 
each fixated the gap in an inspection circle for 4 sec., 
2 min., or 5 min., then judged various sizes of gaps 
in test circles immediately, 1 day, or 7 days after in 
A control group also judged the test gaps, 


spection. 
Since 


but was not presented the inspection circle. 
none of the nine experimental groups showed sig- 
figural aftereffect, the original hypothesis 


nificant 
Some reasons, mostly specula 


could not be tested. 
tive, were offered to account for the negative results.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 
5338. Fantz, R. L. (Yerkes Laboratories of Pri 
mate Biology, Inc., Orange Park, Fla.) Visual dis- 
crimination in a neonate chimpanzee. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 59-66.—“Using the stimulus pref- 
erence method based on natural visual responses, pairs 
of stimulus objects were presented [to an infant 
chimpanzee for 2 months after birth.] The relative 
amount of visual fixation on each was recorded by 
time-lapse photography and by manually-operated 
timers. Consistent visual preferences for cer- 
tain objects were shown from the day after birth 
through a period of partial visual deprivation after 
certain marked changes in response were 
. The importani stimulus variables included 
results 


which 
shown. . . 
color, pattern, and probably solidity. ‘he 
support the position that considerable visual respon 
siveness can be shown by a neonate primate without 
visual learning.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5339. Flom, Merton C. Some interesting eye 
movements obtained during the cover test. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1958, 35, 69-71.—A flick of 1A to 6A of 
eye rotation has been observed during the cover test, 
on 25 patients. 3 strabismus case histories are pre- 
sented. 2 explanations of the flick are offered: an 
unusually large fixation disparity, and motor fusiona! 
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movements related to an unharmonius anomalous cor- 
respondence.—T. Shipley. 

5340. Fonda, G. (Short Hills, N. J.) Binocular 
corrections for low vision. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958, 
45, 23-27.—Additions of as high as 10 diopters can 
be tolerated binocularly for limited reading periods ; 
they should be decentered at least one millimeter for 
each diopter of addition. Half-glasses are lighter in 
weight.—D. Shaad. 

5341. Forbes, Alexander; Deane, Helen Wend- 
ler; Neyland, Marjorie, & Gongaware, Mary Susan. 
(Harvard U.) Electroretinogram of fresh-water 
turtle: Quantitative responses to color shift. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 247-262.—“In the excised, 
dark-adapted turtle eye, a sudden shift in illumination 
from one color to another elicits an electric response, 
representing the off-effect of one receptor and the on- 
effect of another. This shift response has been stud- 
ied quantitatively in relation to the difference in wave 
length between two stimulating beams. The differ- 
ence in wave length between the two beams was pro- 
gressively increased in small steps. The average 
relative size of the shift response was determined and 
plotted against wave length. The response was found 
to increase in a step-wise fashion as the wave lengths 
diverged. All of the results suggested that the turtle 
retina has three types of receptors in the cone system 
with peak sensitivities in the red, orange and yellow- 
green, and a few rods with peak sensitivity in the 
blue-green.” —G. Westheimer. 

5342. Francois, J.. & Verriest, G. Relation 
entre l’eclairement et Il’acuite visuelle dans un 
groupe de sujets normaux et dans differents 
groupes d’anomalies congenitales de la vision. 
| Relation between illuminance and visual acuity in a 
group of normal subjects and in different groups hav- 
ing congenital anomalies of vision.] Ophthalmo- 
logica, 1958, 135, 193-204.—The relation between the 
visual acuity for black optotypes (0.1-0.6) and the 
illumination of the background is studied in groups 
of Ss with normal trichromatic vision, protanomaly, 
protanopy, deuteranomaly, deuteranopy, rod-mono- 
chromatism, and essential hemeralopia. The means 
of the thresholds obtained in the different groups are 
compared and the statistically significant results are 
retained.—S. Renshaw. 

5343. Garvey, W. D., Gulledge, Irene S., & Hen- 
son, Jean B. (USN Res. Lab., Washington, D. C.) 
Effect of length of observing time on the visual 
threshold for detecting a faint satellite. Science, 
1958, 127, 1243-1244.—“Described in this report is an 
investigation of the reduction of an observer's ability 
to detect a faint satellite after protracted observation 
periods. . . . Eight Naval enlisted men, well trained 
in observing with the simulator, served as subjects.” 
Results concerning decrement in detection threshold 
as a function of the observing times before the satellite 
appeared are presented in a figure. On the basis of 
results “The practical conclusion is that satellite ob- 
servers should be rotated every 30 minutes when pos- 
sible. However, if no relief is available, it is worth 
while for an observer to watch continuously for 1 to 
2 hours, because the satellite will often be bright 
enough to be seen in spite of the increase of 1 to 2 
magnitudes in his threshold.”—S. J. Lachman. 

5344. Gemelli, Agostino. (Catholic U., Milan, 
Italy) La percezione dei movimenti. [Visual per- 
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ception of movement.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psi- 
chiat., 1958, 19, 3-12.—Preliminary to a series of 
forthcoming articles which will explore various prob- 
lems of the perception of visual movement, the pres- 
ent article discusses perception of the simplest mo- 
tions only and presents a method for studying percep- 
tion of motion. Major aspects of the variables affect- 
ing perception of simple movements and of the char- 
acteristics of such perception are described.—E£, 
Rosen. 

5345. Goins, Jean Turner. Visual perceptual 
abilities and early reading progress. Suppl. educ. 
Monogr., 1958, No. 87. x, 108 p.—First grade pupils 
were given 14 tests of visual perception at the be- 
ginning of the school year, a reading test in Decem- 
ber, and another form of the reading test in May. For 
10 weeks during the year half the group received 
tachistoscopic form training. Analysis of the visual 
perception test results revealed several types of visual 
perceptual ability. Significant correlations were 
found between several of the perceptual tests and the 
reading tests. ‘Tachistoscopic training increased com- 
petence in certain aspects of visual perception but did 
not influence progress in learning to read.—M. 
Murphy. 

5346. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. (Columbia 
U.) Color defect and color theory. Science, 1958, 
127, 675-682.—“ Different color theories differ greatly 
in matters of detail, but in one thing they are in 
agreement: the data of color vision cannot be ac- 
counted for in terms of the actions of a single set of 
receptors or processes with homogeneous characteris- 
tics. Rather the facts probably require the postula- 
tion of three or more sets of elementary mechanisms, 
the interactions of which provide the data of various 
discriminations of color.” Luminosity curves of di- 
chromatic and normal Ss are discussed. Data on 
color discriminations of a unilaterally color-blind S 
are presented and considered with other evidence. 
“Only unilaterally dichromatic subjects can tell us 
how colors seen by a dichromatic eye appear to a 
normal eye.” 31 references.—S. J. Lachman. 

5347. Gulledge, I. S.. Koomen, M. J., Packer, D. 
M., & Tousey, R. (USN Res. Lab., Washington, 
D. C.) Visual thresholds for detecting an earth 
satellite. Science, 1958, 127, 1242-1243.—“A satel- 
lite simulator was constructed” for the purpose of 
determining visual thresholds for a moving point of 
light in a field filled with stars, rather than a “sta- 
tionary point source of light seen against starless 
fields of different brightnesses. Satellites of 
stellar magnitude 2 to 10 were produced by an illumi- 
nated pin hole and collimator. . . . The subjects did 
not know where in the field of view the satellite would 
appear. However, the satellite always traversed hori- 
zontally from left to right within the vertical limits 
set by an inscribed square.” A figure summarizing 
results on threshold magnitude of a satellite as a func- 
tion of the background sky brightness is presented. 
Results suggest “that the moving satellite, to be de- 
tected against a dark night sky with stars, must be 
approximately 1 magnitude brighter than for the sta- 
tionary case with no stars in the background.”—5S. J. 
Lachman. 


5348. Hake, Harold W. 


(Johns Hopkins U.) 
Contributions of psychology to the study of pat- 


tern vision. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 
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57-621. vi, 118 p.—A survey is provided of major 
research topics in psychology having relevance to pat 
terned vision including the study of threshold meas- 
urements, visual distortion, form discrimination, con- 
Stancy in perception, memory for form, and 
training problems. In addition to a review of the 
research, the author has attempted to organize the 
results in major trends. 332-item 
bibliography.—X. 7. 


lorm 
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5349. Kinney, Jo Ann Smith. (USN Medical Re 
search Lab., New London, Conn.) Comparison of 
scotopic, mesopic, and photopic spectral sensitivity 
curves. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 185-190.— 
“Spectral sensitivity curves have been established 
for the 10° periphery throughout a range of intensi- 
ties from absolute scotopic threshold to a level 5 log 
units above threshold. Surround conditions included 
adaptation of the eye both to complete darkness and 
to the light level under investigation. In addition, 
foveal curves have been established at one level under 
the same experimental conditions as the peripheral 
curves. The results show that there is no large shift 
in the curves toward the longer wavelengths with 
increasing intensity until a level 5 log units above 
threshold has been reached, and that, even at this 
point, the peripheral curve does not approach the 
spectral sensitivity found in the foveal curve. While 
the curves retain the predominant scotopic element, 
that is, sensitivity to the shorter wavelengths remains 
basically unchanged, sensitivity to the longer wave- 
lengths does increase throughout the entire range of 
intensities investigated. ‘This is true for both sur- 
round conditions; in addition, a slight increase in 
sensitivity to the long wavelengths and better bright- 
ness discrimination are found with the lighter sur- 
round.” —F, Ratliff. 

5350. Kreiger, Howard P., Wagman, Irving H., 
& Bender, Morris B. (Mount Sinai Hosp., New 
York) Changes in state of consciousness and pat- 
terns of eye movements. /. Neurophysiol., 1958, 
21, 224-230.—Eye movements were elicited by electric 
stimulation of the cerebrum in monkeys. Changes are 
described during states of lowered consciousness.— 
G. Westheimer. 

5351. Kiinnapas, Theodor M. Interocular dif- 
ferences in the vertical-horizontal illusion. Acta 
psychol,, 1957, 13, 253-259.—The hypothesis: the sub- 
jective length of a line is determined by the relative 
distance from the line to the boundary of the visual 
field. It is to be expected that different distances of 
the equal horizontal lines in the nasal and temporal 
parts of the monocular visual fields would influence 
the apparent length of the vertical line, producing 
different degrees of overestimation. A similar effect 
is to be expected from the differences between the 
shape of the binocular and monocular visual fields. 
rhe present study investigates in what way differ- 
ences between the temporal and nasal parts of the 
monocular visual fields, and the differences between 
the monocular and binocular fields, influence the over- 
estimation of the vertical line-—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5352. Lennox, Margaret A. (U. Copenhagen) 
The on responses to colored flash in single optic 
tract fibers of cat: Correlation with conduction 
velocity. J. Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 70-84.—Optic 
tract fiber responses were obtained following diffuse 
stimulation of the eye with red and blue light flashes. 
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The discrepancies of the data with psychophysical 
and with other neurophysiological results are dis- 
cussed.—G. Hestheimer. 


5353. Lennox, Margaret A. (U. Copenhagen ) 
Single fiber responses to electrical stimulation in 
cat’s optic tract. /. Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 62-09. 
—Optic tract fiber responses were obtained near the 
geniculate and the latency measured following stimu- 
lation of contralateral optic nerve. Data for individ- 
ual fibers were compared with the gross response Ol 
the whole nerve.—G. Westheimer. 

5354. Mayer, Theodora. Erfahrungsbildung bei 
Tieren. [The information of experience in animals. | 
Meisenheim/Glan, Germany: Verlag Anton Hain KG, 
1957. 171 p. DM 17.30.—This monograph reports 
a series of experiments, undertaken in 1930, in which 
5 domestic cats were trained on a brightness dis- 
In Part 1, 3 general behavior-types are 
They are 


crimination. 
distinguished on a phenomenological basis. 
characterized by an uninhibited and nondirected out- 
flow of energy, conservation of movement energy, 
and uninhibited but directed energy. In Part II there 
is an extensive review of literature on discrimination 
learning, which is related to the findings reported in 
Part IL—C. J. Smith. 
5355. Moed, George. 


Miiller-Lyer illusion. 
2230.—Abstract. 


Satiation theory and the 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 


5356. Mosing, Lionel W. (Purdue U.) Differ- 
ences between normals and psychotics in the per- 
ception of serially diffused stimuli. Proc. /nd. 
Acad. Sci., 1957, 67, 299.—Using 20 sequences ot 
optically blurred photographs of common animals and 
objects presented seriatim to the S at 5 levels of 
diffusion, the author found that psychotics require 
significantly greater stimulus clarity for recognition, 
significantly more time to respond, and produce fewer 
prerecognition responses than did the normal group. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


5357. O’Brien, Vivian. (Johns H 
Contour perception, illusion and reality. 


Hopkins U.) 
J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 48, 112-119.—“A qualitative analy- 
sis of the perception of contours indicates that, to 
counteract the filtering characteristics ef the eye, 
there may be a process of contour enhancement by a 


second difference correction. By simple experiments, 
contours corresponding to true edges, contours per- 
ceived although there are no edges in the external 
intensity distribution, and certain aspects of con- 
trast are investigated with results that show agree- 
ment with such a process.”—F. Ratliff. 


5358. Ogle, K. N., & Weil, Marianne P. Stereo- 
scopic vision and the duration of the stimulus. 
AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 59, 4-17.—Stereo acuity 
is independent of the luminance of the test objects for 
any level of luminance cf the adapting background. 
Under constant adaptation there is a fourfold increase 
in the stereo threshold associated with a decrease in 
the duration of the exposure from 1 sec. to Yox sec. 
Increase in threshold with decreased exposure time 
is no different when test objects are in the same plane 
or are nearer or farther from the fixation points. The 
author “explains” this in terms of the number and ex- 
tent of the excursions of the involuntary eye move- 
ments during the exposure.—S. Renshaw. 
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5359. Page, Howard Joseph. An investigation 
of the relation between the perception of visual 
numerosity and critical threshold for flicker-fusion. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1116.—Abstract. 


5360. Parks, Marshall M. Abnormal accommo- 
dative convergence in squint. AMA Arch. Oph- 
thal., 1958, 59, 364-380.—Prism and alternate-cover 
measurements done under controlled accommo- 
dation circumstances at 6 meters and 0.33 meter on 
1249 comitant esotropic and exotropic children re- 
vealed about one-half of each group to have more than 
10 A difference between distance and near fixation. 
An abnormal ratio of accommodation and accommo- 
dative convergence innervation (A:AC) is blamed for 
this difference—S. Renshaw. 


5361. Perez, Paul Powers. Experimental in- 
structions and stimulus content as variables in the 
size constancy perception of schizophrenics and 
normals. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2214-2215.— 
Abstract. 

5362. Pieron, H. (U. Paris) Sensation et per- 
ception dans la vision des couleurs: La notion de 
chromoleucie. [Sensation and perception in color 
vision: The concept of chromatic-lightness.] Amer. 
J. Psychol,, 1958, 71, 321-324.—“. . . chromatic quality 
perceived . . . is determined by a complex (or condi- 
tions) in which . . . the lightness—perception of the 
total albedo—and the chroma . . . and the subjective 
impression, to which the term chromoleucie (chro- 
matic-lightness) is given,” are combined. “... (the) 
‘color of an object’ is, not a sensation, but a percep- 
tion (of) ‘chromoleucique’ (a chroma of a certain de- 
gree of brightness).”—R. H. Waters. 


5363. Roelofs, C. Otto, & Zeeman, W. P. C. 
Benham’s top and the colour phenomena resulting 
from interaction with intermittent light stimuli. 
Acta psychol., 1958, 13, 334-356.—Increased_ brighi- 
ness initiates a sensation of red or yellow, decreased 
brightness, green, blue, and violet—processes prob- 
ably due to modulation in the frequency of bursts of 
the action current passing through the optic nerve. 
The colors of Benham’s top are partly dependent on 
increasing or decreasing luminosity, partly on simul- 
taneous diffusion or interaction. In the rings pro- 
duced by rotating the top, those components distinctly 
marked off by contrasting contours predominate to a 
considerable extent.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


_ 5364. Sabin, F. C., & Ogle, K. N. Accommoda- 

tion-convergence association. AMA Arch. Oph- 
thal., 1958, 59, 324-332.—Accommodative conver- 
gence increases markedly with homatropine. The 
problems studied here are the influence of the large 
pupil in this situation and the effect of pilocarpine 
and physostigmine. The results obtained by the fixa- 
tion-disparity technique show that phenylephrine 
(Neo-Synephrine), caused no change in the accom- 
modative convergence. The linear relationship be- 
tween the accommodative convergence and change in 
stimulus to accommodation was generally maintained. 
With pilocarpine the linear relationship was held also 
in 10 Ss. With 2 Ss the effect of physostigmine was 
essentially the same as that of pilocarpine. These 
results are discussed with reference to the mode of 
action of the drugs and to the relationship of the 
small pupil to the stimulus to accommodation.—S. 
Renshaw. 
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5365. Schlaegel, T. F., Jr. Spiral visual fields. 
AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1958, 59, 18-23.—“On_ per- 
imetry of 800 cases spiral fields were found in 2.25% 
of the cases. Spiral fields usually changed either into 
tubular or into normal fields.”—S. Renshaw. 

5366. Schweitzer, N. M. J., & Bouman, M. A. 
Differential threshold measurements on the .sight 
reflex of the human pupil. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 
1958, 59, 541-550.—With constant backgrounds, only 
the energy content of a light flash determines whether 
a reflex action will take place. This is first shown in 
a number of experiments where the area of a test flash 
was the variable. This effect of unrestricted spatial 
summation is not affected by the simultaneous pres- 
entation of a background. The presence of a back- 
ground, however, raises the pupillary threshold, an 
increase of its brightness increasing the threshold 
proportionally. This was verified for green and red 
flashes on green and red backgrounds and vice versa. 
Increasing the area of a background, while its bright- 
ness is kept constant, requires a proportional increase 
of the brightness of the test flash, at least for large 
backgrounds.—S. Renshaw. 

5367. Shakhnovich, V. R. Kinematograficheskoe 
issledovanie reaktsii zrachkov na konvergentsiiu. 
[Cinematographic study of pupillary reaction to con- 
vergence.| Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 170-172.— 
The author discusses the various ideas about the na- 
ture of pupillary reaction to convergence and presents 
the results of his cinematographic investigation on 
this matter with 40 adult Ss.—/. D. London. 

5368. Smith, O. W. (Cornell U.) Comparison 
of apparent depth in a photograph viewed from 
two distances. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 79-81.— 
“A 36 x 45-in. photomural of a corridor was viewed 
monocularly with a special viewing aperture when 2 
and 91% ft. from the eye of S. The criterion of 
apparent depth was the number of estimated paces 
needed to walk to points within the photograph. 
When the photograph was viewed at a distance of 
914 ft., the corridor appeared to be over twice as long 
on the average as when the photograph was viewed 
from a distance of 2 ft."—C. H. Ammons. 

5369. Stark, Lawrence, & Cornsweet, Tom N. 
(Yale U.) .Testing a servoanalytic hypothesis for 
pupil oscillations. Science, 1958, 127, 588.—“This 
report indicates how a biological system has been 
analyzed by linear servoanalytic methods and experi- 
mentally justified this approach by quantitatively 
verifying a prediction.” From servoanalysis of “the 
normal, low-gain, stable pupil system, we are led to 
predict that a large increase in gain would produce 
sustained oscillations and that the frequency of these 
oscillations would be 1.2 cy/sec (72 cy/min).” A 
diagram and table of observations are presented. 
“There is good agreement between the frequency of 
pupil oscillations observed in normal subjects and 
our predictions. . . . The qualitative value of the 
servoanalytic-approach is demonstrated by the clari- 
fication introduced through explanation of the nature 
of these pupil oscillations. The quantitative nature 
of the method is illustrated by the accuracy of the 
prediction.”—S. J. Lachman. 

5370. Truss, Carroll Vance. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Chromatic flicker fusion frequency as a function 
of chromaticity difference. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1957, 47, 1130-1134.—“The critical color fusion fre- 
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quency (ceff) was measured for each of fifteen pairs 
colors at equal luminance. Measurements were 
levels of luminance ranging from 9 to 67 
lwo subjects were used. The six colors 
were of high chromatic purity. Their dominant wave 
lengths covered the range of 445 mp to 670 my in 
nearly equal steps. The relative chromatic separation 
hetween the members of each pair was estimated from 
ludd’s RUCS and from Wright's data on the size of 
equally noticeable steps in the CIE chroma- 
ticity diagram. The results show that log reciprocals 
of eff and eccff are nearly parallel and linear functions 
of luminance in log trolands. The product-moment 
correlation between persistence (1/ccff) and log 
chromatic separation on the RUCS was 0.84 and 0.91 
when log chromatic separation was computed from 
Wright's data.”—F. Ratliff. 


5371. van West, Alexander. Some factors in 
conditioning the pupillary response: The relation- 
ship between pupillary conditioning and shock, 
PGR and pupil reactivity. /)issertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1509-1510.—Abstract. 

5372. Vérésmarthy, D. Studies on the accom- 
modation curve with Colenbrander’s method. 
Ophthalmologica, 1958, 135, 58-65.—The author com 
pares the various procedures for measuring the width 
of accommodation with special reference to the method 
of Colenbrander, which he found theoretically and 
practically the most satisfying. In order to establish 
the connection between age and accommodation, he 
measured 150 emmetropic persons of all ages. The 
mathematical expression of the curve obtained was 
found in the equation: y = e b.T08 rhe curve 
is somewhat deviating from the known curves of 
Donders and Duane, the cause of this being insuffi 
the method used hitherto. The usefulness 
of Colenbrander’s method is demonstrated by some 
practical examples.—S. Renshaw. 

5373. Wilkinson, Frank Ray. The initial percep- 
tion of pulses of light. J/. Psychol., 1957, 43, 265 
268.—Apparatus was constructed to permit applica- 
tion to the eye of trains of pulses of light of given 
intensities, frequencies, and numbers with a fixed 
light-dark ratio. The resulting perceptual phenomena 
were recorded, and certain qualitative and quantitative 
aspects of these phenomena were discussed with a 
view toward integrating them into the body of the 
“alternation-of-response” theory of flicker percep- 
tion. It was concluded that the phenomena observed 
were those to be expected from the theory and from 
the phenomena exhibited by the optic cortex as re- 
corded electrically during similar stimulation of the 
receptors. The observed perceptual phenomena could 
not be accounted for by photochemistry.—R. IV’. Hus- 
band. 

5374. Wilson, Santford Russell, Jr. Rate and 
dark adaptation as determinants of apparent mo- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 316.—Abstract. 

5375. Young, Francis A. (State Coll. Washing 
ton) Studies of pupillary conditioning. J/. exp. 
Psychol,, 1958, 55, 97-110.—A replication and re 
analysis of previous studies of pupillary conditioning 
fails to support the hypothesis that it is possible to 
condition the pupil—J. Arbit. 

5376. Zigler, Michael J., & Wolf, Ernst. (Welles- 
ley Coll.) Uniocular and binocular scotopic para- 
foveal sensitivity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 186- 
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198.—“Uniocular and binocular scotopic sensi- 
tivity-threshold curves were obtained (at 21 points 
each) for the horizontal and the vertical meridians.” 
Lower thresholds were found on the vertical below 
fixation compared to that above fixation. Along the 
horizontal median “highest sensitivity was found about 
10° from center .. . binocular thresholds were slightly 
lower than those of the more sensitive eye.’—X. H. 
Waters. 

(See also Abstracts 5060, 5067, 5208, 52009, 5513, 

5514, 5748, 6480, 6520, 6738, 7018) 


AUDITION 


5377. Azrin, Nathan H. Some effects of noise 
on human behavior. USA Ord. Hum. Engng. Lab. 
tech. Memo., No. 6-58. iv, 21 p.—Military person 
nel were conditioned according to a fixed-interval 
schedule of target pre sentation and exposed to vari 
ous conditions of noise. It was found that the effects 
of noise on behavior was largely a function of whether 
the noise had any differential relation to the target or 
to the responses. When noise, or its absence, was 


used as a discriminative stimulus for the target, re- 
sponding came under the control of the noise, or its 


absence. Similarly, when intense noise, or its ab 
sence, was made contingent upon responses, the pat- 
tern and frequency of responding was found to vary 
as a function of the conditions of noise presentation. 
When the noise was not presented in some differential 
relation to the target or the responses, its major effects 
were transient and largely predictable on the basis of 
stimulus change. 29 references.—C. Fried. 


5378. Carhart, Raymond. (Northwestern U.) 
The usefulness of the binaural hearing aid. /. 
speech Dis., 1958, 23, 42-51.—Binaural fittings can 
bring enough added improvement to many persons 
with mild and moderate hearing losses so that their 
problems in everyday hearing are greatly simplified. 


M. F. Palmer. 


5379. Chernomordikov, V. V. K fiziologii slu- 
khovogo analizatora cherepakh. [On the physiol- 
ogy of the auditory analyzer in turtles.]) Zh. wvyssh. 
nervn, Deiatel., 1958, 8, 109-115.—The auditory ana- 
lyzer in turtles of various species was studied by 
means of the conditioned-reflex method. It was not 
possible to elaborate an alimentary conditioned reflex 
to the sound of an electric bell accompanied by shak 
ing of the ground. Neither did application of the 
stimulus as an inhibitory agent result in elaboration 
of a negative conditioned reflex, since a positive motor 
alimentary conditioned reflex, which had been de- 
veloped, persisted. It proved possible, however, to 
elaborate a defensive motor conditioned reflex in cases 
when the sound of the electric bell was accompanied 
by shaking of the gound.—/. D. London. 


5380. Christman, Raymond John. A study of 
shifts in phenomenal pitch as a result of pro- 
longed monaural stimulation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1877-1878.—Abstract. 


5381. Corso, John F. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Proposed laboratory standard of normal hearing. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 14-23.—Threshold of 
hearing measurements were carried out on 3 groups 
of young college students under laboratory control. 
Significant differences in the average threshold of the 
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2 sexes were noted. Excellent agreement was found 
with other laboratory studies.—/. Pollack. 


5382. Corso, John F., & Cohen, Alexander. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Methodological aspects 
of auditory threshold measurements. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 55, 8-12.—The authors found that the 
precision of measurements of auditory thresholds may 
be increased by using repeated measures on the same 
Ss. Practice effects accumulating over the first 5 
trials of a testing session may significantly decrease 
the absolute threshold, but the shift is probably too 
small to be of practical significance in clinical audi- 
ometry. 17 references.—J. Arbit. 


5383. Di Carlo, Louis M., & Gardner, Eric F. 
A comparative study of the efficiency of three 
group pure tone screening tests for public school 
children. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 351-359.—In- 
dividual and 3 group pure tone tests were adminis- 
tered to 519 children, the entire population of one 
school with kindergarten through eighth grade. For 
group testing, 3 modifications of the Massachusetts 
Pure Tone Screening Test were used: (a) a modi- 
fication employed by Di Carlo & Gardner, 1951; (b) 
a pulse tone, and (c) Johnston’s modification. Com- 
parison of results from the 3 group tests with results 
from individual pure tone tests indicated that group 
screening testing can be feasible, reliable, and eff- 
cient for screening elementary school populations. 
The authors discuss conditions which influence the 
efficiency of group screening and offer suggestions 
regarding the use of combinations of the group 
methods studied.—W. B. Camp. 


5384. Gerstman, Louis J. Perceptual dimensions 


for the friction portions of certain speech sounds. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 676.—Abstract. 


5385. Gulick, Walter Lawrence. The effects of 
hypoxemia upon the electrical response of the 
cochlea. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 307.—Ab- 
stract. 

5386. Harris, J. Donald. (USN Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.) Peak vs. total energy in 
thresholds for very short tones. [/SN Submar. 
Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957, No. 289, 134-140. (Re- 
printed from Acta-Laryngologica, 1957, 47(2).)— 
Uncertainty exists as to the important aspect of the 
acoustic stimulus when thresholds are collected using 
brief durations. We distinguish 5 aspects: total 
energy, total utilizable energy, total peak energy, 
peak energy, and sharpness of attack (rise-fall time). 
Peak energy emerges as the most direct correlate of 
threshold loudness within each duration (60-200 
msec.) and rise-fall time (5-100 msec.) used. This 
is not to imply that for longer durations and supra- 
threshold loudnesses the effect of peak energy may not 
be subsidiary to other measures of energy output. 
It is recommended that very short (5 msec.) rise- 
fall times be used for short-duration probe tones in 
order to increase the precision of reporting durations 
and energies used.—N. B. Gordon. 


5387. Harris, Katherine Safford; Hoffman, How- 
ard §S., Liberman, Alvin M., Delatarre, Pierre C., 
& Cooper, Franklin S. (Haskins Laboratories, 
NYC) Effect of third-formant transitions on the 
perception of voiced stop consonants. /. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 122-126.—Synthetic speech pat- 
terns with controlled second- and third-formant transi- 
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tions were presented to listeners for identification. 
The effect of third-formant transitions depend in part 
on the steady-state level of the third formant. The 
effects of third-formant cues are independent of the 
two-formant patterns to which they are added.—/. 
Pollack. 

5388. Hattori, Shiro; Yamamoto, Kengo, & 
Fujimura, Osamu. Nasalization of vowels in rela- 
tion to nasals. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 267- 
274.—“The principal characteristic features of nasali- 
zation of vowels are (1) a dull resonance around 250 
cps, (2) an antiresonance at about 500 cps, (3) com- 
paratively weak and diffuse components which fill the 
valleys between the formants. Some French and 
Japanese nasalized vowels have been examined and 
interpreted, appiying the results obtained in the re- 
search.”—I/, Pollack. 

5389. Iordanskaia, E. N. Zavisimost’ velichiny 
dvigatel’nogo uslovnogo refieksa u cheloveka ot 
intensivnosti zvukovykh uslovnykh razdrazhitelei. 
[Dependence of the magnitude of the motor condi- 
tioned reflex in man on the intensity of auditory con- 
ditioned stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 
8, 28-35.—In an experiment to determine the influ- 
ence of the intensity of auditory conditioned stimuli 
on the magnitude of motor reflexes, with normal Ss 
(19-20 years of age) examined by means of verbally 
reinforced conditioning, it was found that “corre- 
spondence of the magnitude of a motor reflex to the 
intensity of auditory conditioned stimuli depends both 
on the difference of stimulus-strength and the individ- 
ual capacity for gradual response of the persons ex- 
amined.”—/. D. London. 


5390. Karimova, M. M. K_ uslovnorefiektornoi 
kharakteristike slukhovogo analizatora cherepakh. 
[On the conditioned reflex characteristics of the audi- 
tory analyzer in turtles.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1958, 8, 103-108.—The functional capacity of the audi- 
tory analyzer was tested in turtles (Testudo horsfieldi 
and Emys orbicularis) by means of alimentary and 
electrodefensive reflexes with tones (40, 80, 600, 
5000, and 15,000 cycles/sec.) serving as the intended 
conditioned stimuli. Each of the latter was combined 
with the unconditioned stimulus from 100 to 250 
times. Neither alimentary nor defensive conditioned 
reflexes to auditory stiinuli were formed in any of the 
turtles, while conditioned reflexes to photic stimuli 
were formed rapidly and remained stable. When 
testing low tones whose action is accompanied by 
considerable vibration, the vibration is perceived by 
the turtles and may become a conditioned stimulus if 
it is of sufficient intensity —/. D. London. 


5391. Leakey, D. M., Sayers, B. M., & Cherry, C. 
Binaural fusion of low- and high-frequency sounds. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 222-223.—There ap- 
pears to be a change in the mode of perception of 
binaural signals according to spectrum; below about 
1000-1500 cps the binaural fusion mechanism appears 
to be operated directly by the microstructure of the 
audio signals, whereas above this threshold it is 
operated by the running-averaged envelope of these 
signals. The threshold is set automatically by the 
time constant of the averaging (and correlating) proc- 
esses. Time differences are important for the locali- 
zation of discontinuous sounds. In contrast, steady- 
state sine waves present the problem of poor resolu- 
tion accuracy at low frequencies and ambiguity at 
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frequencies for which the receiver spacing is a wave- 
length or more. Correlation of the signals received 
at the 2 ears would permit the localization of a con 
tinuous wave comprising several frequencies with an 
accuracy equal to that obtainable from an additive 
linear array having a length equal to twice the ear 
pacing l. Pollack. 

5392. Miller, James David. On the relationship 
between temporary hearing loss and masking. /is- 
ertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 309-310.—Abstract. 

5393. Mills, A. W. On the minimum audible 
angle. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 237-246. 

Che difference limen for the azimuth of a source of 
pure was measured as a function of the fre 
quency ot the tone and the direction of the source. A 
comparison of these thresholds with those reported 
for dichotic stimulation indicates that the resolution 
of the direction of a is determined, at fre- 
quencies below about 1400 cps, by interaural differ- 
ences in phase or time, and at higher frequencies by 
differences in intensity. When the conditions are 
optimal for temporal discrimination, the threshold for 
an interaural difference in time is about 10 sec. and 
when the conditions are optimal for intensity dis 
crimination, the threshold for an interaural difference 
in intensity is about 0.5 db.”—J. Pollack. 

5394. Misrahy, G. A., Hildreth, K. M., Shina- 
barger, E. W., Clark, L. C., & Rice, E. A. Endo- 
lymphatic oxygen tension in the cochlea of the 
guinea pig. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 247 
250.—"Oxygen tension of the endolymph in the scala 
media of the guinea pig cochlea was measured using 
a micropolarographic technique. Effects of sound, 
hypoxia, hyperoxia, and hypercapnea were studied. 
Oxygen tension decreased with hypoxia and sound, 
and it increased with hyperoxia and hypercapnea.” 

!. Pollack. 

5395. Mkrtycheva, L. I. Zhachenie vremennoi 
kharakteristiki fonovogo svetovogo razdrazheniia 
dlia formirovaniia dvigatel’noi uslovnoi reaktsii na 
zvukovoi razdrazhitel’ u vzroslogo cheloveka. 
| The significance of temporal characteristics of back- 
ground photic stimulation in forming a motor con- 
ditioned reaction to an auditory stimulus in adult 
man.| Zh. wyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 329-337. 

In a study on motor conditioned reaction to a com- 
plex stimulus, a brief auditory stimulus (700 cps, 
50 db, 0.1 sec.), serving as signal for the motor re- 
action, was combined with brief photic stimulation 
(0.1, 0.3, 0.5, and 1.0 sec.). The former was applied 
at either the beginning or end of the latter. When 
auditory and photic stimulation begin simultaneously, 
latency of motor reaction is the same regardless of 
the duration of the latter. Application of sound at 
the end of photic stimulation results in a latent period 
inversely proportional to duration of the latter. 
When sound is suddenly applied at various times 
during photic stimulation, latency is prolonged. 
“Therefore, not only the quality and physiological 
force of the stimuli applied are important in a com- 
plex conditioned stimulus, but the correlation of 
temporal characteristics of the complex components 
as well.”—J/. D. London. 

5396. Moser, Henry M., & Oyer, Herbert J. 
Relative intensities of sounds at various anatomi- 
cal locations of the head and neck during phona- 
tion of the vowels. J/. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 
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275-277.—"Speech signals from 16 different locations 
were recorded as subjects intoned different vowels 
at a constant level. Power level analysis was made 
to determine relative intensity of the signals. It was 
found that significant difference in intensity exists 
among the anatomical locations. Some locations of 
lesser intensity were subjectively evaluated as pro- 
viding more faithful signals.”"—/. Pollack. 

5397. Moushegian, George. The role of differ- 
ence of interaural intensity and time on the lo- 
calization of a low frequency tone. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 677.—Abstract. 

5398. Moynihan, W. T. The auditory correla- 
tive. J. Anesthet., 1958, 17, 93-102.—The title refers 
to “distinguishable organization of sound which is 
shaped by and acts as a correlative of literal mean- 
ing.” It is held that the more emotive an expression, 
the more important the sound structure. [!lustra- 


tions are given from poetry.—/P. R. Farnsworth. 


5399. Pickett, J. M. Limits of direct speech 
communication in noise. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1958, 30, 278-281.—Person-to-person tests of sentence 
intelligibility were carried out in noise. The maxi 
mum tolerable noise levels for 90% sentence intelli- 
gibility and 1 m between talker and listener were 
estimated to be 95 db for white noise and 105 db 
for low-frequency noise.—/. Pollack. 

5400. Pollack, Irwin. Loudness of periodically 
interrupted white noise. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1958, 30, 181-185.—“The burst level of a periodically, 
abruptly interrupted, white noise, necessary to match 
a continuous noninterrupted white noise in loudness, 
was examined over a wide range of interruption con 
ditions. A procedure for calculating the required 
burst level, with knowledge only of the time-intensity 
characteristics of the interrupted noise, is outlined.” 
—I. Pollack. 

5401. Pollack, Irwin. Speech intelligibility at 
high noise levels: Effect of short-term exposure. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 282-285.—Successive 
word intelligibility tests were carried out at a con- 
stant S/N ration over a 13-min. period for a range 
of white noise levels between 45 and 130 db. Speech 
intelligibility declined over the test period as a result 
of continued exposure to noise levels of 115 db and 
higher. Interactions among different noise levels on 
successive tests was minimal.—/. Pollack. 

5402. Pollack, Irwin, & Decker, Louis R. Con- 
fidence ratings, message reception, and the re- 
ceiver operating characteristic. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 30, 286—-292.—A rating scale was added 
to the standard articulation test procedure in order 
to obtain independent information about a listener’s 
criterion for message acceptance or rejection. As- 
signment of confidence ratings does not interfere with 
the accuracy of message reception. The confidence 
rating is directly related to the average accuracy of 
message reception. This relationship is relatively 
invariant over a speech-to-noise ratio.—/. Pollack. 

5403. Pollack, Irwin, & Pickett, J. M. Inter- 
aural effects upon speech intelligibility at high 
noise levels. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 293- 
296.—“The role of interaural effects upon speech in- 
telligibility was examined at high noise levels. Over 
a wide range of conditions, a ‘mixed’ listening condi- 
tion (speech and noise to one ear and noise alone 
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to the other ear) produced substantially lower in- 
telligibility scores than monaural or binaural presen- 
tation of both speech and noise.”—/. Pollack. 


5404. Pollack, Irwin, & Tecce, Joseph. (OAL, 
Bolling AFB, Washington 25, D. C.) Standardized 
communications and message reception. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 62-64.—The reproduction of 
messages, selected from defined information sources, 
was studied in a multichannel listening task. Stand- 
ardization of procedures or nomenclature is an effec- 
tive determinant of message reception.—/. Pollack. 


5405. Richards, Maxwell J. (Washington, D. C.) 
A review of the basic variables involved in the psy- 
chophysiological aspects of pure tones. J. educ. 
Res., 1957, 51, 89-99.—Review of selected literature 
and description of 4 attributes of pure tones: pitch, 
loudness, density, and “volue,” a term suggested to 
replace the more commonly used “volume.”—M. 
Murphy. 

5406. Rosenzweig, Mark R., & Postman, Leo. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Frequency of usage and 
the perception of words. Science, 1958, 127, 263- 
266.—“‘What makes some words more _ intelligible 
than others? How should groups df words be chosen 
for maximum intelligibility? Within the past few 
years, several psychologists (most of them alumni of 
the Psycho-Acoustic Laboratory at Harvard Univer- 
sity) have conducted studies to find what factors de- 
termine intelligibility. The results have general 
significance for our understanding of perception, not 
only in audition but in other sensory modalities as 
well. The greater the relative frequency of 
usage of a word in the language, the more intelligible 
it tends to be... . The greater the length of a word 
the more intelligible it tends to be, when frequency 
of usage is held constant. ... The most frequent words 
used . . . can be heard over about 12 decibels more 
noise than can the least frequent words used.” 3 
figures are presented which indicate that: (a) In- 
telligibility of monosyllabic English words increases 
as a function of their frequency of usage. (b) Visi- 
bility of words is a function of both frequency and 
word length. (c) Intelligibility is a function of fre- 
quency of usage and word length—S. J. Lachman. 


5407. Rosenzweig, Mark R., & Sutton, Dwight. 
(U. California) Binaural interaction in lateral 
lemniscus of cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 17-23. 
—In order to determine whether neural impulses 
originating at the two ears interact at the level of 
the lateral lemniscus, we recorded electrophysiological 
responses to click stimuli in eight anesthetized cats. 
Statistically significant interaction was found when 
the time interval between paired clicks, one delivered 
to each ear, was less than about 2 msec. Previous 
results, indicating absence of interaction below the 
inferior colliculi, are discussed. The curve of de- 
gree of interaction at the lemniscus versus the time 
interval between paired clicks is similar to that ob- 
tained at the inferior colliculus.”"—G. Westheimer. 


5408. Spealman, C. R., & Cherry, J. C. (Med. 
Div., Civil Aero. Admin., Washington, D. C.) Mid- 
dle ear perception of pressure and pain in descent 
from altitude. /. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 106-110.— 
“In experiments simulating descent from altitude, 
using subjects who were instructed not to swallow 
or make other movements that might ventilate the 
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middle ear, it was found: 1. Pressure changes just 
perceptible to the middle ear were greater at very 
slow rates of descent than at the more rapid rates. 
Wide variations in individual thresholds were ob- 
served in the nine subjects tested. 2. Threshold pres- 
sure changes for persistent middle ear pain were 
about 100 mm. Hg. in the two subjects studied, irre- 
spective of the rate of descent or the altitude at 
which descent was started.”—J. M. Vanderplas. 


5409. Strother, William F. The electrical re- 
sponse of the auditory mechanism in the bullfrog 
(Rana Catesbeiana). Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
314.—Abstract. 

5410. Tanner, W. P., Jr. What is masking? 
USAF Operational Applications Lab. tech. Note, 
1957, No. 57-64. iv, 23 p—The detection of pure 
tones, 900 to 1200 cps, that are masked by a 1200 
cps tone, is reported as dependent on the uncertainty 
of signal frequency. However, the discrimination of 
a difference between the same masked signals at a 
louder level is independent of such uncertainty. Au- 
thor believes that more than one type of masking is 
needed to account for this data—J. J. O’Hare. 


5411. Thompson, Richard F., Voss, James F., & 
Brogden, W. J. (U. Wisconsin) Effect of bright- 
ness of simultaneous visual stimulation on ab- 
solute auditory sensitivity. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 45-50.—Auditory thresholds were measured under 
8 conditions of a simultaneous visual stimulus with 
Ss in 2 experimental groups each under different in- 
structions about the light being present and the re- 
quirement to report on it. Analysis of variance in- 
dicates that auditory acuity varies with change in the 
light intensity accompanying presentations of the 
tone, and that auditory sensitivity is differentially af- 
fected by light intensity as a function of the instruc- 
tions and treatment of the Ss in the different groups. 
—J. Arbit. 


5412. Trittipoe, W. J. Temporary threshold 
shift as a function of noise exposure level. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 250-253—TTS was 
measured continuously with a Bekesy-type audiometer 
at 4000 and 6000 cps for 10 min. following a 3-min. 
exposure to a thermal noise. 5 different noise levels, 
ranging in 5-db steps from 108 to 128 db in SPL, 
were used. Among 9 ears tested, only one ear showed 
a pattern of decreasing TTS with an increased noise 
exposure level at both measuring frequencies.—/. 
Pollack. 

5413. von Euler, Curt, & Ricci, Gian Franco. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Cortical evoked re- 
sponses in auditory area and significance of apical 
dendrites. J. Neurophysiol., 1958, 21, 231-246.— 
Evoked responses in the primary auditory cortex of 
cats under local anesthetics were analyzed.—G. West- 
heimer. 

5414. Zwislocki, J., Marie, F., Feldman, A. S., 
& Rubin, H. On the effect of practice and mo- 
tivation on the threshold of audibility. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 254-262.—The thresholds of 
audibility for 100 and for 1000 cps were measured on 
5 groups of originally naive listeners by various ex- 
perimental techniques. All the experiments showed 
improvement of the threshold with practice. The im- 
provement was greater at 100 cps than at 1000 cps. 
The improvement of the threshold with practice was 
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enhanced considerably by reward and feedback.—/. 


Pollack 


(See also Abstracts 5177, 6025, 6126, 6389, 
7100, 7112) 


OTHER MODALITIES 


5415. Hagstrom, Earl Clifford. Nature of taste 
stimulation by sugar. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
676.—Abstract. 


5416, Rosenzweig, Stanley Paul. Accuracy of 
tactual perception and level of adjustment. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 303.—Ahbstract. 


5417. Thorgersen, Harold Louis. Studies of 
tactual discrimination by raccoons. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2203—2204.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5856, 6710) 


RESPONSE 


5418. Adams, J. A. (U. Illinois) Comment on 
an interpretation of recent studies of habit varia- 
bles for motor behavior. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 194.—The author answers Noble’s criticism (see 
33: 3182) of his findings (see 29: 420) as not sup 
porting an S-R contiguity position. The theoretical 
issue is irrelevant, both variables—duration of holding 
required to complete a match on the Complex Co- 
ordination Test and rate of stimulus presentation— 
being “determiners of motor performance, not of 
habit strength.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5419. Alekseenko, N. IU. Vzaimodeistvie od- 
novremenno osushchestvliaemykh uslovnykh re- 
aktsil na zvukovoi razdrazhitel’, vyrabotannykh 
na rechevom i bezuslovnom podkrepleniiakh. | [n- 
teraction between conditioned reactions, occurring 
simultaneously, to an auditory stimulus, elaborated 
with speech and unconditioned reinforcement.] Zh. 
vyssh, neron, Deiatel., 1958, 8, 322-328. simul 
taneous conditioned responses to the same auditory 
stimulus were studied: eyelid reaction with air-puff 
as unconditioned reinforcement, and pressing with 
verbal reinforcement. An interdependence was mani- 
fested: (a) with inhibition of motor response of the 
hand the eyelid conditioned reflex was inhibited simul- 
taneously; (b) with attempt to inhibit the eyelid con- 
ditioned reflex, while preserving hand reaction, the 
eyelid movements did not remain inhibited for long; 
(c) with reversal of signal meaning of stimuli for 
hand reaction the eyelid movements also underwent 
a simultaneous reversal; and (d) with differentia- 
tion of the hand reaction the eyelid conditioned re- 
flexes were also involved in the process. The reflex 
with unconditioned reinforcement proved dependent 
on the reaction elaborated through the second signal 
system. However, reverse dependence was not de- 
monstrable.—/. D. London. 


5420. Alekseeva, M. S., Krasuskii, V. K., & Me- 
likhova, E. F. Dvigatel’naia aktvnost’ u sobak 
raznogo tipa nervoi sistemy. [Motor activity in 
dogs with different types of nervous system.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 90-94.—General motor 
activity was studied by means of B. V. Andreev’s 
actographic method—a method for studying motor ac- 
tivity—in 23 dogs of different types of nervous sys- 
tem. It is shown that “degree of motor activity” in 
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dogs is a function of “degree of lability of the nerv- 
ous processes.” Prolonged sleep is characteristic of 
dogs with “inert and equilibrated nervous processes.” 

I. D. London. 

5421. Alluisi, Earl A., & Martin, Hugh B. (Ohio 
State U.) An information analysis of verbal and 
motor responses to symbolic and conventional 
Arabic numerals. J/. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 79- 
84.—The responses of Ss to 2 sets of Arabic numerals 
—one conventional, the other drawn from an 8-line 
square matrix—were compared. 24 Ss pressed keys 
to indicate the numeral exposed; 24 Ss called out 
the numeral. With the verbal responses group, the 
conventional numerals were consistently superior to 
the symbolic numerals. With the motor response 
group, no difference between the numeral sets was 
found.—P. Ash. 

5422. Aslanova, I. F. O vliianii razlichnoi pro- 
dolzhitel’nosti deiatel’nogo sostoianiia pishchevogo 
tsentra na vozbudimost’ kletok dvigatel’nogo ana- 
lizatora. [On the influence of various durations of 
the active state of the alimentary center on the ex- 
citability of the cells of the motor analyzer.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 83-89.—Utilizing the 
secretory motor method in which proprioceptive 
stimuli, arising from bending the right forepaw, act 
along with distant stimuli to constitute a complex 
conditioned alimentary stimulus for dogs, it was 


found that “depending on the duration of the active 
state of the alimentary center,” due to differences in 
portions of food administered (60 or 6 g), the “longer 
the alimentary excitation of the animals, the more 
intense the excitability in the cells of the motor ana- 
lyzer after the meal.”—/. D. London. 


5423. Barrow, Harold M. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
Motor ability testing for college men. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Burgess, 1957. ii, 24 p.—3 batteries have been 
devised and presented. Test Number One is a 6-item 
battery and is recommended for use when time, facili- 
ties, and weather permit, and when diagnosis may be 
desired. Test Number Two is a 3-item indoor battery 
and is very well suited for classification because of its 
administrative economy and because of the feasibility 
of its use during inclement weather. Test Number 
Three is a 2-item simple screen test and is recom- 
mended for use only when a rough screening of stu- 
dents is all that can be obtained. 17 references.— 
G. C. Carter. 

5424. Baumgarten F. Klassifikation der Hand- 
bewegungen in wissenschaftlicher und industrieller 
Hinsicht. [Classification of hand movements in con- 
nection with scientific and industrial applications. | 
Mensch Arbeit, 1957, 9(5 & 6), 1-14.—There is a 
dearth of pertinent scientific investigations on the 
various kinds of movements of the human hand. The 
present article, to be continued in the next issue, at- 
tempts a detailed, systematic inventory of all kinds of 
hand and finger movements, as they apply to the fields 
of industry, skilled labor, the arts, and housework. 
Such a classification may form a basis for a sys- 
tematic rating scale of the individual hand movements. 
—E,. Schwerin. 

5425. Bell, Albert Howard. Effects of experi- 
mentally-induced muscular tension and frequency 
of motivational instructions on pursuit rotor per- 
formance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 293.—Ab- 
stract. 
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5426. Bieri, James; Bradburn, Wendy M., & 
Galinsky, M. David. (Harvard U.) Sex differ- 
ences in perceptual behavior. /. Pers., 1958, 26, 
1-12.—The purpose was to study the basis of sex 
differences in performance on the Witkin’s Embedded 
Figures Test, using 3 personality measures: a modi- 
fied Rorschach, the Barrow-Walsh Art Scale, and 
the External Construct Score. In addition, 3 meas- 
ures of intellectual functioning were used; spontane- 
ous flexibility (Guilford), mathematical aptitude, and 
verbal aptitude. Observed differences in EFT per- 
formance were considered to stem from the tendency 
of men to combine more effectively than women 
mathematical aptitude and conceptual approach to 
stimuli. 15 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


5427. Bilodeau, I. McD., & Bilodeau, E. A. 
(Tulane U.) Transfer of training and physical re- 
striction of responses. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 71-78.—“‘T wo experiments investigated transfer be- 
tween units differing in physical restriction of im- 
precise responding on a two-hand tracking device. 
Transfer from unit to unit was more clearcut after 
extended than after brief pre-transfer training. It is 
suggested that the increase in transfer with practice 
may depend upon both higher levels of learning and 
greater likeness of cues and behavior as practice 
progresses.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5428. Birukow, Georg. Lichtkompassorientier- 
ung beim Wasserlaufer Velia currens F. (Heter- 
optera) am Tage und zur Nachtzeit: I. Herbst 
und Winterversuche. [Light-compass orientation 
in the water bug in daytime and at night: I. Fall and 
winter investigations.} 72. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 
463-484.—Velia orients innately by sun positions or 
plane of polarized light. Its escape response is al- 
ways due south, modifying the angle of course with 
the sun’s rays according to an internal chronometer 
mechanism. This clock is shown to run at night also, 
and it is concluded that night orientation of Velia 
differs from that of the bee. The escape response 
mechanism is modified by simultaneous presentation 
of 2 light sources. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 


5429. Byrne, D. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Drive level, response to humor, and the cartoon 
sequence effect. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 439-442.— 
“To test the hypothesis that response to humor is 
tension-reducing, cartoons were rated under neutral, 
increased drive level, and decreased drive level con- 
ditions by 150 Ss. It was found that cartoon rat- 
ings were not significantly influenced by drive level 
(p> .05). A cartoon sequence effect was dis- 
covered, that is, cartoons were rated as increasingly 
funny from beginning to end of the 22-item series.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 


5430. Carr, Richard M., & Williams, Carl D. 
(U. Miami) Expioratory behavior of three strains 
of rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 621- 
623.—“The exploratory behavior of three highly in- 
bred strains of rats was studied. Twenty albino, 20 
black, and 18 hooded rats were born and raised under 
similar environmental conditions. Significant differ- 
ences in the amount of exploratory behavior were 
found for the hooded vs. albino and the hooded vs. 
black groups. These results were interpreted as sup- 
porting the hypothesis that exploratory behavior of 
rats is at least partially determined by genetic fac- 
tors.”—L. I. O’Kelley. 
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5431. Cerf, F. R. Les animaux de la Planche 
VIII. [The animals of Card VIII.] Bull. Group. 
Frang. Rorschach, 1957, No. 9, 15-19.—We have an 
unconscious catalog of precise techniques of animal 
behavior so varied in content that it corresponds 
closely to the behavior human beings try to adopt 
under the stress of diverse emotions. Animals can 
thus easily represent the motivation and behavior of 
humans. Frequency tables are included—S. S. 
Marzolf. 

5432. Davies, Evelyn A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Relationship between selected postural di- 
vergencies and motor ability. Kes. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 14.—The determi- 
nation of the relationship between “selected dynamic 
postural divergencies and general motor ability in 
college women” was studied in 100 female students 
majoring in elementary education at UCLA. Each 
S was given the Scott Motor Ability Battery for Col- 
lege Women and a subjective posture examination by 
3 judges, expert in the field of adapted physical edu- 
cation. Correlations were established between their 
postural divergencies and their motor ability. It 
would appear that very little relationship was found 
between the 2.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5433. Dember, W. N. (Yale U.) A comment 
on “studies on ‘response by the rat to environ- 
mental change.” Psychol Rep., 1958, 4, 242.— 
“Levine, Staats, and Frommer [33: 2974] have re- 
ported their failure to replicate the results of experi- 
ments by Dember [see 31: 2409, 4168] and Kivy, 
Earl, and Walker [see 31: 2442]. In these studies 
rats are exposed at the choice point of a maze to the 
two goal arms, but by means of glass doors are pre- 
vented from entering the arms. Following exposure, 
the brightness of one arm is changed, the doors are 
removed, and Ss are given a choice trial.” The 
Levine et al. failure to find a significant preference 
for the changed arm in a Y-maze appears to be re- 
lated to the use of an exposure trial greater than 3 
minutes.—C. H. Ammons. 

5434. Dember, W. N., & Roberts, W. W. (Yale 
U.) Alternation behavior in peripherally-blinded 
rats. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 91-94.—‘“The 
alternation behavior [in a T-maze] of 9 peripherally- 
blinded rats was compared with that of 8 normals. 
Contrary to a prediction from Glanzer’s theory of 
alternation, the blind group did not alternate less than 
the normal group. Some general implications of this 
result were discussed, and a new experiment was 
suggested.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5435. Dennis, W. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
graphic evidence of dextrality in man. 


Early 
Percept. 
mot, Skills, 1958, 8, 147-149.—‘“An analysis of 120 
instances of hand preference in the Beni Hasan pic- 
tures and 105 such instances from the tombs at Thebes 
led to the conclusion that the various activities de- 
picted in the paintings showed a predominant right- 


hand preference. This preference was not a func- 
tion of the direction in which the figures were facing, 
but appears to reflect the actual use of the right hand 
in skilled acts by Egyptians, at least as early as 2500 
B.C.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5436. DeSoto, Clinton. (U. Wisconsin) Two- 
category judgments of sequences of stimuli of two 
values. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 34-38.—Found 
a continual recentering of the judgment scale on the 
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timulus dimension or continual changes in adapta- 
tion-level toward the value of the stimuli in a run. 
probabilities were similar for 3. se- 
set of stimuli, despite 
and length of runs 
the adaptation-level 


verare 
containing the 


lifferences in 


Sami 
number 
is in accordance with 

!, Arbit. 

5437. De Valois, R. L., Smith, C. J., Kitai, S. T., 
& Karoly, A. J. (U. Michigan) Response of 
single cells in monkey lateral geniculate nucleus 
to monochromatic light. Science, 1958, 127, 238- 
239.—Response curves are presented for 5 different 
f cells in the dorsal layers of the lateral genicu- 
late nucleus; these are curves of spectral sensitivity 
f different types of elements. “These results should 
onsidered preliminary since we have recorded so 
ir from only 66 of the thousands of geniculate cells. 
lhe peak at 510 m corresponds to the sensitivity of 
the scotopic system, and presumably it represents 
mainly a red connection. The other four presumably 
correspond to the various color-vision elements. .. . 
(here seems to be a complete color-vision system rep- 
resented in the two dorsal layers of the lateral genicu- 
late nucleus. This is in contradiction to Le Gros 
Clark’s hypothesis that each pair of laminae receives 
impulses from only one of the three classical color 


receptors, the top layers for example, containing only 
red’ cells, the and the bottom blue.’ ” 


S. J. Lachman 


5438. Distefano, M. K., Jr., Ellis, N. R., & Sloan, 
W. (State Colony and Training School, Pineville, 
La.) Motor proficiency in mental defectives. Per- 
cept. mot, Skills, 1958, 8, 231-234.—“The purpose was 
to investigate the relationship between intelligence 
and motor proficiency. 76 mentally defective Ss were 
given the revised Stanford-Binet intelligence scale, 
ind several motor tests. Males were more pro- 
ficient than females, but only the difference in rail- 
walking performance was significant. Intercorrela- 
tion matrices for each sex showed the Lincoln-Oseret- 
sky and Minnesota placing and turning to be most 
highly related to MA in each case. The Lincoln- 
Oseretsky was found to have the highest correlation 
with MA. MA and CA were not correlated. In a 
group which may be presumed to have passed the 
chronological “peak” for both motor and mental 
maturation, no significant relationship was found be- 
tween CA and motor scores.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5439. Estep, Dorothy P. (Redwood City, Calif.) 
Relationship of static equilibrium to ability in 
motor activities. Res. Ouart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. 
Phys. E-duc., 1957, 28, 5-16.—‘“The purpose of this 
study was to investigate the relationship between 
static equilibrium and ability in gross motor activi- 
ties. Static equilibrium was measured by the Miles 
ataxiameter while gross motor activity was measured 
by subjective ratings of motor ability demonstrated 
in sports and rhythm as well as upon ratings of “A” 
and “C” in after-school team programs. Ratings of 
“A” indicate outstanding ability while “C” represents 
average or less than average performance. The re- 
sults indicate a positive and statistically significant 
relationship between static equilibrium and ability in 
26 references.—M. A. Seiden- 


middle ‘green,’ 


gross motor activities. 
feld. 

5440. Faure, Jacques. Influence des gonado- 
stimulines sur Il’activité du rhinencéphale et le 
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comportement. [The influence of gonadic stimu- 
lants on the activity of the rhinencephalon and on be- 
havior.] Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 119-120.—Ex- 


perimental work with rabbits included among other 
things: (a) measurement of electrical activity of the 
rhinencephalon and observation of behavior under 
different doses of gonadic stimulants, and (b) later 
subliminal electrical stimulation of the areas of cornu 
ammonis and nucleus amygdalae with the same ani- 


mals. In both instances similar behavior was pro- 
duced.—A. Schaden. 

5441. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Yale U.) An 
analysis of positioning movements and static re- 
actions. /. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 13-24.—A study 
based upon a factor analysis of psychomotor tasks 
found that skill in static reactions is separate from 
skill with positioning movements. Static reaction 
tasks showed a large degree of common variance while 
positioning tasks showed a high degree of specificity. 

-J. Arbit. 

5442. Frank, Fritz. Bemerkenswerter Artgenos- 
sen-Transport bei der Feldmaus Microtus arvalis 
Pallas. [A remarkable conspecific transport in the 
fieldmouse.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 491-492.—An 
anecdote is related in which a large female continental 
vole mounted a smaller pubescent female after carry- 
ing it about in a manner similar to the transport of 
the young in this species.—C. J. Smith. 

5443. Freedman, D. G. (Roscoe B. Jackson Meni. 
Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Constitutional and en- 
vironmental interactions in rearing 4 breeds of 
dogs. Science, 1958, 127, 585-586.—“The initial in- 
tention of the present study was to determine the rela 
tive effects of ‘indulgent’ and ‘disciplinary’ modes of 
rearing *: dogs, with particular emphasis on how each 
method affects the obedience of the animal at maturity 

Eight litters of 4 pups each were used. These 
included 2 litters each of Shetland sheep dogs, basen- 
jis, wire-haired fox terriers, and beagles. . . . Indul- 
gence consisted of encouraging a pup in any activity 
it initiated, such as play, aggression, and climbing 
on the supine handler. These pups were never pun- 
ished. By contrast, the disciplined pups were at first 
restrained in the experimenter’s lap and were later 
taught to sit, to stay. and to come upon command.” 
Tests at 8 weeks of age indicated little effect on 
basenjis or Shetland sheep dogs but beagles and wire- 
haired fox terriers “differentiated into two signifi- 
cantly disparate groups, depending on the condition 
of rearing.” The “same differences in treatment had 
a decisive effect upon only two breeds.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

5444. Gavrilova, L. N., & Lapina, I. A. Odlitel’- 
nosti sokhraneniia ochaga ostatochnogo vozbuzh- 
deniia v khimicheskom (rotovom) analizatore 
sobaki. [On the duration of maintenance of a resid- 
ual excitatory focus in the chemical (oral) analvzer 
in the dog.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 379- 
383.—The symmetrical parts of the posterior third of 
the tongue and the ducts of the parotids were opera- 
tively exteriorized in 3 dogs, so that the properties 
of oral latent excitation could be studied in greater 
detail through individual recording of the conditioned 
and unconditioned reflexes on alternate sides of the 
oral cavity. A latent focus of excitation was found 
to form with prolonged stimulation of a part of the 
tongue. “The presence of this latent focus was de- 
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termined by its capacity to summate with other con- 
ditioned and unconditioned stimuli.”—/. D. London. 


5445. Gerall, A. A. (U. Kansas) Effect of in- 
terruption of copulation on male guinea pig sexual 
behavior. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 215-221.—‘For 9 
of 11 guinea pigs temporary interruption of copulatory 
behavior after the first intromission was found to de- 
crease the number of thrusts and intromissions pre- 
ceding ejaculation. Vigorous circling, mounting, and 
aggressive behavior was displayed by the interrupted 
males if placed with males. Observations are similar 
to those . . . for rats. It was suggested that in- 
terruption of copulatory behavior acts as a frustrating 
event which elevates the general drive level.”—C. H 
Ammons. 

5446. Gertz, Boris. (Florida State U.) The ef- 
fect of handling at various age levels on emotional 
behavior of adult rats. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 613-616.—Rats handled at various early 
ages and later tested for emotionality failed to show 
significant differences as adults. “It was concluded 
that there is no evidence for a ‘critical age’ at which 
handling is effective in terms of later behavior,.”— 


L. I. O'Kelly. 


5447. Glickman, Stephen E. (McGill U.) Ef- 
fects of peripheral blindness on exploratory be- 
haviour in the hooded rat. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 
12, 45-51.—With the assumption that exploratory be- 
havior is an attempt to maintain an optimum level of 
excitement, it was hypothesized that blind rats would 
be more active in an exploratory situation than sighted 
rats. The blind rat would have to cover more terri- 
tory to achieve the same level of central arousal. In 
a Y-maze and an open field test the blind rats ex- 
plored more actively than the controls, but the differ- 
ence only reached statistical significance after previ- 
ous experience with one or the other of the test situa- 
tions (owing to differential effects of the prior test- 
ing ).—R. Davidon. 

5448. Grossman, Robert G. (Columbia U.) Ef- 
fects of stimulation of non-specific thalamic sys- 
tem on locomotor movements in cat. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1958, 21, 85-93.—"Stimulation of the nuclei 
of the nonspecific thalamo-cortical projection system 
in lightly anesthetized cats, intact and decorticate, was 
found to rapidly arrest locomotor movements elicited 
by subthalamic stimulation. Thalamic stimulation 
did not inhibit tonic movements elicited by sub- 
thalamic stimulation or movements induced reflexly 
by peripheral stimulation. These experiments indi- 
cate that the non-specific thalamic nuclei have de- 
scending connections capable of rapidly and briefly 
inhibiting those neural elements of the subcortical 
locomotor mechanism essential for the rhythmic repe- 
tition of locomotor movements.”—G. Westheimer. 


5449. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California) 
A system of the psychomotor abilities. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 164-174.—\The results of a series 
of studies on psychomotor abilities suggest the possi- 
bility of an organization of such abilities analogous 
to the “structure of intellect” previously described. 
The suggested matrix of psychomotor factors is pre- 
sented, its nature is explained, the factors included are 
defined, and tests for the identification of the factors 
are given.—. H. Waters. 
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5450. Guze, Henry. The effects of pre-weaning 
nursing deprivation on the later maternal, hoard- 
ing and sexual behavior in the rat. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2227-2229.—Abstract. 


5451. Haubrich, Robert Rice. Hierarchial be- 
havior in the South African clawed frog, Xenopus 
laevis Daudin. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 307. 
—Abstract. 

5452. Hess, Eckhard H. “Imprinting” in ani- 
mals. Scient. Amer., 1958, 198(3), 81-90.—De- 
scribes apparatus and procedure in various studies 
of imprinting in birds, primarily mallard ducklings, 
under controlled laboratory conditions. Some im- 
printing occurred immediately but was most effective 
at about 16 hours after hatching. This critical period 
corresponds with the age of developing the first emo- 
tional response, however, meprobamate which re- 
duced fear did not improve imprintability. Strength 
of imprinting varied with effort (distance traveled, 
climbing obstacles) of the duckling in following the 
imprinting object, a model of a male mallard. Off- 
spring of imprintable parents produced higher scores. 
Inconclusive results suggested effects of imprinting 
upon adult behavior, mainly courtship patterns.— 


I. S. Wolf. 


5453. Hurwitz, H. M. B., Stewart, J.. & Was- 
servogel, E. (U. London) Weight loss of rats 
during prolonged feeding-fasting scheduling. /’sy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 333-334.—9 4-month-old experi- 
mentally naive male hooded rats, weighing initially 
325-380 gm., were housed 3 per cage and given food 
once daily for 2 hours. Mean weight loss after 21 
days was 788 gm.; SD=6.98 gm.; mean % loss 
= 21.72. No further weight loss was noted. Lighter 
Ss lost more than heavier Ss. Authors conclude that 
Ss should be maintained on a 3-week food deprivation 
prior to initiation of experimental conditions requiring 
degree of food deprivation be kept constant. It may 
be wise to control initial weight as well.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5454. Jarl, Vidkunn Coucheron. Methods of 
stimulus presentation as antecedent variable in 
reaction time experiments. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 
225-241.—Preknowledge of the stimulus and the 
stimulus presented irregularly produce different re- 
sults. In the latter case, the adoption of systemati- 
cally different preparatory sets is excluded, and dif- 
ferential effects of the stimuli may then be ascribed 
to receptor or S factors. There is evidence that the 
differential effect of stimulus strength is not the same 
under the 2 procedures. Results are consistent with 
the hypothesis of a reciprocal, compensatory relation- 
ship between sensory adequacy of stimulation and 
degree of effort on the part of the reacting organism. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5455. Johnson, Donald Everett. 


The applica- 
tion of certain conditioning and handling tech- 
niques to the guidance of downstream migrant 


salmon. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1507-1508.— 


Abstract. 

5456. King, John A. (R. B. Jackson Mem. Lab., 
Bar Harbor, Me.) Parameters relevant to de- 
termining the effects of early experience upon the 
adult behavior of animals. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 
46-58.—“This review has attempted to examine some 
of the variables involved in the experiments dealing 
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with the effects of early experience on later behavior. 
In order to accomplish this analysis, the methods 
used in the experiments on this subject were examined 
Until the effects oi 
this review are 


variables. 
disc ussed in 


to seven 
Val iables 


in relation 
the seven 


analyzed further, it is possible to accept only the 
general hypothesis that some early experiences affect 


51-item bibliography.—lW. J. Meyer. 

5457. Kottenhoff, H., & Lindahl, L. E. H. 
(Froesoe Hosp., Oestersund, Sweden) Visual and 
emotional factors in motion sickness: Preliminary 
communication. /’ercept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 173- 
174.—Although there were no differences between a 
group of 12 adults and one of 16 children in motion 
sickness symptoms when fixating a rotating Barany 
drum, children were more susceptible when mechani- 
cally rolled and rocked. Inversion of vision increased 
symptoms for both groups, particularly for children. 
PGR and personality test measures correlated with 
manifest susceptibility—C. H. Ammons. 

5458. Lacey, John I., & Lacey, Beatrice C. (An- 
tioch Coll.) Verification and extension of the prin- 
ciple of autonomic response-stereotypy. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 50-73.—The data trom 42 adult 
women, who were subjected to stress situations, sup- 
port the hypothesis of relative autonomic-response 
stereotypy. This hypothesis states that: “For any 
given set of autonomic functions (greater than two), 
all Ss exhibit, in response to effective stimulus-con 
ditions, idiosyncratic patterns of autonomic activity, in 
which the different physiological functions are differ- 
entially responsive.” 4 forms of such response-stereo- 
typy are described: intra-stressor, inter-stressor, situa- 
tional, and symptom-stereotypy.—X. H. Waters. 

5459. Larsson, Knut. A note on animals’ sexual 
activity in groups. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 260-262. 
—The rate of ejaculation is about the same in isola- 
tion and in groups. The results are the same whether 
all animals or only the ejaculating ones are included 
in the comparison. Not presence alone, but the ac- 
tivity of other animals, is the decisive factor. The 
quality of estrous in the female is dependent on the 
activity of the male—G. Kubin-Rabson. 

5460. Levine, S. (Columbus Psychiatric Insti- 
tute and Hosp., Ohio) A reply to a comment by 
Dember. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 433.—A repetition 
of earlier experiments of Dember (see 31: 4168; 33: 
5433) and Levine (see 33: 2974) in which a 3-min. 
exposure time for the exploratory trial was used, is 
reported. Chance choice of the changed arm on the 
second trial replicated Levine’s previous results but 
not Dember’s.—C. H. Ammons. 

5461. Levine, Seymour. (Ohio State U.) In- 
fantile experience and consummatory behavior in 
adulthood. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 609- 
612.—Rats given shock and handling or just handling 
were compared at 65 days of age with a control group 
for water consumption before and after an 18-hour 
period of deprivation. While no significant differ- 
ences were noted before deprivation, the nonhandled 
control group consumed significantly less water fol- 
lowing deprivation. It is concluded that “absence of 
extrinsic stimulation in infancy renders these ani- 
mals more susceptible to emotional disturbance when 
they are presented with novel stimuli and that this 
disturbance produces responses that interfere with 
drinking behavior.”—L. /. O’Kelly. 
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5462. Lubow, R. E., & Tighe, T. J. (Cornell U.) 
A test of the discrepancy hypothesis of motiva- 
tion using intensity of visual stimulation. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 592-595.—Activity levels 
of rats subjected to short-term changes in illumina- 
tion level during testing was measured. Changes 
towards increased luminosity raised activity in a de- 
gree proportional to the amount of change. No cor- 
responding influences of decreasing illumination were 
observed.—L. 1. O'Kelly. 

5463. McCord, F. (U. Tulsa) Behavorial ef- 
fects of differential sensory stimulation in a sen- 
sory-motor task. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 243- 
246.—"To test the effects of differential kinaesthetic, 
vestibular, and visual stimulus patterns on perform- 
ance of a simple sensory-motor task, 12 Ss adjusted 
the flicker element of a Strobotac while being rotated 
at three degrees of rotational stimulation, 0 rpm, 5 
rpm, and 20 rpm. Records taken of the cffs, and of 
the adjustment times required at each of these three 
speeds of rotation, showed no significant differences 
in the cffs per se, [but] significant differences . . 
for the adjustment time. Analysis of variance 
of the results showed: significant individual differ- 
ences, . differences in both cffs and adjustment 
times for various orders of presentation of the rates 
of revolution, and . . . for interaction between individ- 
uals and orders of presentation.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5464. Mahut, Helen. (McGill U.) Breed differ- 
ences in the dog’s emotional behaviour. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 12, 35-44.—Dogs of 10 breeds were 
raised in homes and under restricted conditions, and 
their responses to 5 objects in a standard test situa- 
tion was determined, in order to study the interaction 
of constitutional and experimental determinants of 
behavior. There were significant differences between 
breeds in “no response,” “teasing,” “approach-avoid- 
ance,” “wariness,” and “avoidance,” but not in “curi- 
osity.” Kennel-reared dogs showed more avoidance 
responses, and cage-restricted dogs in addition ex- 
hibited “diffuse-excitement.”—R. Davidon. 

5465. Marx, Melvin H., & Brownstein A. J. (U. 
Missouri) Experimental analysis of the hoarding 
habit in the rat: IV. Terminal reinforcement fol- 
lowed by high drive at test. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 50, 617-620.—Rats permitted to eat 
hoarded pellets during training hoard more during 
test sessions than do animals deprived of pellets as 
they are returned during training. This difference is 
most pronounced when animals are under high drive 
during training and is shown with both high and 
low drive during testing.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

5466. Messmer, Egon, & Messmer, Ingeborg. 
Die Entwicklung der Lautausserungen und einiger 
Verhaltensweisen der Amsel (Turdus merula 
merula L.) unter natiirlichen Bedingungen und 
nach Ejinzelaufzucht in schalldichten Raumen. 
[The development of phonation and some behavioral 
patterns of the blackbird under natural conditions and 
after rearing in isolation in soundproof rooms.] Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 341-441.—Observations were 
made on development, especially of utterances and 
song, of 35 blackbirds. Oscillographic analyses and 
tape recordings were used to quantify vocal behavior. 
Sounds were classified according to situation (dis- 
tress, territorial, courtship) and special attention was 
paid to the development of songs. The song of iso- 
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lated and deafened birds differed only in duration and 
pitch of certain notes. Isolated males showed court- 


ship towards the human observers, even in prefer- 


English summary. 72 


ence to conspecific females. 
references.—C. J. Smith. 


5467. Meyer-Holzapfel, Monika. Uber die Be- 
reitschaft zu Spiel und Instinkthandlungen. [On 
the readiness for play and instinctive behavior.] 7. 
Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 442-462.—A theoretical analy- 
sis is presented in which instinctive behaviors bear- 
ing a significant similarity to play (vacuum, substi- 
tute, and displacement activity ; incomplete instinctive 
behavior, exploratory behavior) are distinguished 
from play, which arises from a different motive. 
The interrelationships between play and _ instinctive 
behavior are summarized and discussed. A general 
nonspecific activity drive is the special motivation for 
play. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 


5468. Moynihan, M. (Cornell U.) Notes on the 
behavior of some North American gulls: II. Non- 
aerial hostile behavior of adults. Behaviour, 1958, 
12, 95-182.—The nonaerial hostile behavior patterns, 
including various calls, of ring-billed and Franklin's 
gulls are described and analyzed. Both species dis- 
play a large variety of unritualized and ritualized 
reactions. Each reaction pattern appears to be under 
the control of specific combinations of internal and 
external factors.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


5469. Norkina, L. N. K _ voprosu polucheniia 
éksperimental’nykh nevroticheskikh sostoianii u 
nizzhikh obez’ian. [On producing experimental 
neurotic state in lower monkeys.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1958, 8, 56-63.—*"*The conventional methods 
of producing experimental neuroses used in experi- 
ments with salivary reflexes in dogs are unsuitable 
when studying motor conditioned reflexes in monkeys. 
The disturbance of the elaborated stereotype of motor 
conditioned reflexes in monkeys leads to the disturb- 
ance of nervous equilibrium. ‘The differentiation of 
two movements, similar in form but connected with 
different external signals, is rather difficult in mon- 
keys and may cause an acute neurotic state.”—/. D. 
London. 


5470. Perdeck, A. C. (Rijksmuseum van Natuur- 
lijke Historie, Leiden; Instituut voor O6ccologisch 
Onderzoek, Arnhem, Holland) The isolating value 
of specific song patterns in two sibling species of 
grasshoppers (chorthippus brunneus thunb. and 
c. biguttulus L.). Behaviour, 1958, 12, 1-75.—2 
closely related and sympatric species of grasshoppers 
were studied in an attempt to discover variables 
which effect the high degree of biological isolation 
between the 2 species. The song patterns of both 
sexes of the 2 species were found to be the most sig- 
nificant variables involved in the determination of 
behavior leading to successful copulation. 87 refer- 


ences.—L, |. O’Kelly. 


5471. Podell, Lawrence, & Perkins, John C. 
(City Coll., N. Y.) A Guttman scale for sexual ex- 
perience: A methodological note. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 420-422.—‘“The reported pre- 
marital heterosexual experience of 100 highly selected 
college men was subjected to the Cornell Technique 
of Guttman Scale Analysis, with a satisfactory scale 
forthcoming. It therefore appears feasible to order 
certain aspects of sexual behavior along a unidimen- 
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sional cumulative scale, thus aiding in the definition 
of premarital sexual experience.”—X. S. Harper. 

5472. Pophal, Rudolf. Die Bedeutung der Be- 
wegungsphysiologie fiir die Psychologie des 
Schreibens. [The significance of graphomotor physi- 
ology for a psychology of handwriting.| Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1958, 9, 1-14.—The interest of graphologists 
in physiology has been blocked by the dogma that 
somatic phenomena are almost exclusively expression 
(Ausdruck) of psychological processes. Recent stud- 
ies of muscle tonus as indicator of psychological ten- 
sion have shown how fruitful a physiological approach 
can be in gaining insight into psychological problems. 
Therefore a kinetic, dynamo-motoric interpretation in 
graphology is important. Such a mode of interpreta- 
tion is not based upon “laws of expression” as as- 
sumed often but on practical heuristic work-hypothe- 
ses derived from the principle of analogy between 
psychological processes and their motoric correlates. 
47-item bibliography.—W’. J. Koppits. 

5473. Ratner, S. C.: (Michigan State U.) Hyp- 
notic reactions of rabbits. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4 
209-210.—Each of 4 young rabbits was placed 24 
times in a V-shaped trough and occurrence of hyp- 
notic reactions (rho) observed. “Results show that 
rho can be induced in rabbits and consistently termi- 
nated with auditory stimulation (hand clap). While 
tension does not consistently characterize rho, the 
results are interpreted in part as function of or a by- 
product of fear.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5474. Samsonova, V. G. Osobennosti differ- 
entsirovaniia razdrazhitelef pri vzaimodeistvii 
raznykh form dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh reaktsii na 
rannem étape ikh vyrabotki u vzroslogo cheloveka. 
| Features of differentiation of stimuli with interac- 
tion of various forms of motor conditioned reactions 
at an early stage of their elaboration in adult man. | 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 313-321.—The 
separate elaboration of 2 motor conditioned reactions 
of different kinds to the same photic stimulus at an 
early stage of their formation leads to their being 
effected simultaneously. The simultaneity of 2 motor 
reactions leads, under the conditions of the experi- 
ment, to a “collision of the nervous processes under- 
lying the reaction.” The collision of the nervous 
processes is said to be revealed in the following: (a) 
a change in the nature of the movements; (b) dis- 
turbance of visual differentiations, that is, in this ex- 
periment the threshold of depth perception is con- 
siderably raised; and (c) disturbances of correspond- 
ence between amplitude of the reaction and spatial 
position of the stimuli.—/. D. London. 

5475. Schmidt, Robert S. (Illinois State Normal 
U.) The nest of Apicotermes tragardhi (isoptera) : 
New evidence on the evolution of nest-building. 
Behaviour, 1958, 12, 76-94.—The structure of the nest 
of the termite Apicotermes tragardhi is described in 
detail. The place, time, and habitat of origin of the 
genus is discussed. The hypothetical phylogeny of 
Apicotermes is revised to include A. tragardhi and a 
new species, A. rimulifex. The evolution of the more 
important nest characteristics from the ancestors of 
the genus A. tragardhi is outlined chronologically.— 
L. 1. O'Kelly. 

5476. Schoolman, Arnold, & Delgado, José M. 
R. (Yale U. School of Medicine) Cerebro-cere- 
bellar relations in the awake cat. /. Neurophysiol., 
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1958, 21, 1-16.—Experiments were carried out on 40 
cats with electrodes implanted in the neocerebellum 
and the cerebral motor areas. ‘There is some degree 
of independence of motor functions in the cerebral 
motor area and cerebellum, and it is suggested that an 
integration site may exist in the reticular formation. 

G. Westheimer. 

5477. Scott, J. P. (Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar 
Harbor, Me.) Critical periods in the development 
of social behavior in puppies. Psychosom. Med., 
1958, 20, 42-54.—Several breeds of puppies are ob- 
served. Results have indicated that “normal social 
development can be divided into several periods based 
on changes in social relationships. Several of these 
critical, but the most important is that of 
socialization, beginning about 3 weeks of 
age This period is accompanied by anatomical 
changes (sensory tunction among others) and varia- 
tions in physiological reaction (circulation for ex 
Ihe evidence suggests that feeding is an 
It is suggested 


may be 
pi mary 


ample ). 
important, but not the only factor. 
that this method of approach may be helpful in study- 


ing the “existence and duration of a similar critical 


period in human infants.”"—L. A. Pennington. 


5478. Shaklee, A. B. (U. Denver) Reserpine 
and cutaneous response threshold. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1958, 8, 119-120.—“Single doses of 0.3, 3.0, 7.0 
mg/kg body weight of reserpine or an injection of 
saline were administered to female rats, 119- 
5 each group). 1, 3, and 43 


isoton 


195 da. old (N 


6, 22, 


hr. after injection of reserpine thresholds for shock 


were raised. Interpretation of these data and those of 
related studies demand explanatory mechanisms.”—C, 
H. Ammons. 

5479. Shapiro, David, & Tagiuri, Renato. (Har- 
vard U.) Some effects of response context on 
trait inferences. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 42-50.—The 
evaluation of information regarding an individual de 
pends upon traits given, traits to be inferred, and 
others involved, in the judgment. Judges are less 
likely to make strong inferences if other strong in- 
ferences are to be made at the same time. Conversely, 
they are more likely to make strong inferences if other 
inferences are indefinite. Therefore, in constructing 
rating scales more attention must be given to the com- 
position of lists. Traits that tend to cluster should be 
dispersed, and to minimize reduction of certainty due 
to order, not too many judgments should be required 
at any one sitting. —M. O. Wilson. 

5480. Shirkova, G. I. O nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh formirovania dvigatel’nykh oborcnitel’- 
nykh uslovnykh refleksov u sobak. |On some fea- 
tures in the formation of motor defensive conditioned 
reflexes in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 
8, 393-402.—Con:itioned motor defensive reflexes in 
dogs were studied, utilizing electrical stimulation as 
reinforcement. It proved possible to condition the 
raising of the forepaw to a given height and for a 
given duration to photic and auditory stimuli. It is 
suggested that the “rate of concentration of the ex- 
citatory process, caused by the conditioned stimulus, 
and the stability of the concentration may serve as a 
good index for characterization of type of higher 
nervous activity in dogs by the motor method.”—/. D. 
London. 

5481. Sidman, Murray, & Boren, J. J. (Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research) The use of 


shock-contingent variations in response-shock in- 
tervals for the maintenance of avoidance behavior. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 558-562.—In 4 
male albino rats a free operant response was main- 
tained on a program of variable response-shock in 
terval, the interval being changed after every shock. 
Response rates decreased with increasing maximum 
response-shock intervals. Frequency distributions of 
interresponse times showed a peak at intermediate 
values and little dependence on maximum response 
shock interval.—L. /. O'Kelly. 


5482. Sills, Frank D., & Mitchem, John. (U. 
lowa) Prediction of performances on physical fit- 
ness tests by means of somatotype ratings. Jes. 
Quart, Amer. Ass. Hith. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 64- 
71.—A group of 433 University of lowa male fresh- 
men were given the 3 physical fitness tests, photo- 
graphed and somatoscoped according to the methods 
explained by Sheldon, et al in The Varieties of Hu 
man Physique. Multiple correlations between body 
type components and the physical fitness tests were 
obtained. Scores on fitness tests were then predicted. 
All the somatotypes found in the study were placed 
in 13 categories which were in turn divided in the 
basis of scores made on the tests, into 4 groups. T 
sure tables were constructed for each of the 4 different 
groups on all 3 of the fitness tests. This procedure 
supplies a unique classification method.—M. A. Seid 
enfeld. 

5483. Smith, Elizabeth, & Goodpaster, Wood- 
row. (Pennsylvania State U.) Homing in non- 
migratory bats. Science, 1958, 127, 644.—Big brown 
bats, Eptesicus fuscus fuscus, which seem to be non 
migratory, were collected from roosts in Cincinnati 
“carried north or south and released in locations 
155 bats were 


and 
with which they were not familiar.” 
captured, weighted, and banded on 20 July 1957 and 
released in the late evening of July 21 at Pilgrim, 
Michigan, 450 miles north of their home roosts. 18 
bats were captured on 31 July in Cincinnati and re 
leased on 2 August 1957 at Reelfoot Lake, Tennessee, 
340 miles to the southwest. “In our experiments, bats 
returned 450 miles south within a month or less, and 
340 miles northeast within 2 weeks or less, to their 
original roosts, over unfamiliar territory.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

5484. Smith, Moncrieff, & Duffy, Michael. (U. 
Washington) Some physiological factors that 
regulate eating behavior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 601-608.—In 9 experiments the effect of 
various preloads administered by stomach tube or 
intraperitoneal injection on the subsequent eating be- 
havior of the rat led to the following conclusions: (a) 
eating was inhibited by hypertonic fluids, (b) failure 
of evidence to support hypothesis that blood sugar 
influences control of hunger, (c) inhibition of eating 
as a function of intragastric bulk was found and is 
proposed as a learned discriminative stimulus for in- 
hibition.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

5485. Solley, William H. (U. Florida) Ratio of 
physical development as a factor in motor coordi- 
nation of boys ages 10-14. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hlth. Phys. Educ., 1957, 28, 295-304.—An investiga- 
tion of “the relative effects of varying ratios of physi- 
cal development on the performance of selected motor 
coordination tests.” A quotient of developmental age 
determined by the Wetzel Grid and chronological age 
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was established in 118 boys in grades 5 to 8. The 
results indicated that “physical development was not a 
significant factor in the motor coordination items ad- 
ministered.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5486. Sterritt, Graham Minor. Studies of fac- 
tors leading to eating by food-sated rats. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1871-—1872.—Abstract. 


5487. Strong, Paschal N., Jr. (U. Tennessee) 
Activity in the white rat as a function of apparatus 
and hunger. J.comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 596- 
600.—The departure of activity level from a non- 
deprived basal level was measured in rats deprived 
of food for 0, 24, 48, and 72 hours. Activity indices 
of varying sensitivity were secured. On the contact 
stabilimeter, sensitive to small movements, hungry 
rats were significantly less active than controls or 
their own predeprivation base. There were no sig- 
nificant differences with coarser measures. Females 
were more active than males. “It was concluded that 
hunger primarily increases activity of a gross loco- 
motor nature and decreases fine, essentially nonloco- 
motor activity.”—L. I. O’Kelly. 

5488. Stroup, Francis. (Southern State Coll.) 
Relationship between measurements of field of mo- 
tion perception and basketball ability in college 
men. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith. Phys. Educ., 
1957, 28, 72-76.—101 college males were given tests 
of motion perception and basketball skill. “Measure- 
ments of the field of motion perception showed an 
identifiable relationship with basketball ability and, 
when combined with basketball test items, made a 
substantial contribution to forecasting efficiency of 
the battery.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5489. Sugimura, Takeshi, & Iwahara, Shinkuro. 
(Osaka Clinic for Juvenile Delinquents) Studies of 
spontaneous alternation in human subjects: I. 
Effects of inter-response intervals and hetero- 
geneity of stimulus objects on response alternation 
in children. Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 358-365.— 
Alternation was tested by requiring Ss to make 21 
successive guesses, with no information about their 
success, as to whether the correct response was right 
or left. As predicted, the percentage of alternation 
decreased significantly with increase in inter-trial in- 
terval, the effect increasing when the 2 test objects 
were dissimilar. English summary.—J. Lyons. 

5490. Tagiev, SH. K. Sintez dvukh razlichnykh 
dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov v tsep’ dvi- 
zheniia u ryb, golubei, i krolikov. [The snythesis 
of two different motor conditioned reflexes into a 
chain of movements in fish, pigeons, and rabbits.! 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 431-436.—“In re- 
sponse to a complex chain of stimuli composed of al- 
ternating (from 2 to 7 times) conventional condi- 
tioned chain signals,” fish, pigeons, and rabbits are 
found capable of reproducing the chain of movements 
corresponding to the signal meaning of the alternat- 
ing links of the chain. The degree of perfection of 
the analytic synthetic mechanisms in higher nervous 
activity is higher in rabbits than in pigeons and higher 
in the latter than in fish—/. D. London, 

5491. Tomlinson, Russell F., Jr. Behavioral ef- 
fects of signaled and unsignaled stimulation. /is- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 315.—Abstract. 

5492. Vallerga, John M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Influence of perceptual stimulus, intensity in 
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speed of movement, and force of muscular inter- 
action. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 
1958, 29, 93-101.—The purpose of this study is “to 
test the hypothesis that increasing the intensity of the 
external sensory stimulus that initiates the motor re- 
sponse will cause a faster speed of movement and 
greater force of muscular contraction.” 2 experi- 
ments were done with 36 Ss in each, of whom 7 par- 
ticipated in both. Varying degrees of auditory stimu- 
lation were used (45, 65, and 85 db. of loudness) and 
their effect on the net speed of arm movement was 
measured chronoscopically. Analysis of variance in- 
dicated that “loud sound intensity produced the fastest 
speed of movement, but the soft produced a faster time 
than the medium. With respect to muscle strength, 
the medium sound produced the greatest contraction, 
although loud sound resulted in a more forceful con- 
traction than the soft.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5493. von Lehmann, Ernst. Heimfindeversuche 
mit kleinen Nagern. [Experiments in homing in 
small rodents.] 2Z. Tierpsychol., 1956, 13, 485-491,.— 
Observations are reported on 200 specimens of Apo- 
demus silvaticus and flavicollis, and Clethrionomys 
glareolus, taken alive and then released at distances 
up to 1.5 km. from the point at which caught. In 
unambiguous cases it was concluded that homing 
orientation was not explicable on the basis of learn- 
ing the direction of displacement nor by a retracing 
hypothesis. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 

5494. Webb, W. B., & Goodman, I. J. (USN 
School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Ac- 
tivating role of an irrelevant drive in absence of 
the relevant drive. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 235-238. 


—‘Previous demonstrations of the activating role of 


an irrelevant drive are equivocal. In this experiment 
13 rats were trained to press 1 of 2 equally available 
bars under a hunger drive. Ss were then satiated 
and ¥% in. of water in the test box was used as an 
irrelevant drive. The bar to which S had been trained 
under hunger was pressed significantly more often 
than the neutral bar. Experimentally ruling out fail- 
ure of satiation, acquired drives, or random activity, 
the data support the hypothesis that the most pre- 
potent response in an environment will be activated 
by a drive state other than the drive present during 
acquisition of that response.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5495. Weiss, Bernard. (Johns Hopkins U.) Ef- 
fects of brief exposures to cold on performance 
and food intake. Science, 1958, 127, 467-468.—Rats 
typically show a configuration of changes that com- 
prise the state called acclimatization. Data based on 
brief exposures to varied temperatures which appear 
to demonstrate acclimatization phenomena of very 
short latency are reported. 30 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats were exposed to a temperature of either 0°, 10°, 
or 20°C (+ 2°C) for 20 minutes per day. “The per- 
formance criterion was the number of lever presses 
made during each experimental session. The data on 
food intake are based on the amount of food eaten in 
the 1-hour period following the 20-minute exposure.” 
Results are presented in 2 graphs. “In the present 
situation, acclimatization would be evinced by a 
greater response frequency at lower than at higher 
temperatures (provided that bar-pressing is not in- 
efficient as a method of producing and conserving heat 
for a limited period) and by an increase in the amount 
of food ingested after exposure. While the former 
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did not occur, there was still a considerable rise in 
frequency of bar-pressing from the original level for 


the 2 lower temperatures, and I think it fair to call 
both the changes in bar pressing behavior and in food 
consumption evidence of acclimatization—or, at least, 
a form of S. J. Lachman, 


5496. Young, Paul Thomas; Falk, John L., & 
Kappauf, William E. (WU. Illinois) Running ac- 
tivity and preference as related to concentration 
of sodium-chloride solutions. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1958, 71, 255-262.—Preference for different concen 
trations of sodium-chloride were measured in terms 
of the speed of approach to solutions (the running 
method). Results indicate a preference for the 2.7% 
compared with a preference for the .9% solution when 
the choice method was used. The results are intet 
preted to mean that the running method is a less de 


] R. H. Waters. 


ile method.- 

5497. Zolik, Edwin S. (Marquette U.) An ex- 
perimental investigation of the psychodynamic im- 
plications of the hypnotic “previous existence” 
fantasy. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 179-183.—“This 
report is based on the results obtained with a male 
volunteer for an experiment in hypnosis. . . . In the 
first hypnotic session the subject was age regressed 
to a ‘previous existence’ and his fantasy obtained. 
In the second hypnotic session the principal character 
of the ‘previous existence’ was investigated without 
the induction of age regression.” It appeared that the 
“previous existence” fantasy was dynamically related 
to a repressed emotional conflict of the S.—L. B. 
Heathers 


(See also Abstracts 5059, 5063, 5068, 5145, 5206, 
5230, 5237, 5257, 5278, 5379, 5390, 5409, 5559, 
5857, 6320, 6342, 6418, 6458, 6757, 6761, 7082) 


acclimatization.” 
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5498. Ainsworth, Leonard H. (University Coll.) 
Rigidity, insecurity, and stress. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 67-74.—Description of the method, 
hypotheses, tables, and discussion are included. 
not related to degree 
adjustment.” The 
18 references.—V. 


rigidity is related to stress ... 
of defensiveness in general life 
Ss were 120 university students. 
M. Gillet. 

5499. Astin, Helen Stavridou. A comparative 
study of the situational and predictive approaches 
to the measurement of empathy. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1091-1092.—Abstract. 

5500. Block, Jack. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Studies in the phenomenology of emotions. J. 
abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 358-363.—The “se- 
mantic differential” was used as a means of quantity- 
ing the phenomenology of emotions. American col- 
lege students were found to describe emotions con- 
notatively in a very similar way. Factor analysis 
revealed 3 underlying dimensions: pleasantness-un- 
pleasantness, level of activation, and interpersonal re- 
latedness. In comparing a sample of Norwegians 
with Americans, although an appreciable congruence 
was noted, the differences in phenomenological or- 
ganization were predictable, hence presumably reflec- 
tive of cultural differences.—R. S. Harper. 

5501. Broverman, Donald M., & Lazarus, Rich- 
ard S. (Clark U.) Individual differences in task 
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performance under conditions of cognitive inter- 
ference. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 94-105.—2 possible cog- 
nitive subsystems have been inferred, namely, con- 
ceptual and sensori-motor. 2 hypotheses were tested: 
(a) the stronger the tendency of a cognitive sub- 
system to maintain its organization, the less vulnera- 
ble to distraction are performances involving that sub- 
system, and (b) when 2 subsystems compete, the 
stronger subsystem tends to dominate cognition such 
that the S tends to emphasize cognitive operations 
associated with that subsystem. There was not a 
clear-cut verification of either hypothesis, however, 
the results show that distraction stress produces less 
impairment of performance when the task involves a 
strong cognitive subsystem within the S, and that 
such a system has a directive effect upon behavior 
leading to an orientation towards cognitive operations 
associated with the stronger of the competing cogni- 


tive subsystem. 25 references—M. O. Wilson. 


5502. Callaway, Enoch, III, & Band, Raymond 
I. (U. Maryland Coll. Medicine) Some psycho- 
pharmacological effects of atropine: Preliminary 
investigation of broadened attention. AMA Arch. 
Neurol, Psychiat., 1958, 79, 91-102.—Study of normal 
Ss given a series of psychological tests (MMPI, Pro- 
gressive Matrices, among others) following intra- 
muscular drug injections indicated that atropine “im- 
proved performance on a task demanding broad atten- 
tion and impaired performance on tasks demanding a 
narrower focus of attention.” These findings are 
discussed in relation to the functions of the brain-stem 
reticular formation. No correlations between per- 
sonality factors and drug-induced changes were found. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

5503. Cavanaugh, Maxine Cornell. A study of 
central facilitation or set with reference to closely 
similar stimuli, experience, and instructions. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2224-—2225.—Abstract. 

5504. Cliggett, Donald P. An investigation of 
cognitive style as a function of the perception of 
human movement in ink blots. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 652-653.—Abstract. 

5505. Davids, Anthony, & White, Augustus A. 
(Brown U.) Effects of success, failure, and social 
facilitation on level of aspiration in emotionally 
disturbed and normal children. /. Pers., 1958, 26, 
77-93.—The purpose was to determine the influence 
of level of aspiration behavior in a group of normal 
boys and a group of emotionally disturbed boys 
equated to the normals in age and intelligence but in 
residential therapy. The results indicate that when a 
negative stimulus of failure falls upon an individual 
who is highly sensitive to threat, loss, and rejection, 
it elicits a response of greater magnitude than in the 
case of one who is less selectively sensitized to fail- 
ure. Although the findings are mainly preliminary, 
they certainly are suggestive of the contributions that 
can be derived from objective studies of emotionally 
disturbed children.—M. O. Wilson. 

5506. Davis, Arville Dean. Physiological cor- 
relates of the body-image. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2206.—Abstract. 

5507. Diller, Juliet C. The influence of the 
leveling-sharpening continuum on _ need for 
achievement. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 654- 
655.—Abstract. 
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5508. Foa, Uriel G. (Tel Aviv U.) Empathy 
or behavioral transparency. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 62-66.—‘The present data are in dis- 
agreement with theories that empathy depends on the 
personality of the guesser or on the personality of the 
guessee . . . empathy is related to transparency of 
behavior.”"—M. M. Gillet. 


5509. Gladfelter, John Henry. Emotional facili- 
tation and cognitive behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1105-1106.—Abstract. 


5510. Griffiths, Jack Stewart. The effect of ex- 
perimentally induced anxiety on certain subtests 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 655-656.—Abstract. 


5511. Gubko, A. T. O septsial’no cheloveche- 
skikh tipakh vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti. [On 
specifically human types of higher nervous activity. ] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4, 25-34.—The author discusses 
a number of controversial issues related to the prob- 
lem of “specifically human types of higher nervous 
activity.” It appears that no agreement has as yet 
been reached on the particular features of the person- 
ality to be included in the concept of “specific type.” 
Attempts to reduce them to characteristic features of 
the thinking process alone are debatable. The at- 
tempt to correlate specific types with characteristic 
features displayed in analytic-synthetic nervous ac- 
tivity, with emotional level, with set of abilities, voca- 
tional choice, character and general type of higher 
nervous activity, etc., is also held to be questionable. 
—I. D. London. 


5512. Haas, Walter Alexander. Changes in 


emotional tone as reflected by color preference 
following experimentally induced frustration and 


success. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1115.—Ab- 
stract. 

5513. Held, R., & Gottlieb, N. (Brandeis U.) 
Technique for studying adaptation to disarranged 
hand-eye coordination. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 83-86.—“Errors in hand-eye coordination induced 
by a displaced retinal image are reduced during pro- 
longed viewing. Learning by trial-and-error is said 
to explain this adaptation, . . . [but] errors of lo- 
calization were obtained while S simultaneously saw 
his hand and the object to be localized 
nique of measurement was described which precluded 
error recognition by S who then viewed his hand only 
under controlled exposure conditions. Shifts in lo- 
calization obtained with this technique demonstrated 
its usefulness for exploring the exposure conditions 
responsible for adaptation.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5514. Held, R., & Hein, A. V. (Brandeis U.) 
Adaptation of disarranged hand-eye coordination 
contingent upon re-afferent stimulation. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 87-90.—‘Adaptation to dis- 
arranged hand-eye coordination is claimed to occur 
only during prolonged exposure involving visual 
stimulation dependent upon S’s self-produced arm 
movements. Sensory stimulation that is dependent 
upon self-produced movements is called re-afference 
by v. Holst to distinguish it from ex-afference or 
sensory stimulation not dependent upon S’s move- 
ments. Reductions of errors in localization—induced 
by prisms placed in front of the eyes—were compared 
after controlled exposures with and without re-affer- 
ent visual stimulation from the moving hand. The 
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results [of 6 and 8 Ss] clearly indicate that re-affer- 
ent stimulation is necessary for adaptation.”—C, H. 
Ammons. 


5515. Hunt, J. McV., Cole, Marie-Louise Wake- 
man, & Reis, Eva E. S. (VU. Illinois) Situational 
cues distinguishing anger, fear, and sorrow. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 136-151.—2 experiments de- 
signed to test the hypothesis “that the cues distin- 
guishing the unpleasant emotions of anger, fear, and 
sorrow derive from S's perception of his situation.” 
The general procedure employed was to present to the 
Ss mimeographed descriptions of hypothetical pres- 
ent, past, and future frustrations with the request 
that they check which of the 3 emotions they would 
experience in each case. The hypothesis would pre- 
dict that the emotions named would be anger, sorrow, 
and fear respectively. Results from a total of 579 
high school and college students supported the hy- 
pothesis.—R. H. Waters. 

5516. Irwin, Francis W. (U. Pennsylvania) An 
analysis of the concepts of discrimination and pref- 
erence. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 152-163.—‘‘The 
psychology of motivation ... is ... retarded and 
confused . . . pieced together out of fragments from 
physiological psychology, learning, personality, social 
psychology, and psychopathology.” This situation 
could be improved by showing “that motivational con- 
cepts are no less necessary for a complete description 
of behavior than are such concepts as . . . discrimina- 
tion and instrumental conditioning.” The analysis 
presented an “attempt to do this for the concept of 
preference.” The significance of the results of the 
analysis, based on hypothetical and reported discrimi- 
nations studies, is applied to other “questions of mo- 
tivation and even for the definition of basic categories 
of behavior.”—R. H. Waters. 


5517. Klein, Abraham. Variations in muscle 
tension during mental activities involving “emo- 
tional” material. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 660- 
661.—Abstract. 


5518. Kogan, Nathan, & Tagiuri, Renato. (Har- 
vard U.) Interpersonal preference and cognitive 
organization. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 
113-116.—The paper describes “an empirical test of 
certain aspects of Heider’s theory of cognitive or- 
ganization.” The method, procedures, and results are 
described and illustrated by tables —M. M. Gillet. 


5519. Leonard, Julia Bader. A study of the or- 
ganization of self-percepts through their suscepti- 
bility to change. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1492-1493.—Abstract. 


5520. Medini, Gedon Joseph. Learning without 
awareness and its relationship to insight and the 
hysteric-obsessive dimension. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 666.—Abstract. 


5521. Miner, John B., & Anderson, James K. 
(Columbia U.) Intelligence and emotional dis- 
turbance: Evidence from Army and Veterans Ad- 
ministration records. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 
56, 75-81.—Description of the problem, methods used 
in the study, scores, and results. ‘No reliable differ- 
ence was found between the neurotics and phychotics.” 
Scores “indicated that the hospitalized veterans origi- 
nally had a much lower intelligence level.”"—M. M. 
Gillet. 
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5522. Mitchell, Peter Michael. Perceptual cor- 
relates of anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2213-2214 Abstract. 


5523. Noble, C. E., Fuchs, J. E., Robel, D. P., & 
Chambers, R. W. (Montana State U.) Individual 
vs. social performance on two perceptual-motor 
tasks. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 131-134.—“116 
Ss received extended training first on the Discrimina- 
tion Reaction Time Test, then on the Rotary Pursuit 
lest. Following an initial period of practice under 
standard (Social) conditions, half the Ss were visu- 
illy isolated from each other for the remaining trials. 
This (Individual) group suffered a significant and 
uniform decrement in performance on the discrimina- 
tion task, but showed no relative change in behavior 
on the pursuit task. The facilitation in discriminative 
speed appeared to be an additive effect due to social 
competition, and it was independent of initial level of 
ibilit Men performed better than women on both 
but the difference was unaffected by amount of 
C. H. Ammons. 


5524. Reyher, Joseph. Hypnotically induced 
conflict in relation to subception, repression, anti- 
social behavior and psychosomatic reaction. is 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1849-1850.—Abstract. 


5525. Ryan, T. A. (Cornell U.) Drives, tasks, 
and the initiation of behavior. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 74-93.—The present primitive and immature 
state of our understanding of motivation justifies a 
variety of approaches. Contemporary drive-theories 
thre “freeze the svstem of concepts which we 
use in developing our problems and our hypothesis for 
An approach through “the study of man’s 


1 
tasks 


training.” 


ten to 


” 
research 


experience” yields important primary data, viz., “task, 
ceived means-end relationship, and con- 


terest eT 


primarv 


that “constitute the 
factors in the immediate causation of behavior. 
Adopting this approach, and its correlated levels of 
explanation, may show that the concept of drive is 
unnecessary.—R. H. Waters 


Shaffer, John Whitcomb. Correlates of 
the ability to judge children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 288.—Abstract. 

5527. Shah, Saleem Alam. An investigation of 
predictive ability in hospital personnel and univer- 
sity students. /issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 288- 
289 Abstract. 


5528. Siegman, Aron Wolfe. Some relation- 
shivs of anxiety and introversion-extraversion to 
serial learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 678— 
679.—-Abstract. 


_ 5529. Starr, Harold. Personality correlates of 
time estimation. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2217- 
2218.—Abstract. 

5530. Steeman. Erwin, J. Some relationships 
between mutuality, similarity of constructs and 
divergency between alternate constructions. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2218.—Abstract. 

5531. Sumner, Earl David. On the relation of 
manifest needs to personal values: A factor ana- 
lytic study involving R and Q techniques. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2219.—Abstract. 

5532. Taylor, F. Kraiuvl. Display of dyadic emo- 
tions. Hlum. Relat., 1957, 10, 257-262. 


ception ot the self.” 
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5533. Vogel, William; Baker, Robert W., & 
Lazarus, Richard S. (Clark U.) The role of mo- 
tivation in psychological stress. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 105-112.—“‘This paper reports an 
experiment designed to investigate motivational char- 
acteristics of individuals in response to stressor con- 
ditions. ... Findings . . . highlight the methodological 
difficulties and indicate the importance of in- 
vestigating .. . variables in stress experimentation.” — 
M. M. Gillet. 

5534. Vygotskil, L. S. Problema emotsii. [The 
problem of emotion.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4, 125- 
134.—A hitherto unpublished lecture, given by the 
Russian psychologist, Vygotskil, at the Gertsen Peda- 
gogical Institute in Leningrad in 1932, is reproduced. 
—I. D. London. 

Wendt, H. W. (U. Mainz) On fatigue 
and/or motivation. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
121-122.—In an attempt to clarify research on fatigue, 
the authors studied verbalized attitudes on work and 
achievement in projective form. 3 studies are briefly 
summarized. Estimates of the motivations of 
‘others’ ” predicted Ss’ “own” behavior reliably better 
than their self-ratings in school and factory work.— 
C. H. Ammons. 

5536. Zaporozhets, A. V. K voprosu ob usta- 
novke i eé roli v regulaitsii dvigatel’nogo pove- 
deniia. [On the problem of attitude and its role in 
the regulation of motor behavior.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4, 3-10.—Attitude, before it can influence proc- 
esses in consciousness and behavior, must itself first 
undergo a process of formation which depends on the 
conditions and nature of the S’s activity. Formation 
of an attitude with respect to motor behavior is due 
to a “certain automatization of the processes involved. 
... The ensuing system of attitudinal reactions is a 
psychological expression of the subject’s relation to 
the object of action, that is, it reflects a certain mean- 
ing which the action has for the individual.”—/. D. 
London. 

(See also Abstracts 6123, 6498, 6897) 
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5537. Allan, M. D. (London, England) Learn- 
ing perceptual skills. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
214.—In understanding how organisms learn, “it is 
conceivable that the power of the human communica- 
tion system depends upon the ability to ‘recode,’ and 
it is suggested that, in the human organism, there is 
a built-in mechanism for ‘recoding’ stimuli from the 
external environment into perceptual structures which 
can thenceforth be manipulated as units. Recoding 
in this sense is learning, and it implies the existence 
of an innate capacity to learn by a process of per- 
ceptual organization. Thus, in learning skills, it is 
better to start with a whole structure instead of pro- 
ceeding from memorized detail to the whole because, 
if the details are always noted in relation to a ‘whole,’ 
the perceptual organization takes place automatically.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 

5538. Andreas, Burton G. (Iowa State U.) 
Motor conflict behavior as a function of motiva- 
tion and amount of training. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 173-178.—The assumptions that motor conflict is 
a function of the absolute and the relative strengths 
of competing response tendencies were tested. When 
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measured in terms of decrement in speed of response, 
conflict did appear to be greater for higher values of 
competing tendencies. No evidence was found for 
the assumption that conflict increases as unequal com- 
peting tendencies approach equality. The evidence 
was that the absolute level of avoidance tendencies 
is the primary determinant of conflict—J. Arbit. 


5539. Annett, J., Golby, C. W., Kay, H. (U. Ox- 
ford) The measurement of elements in an as- 
sembly task: The information output of the hu- 
man motor system. Qwart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
10, 1-11.—“The performance of three well-practiced 
subjects on an assembly task was analysed using both 
an electrical contact technique and high-speed film 
recording. Differences both in the measuring tech- 
niques and in the way the information analysis was 
applied raised problems which have an important 
bearing on the thesis of the constancy of human chan- 
nel capacity and on the possible use of information 
measures in analysing motor tasks.”—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 


5540. Asratian, E. A. Novye dannye o pere- 
kliuchenii v  uslovnorefiektornoi  deiatel’nosti. 
[New data on switching in conditioned reflex ac- 
tivity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1958, 8, 305-312. 
—Recent research is presented on switching in con- 
ditioned-reflex activity—a phenomenon referring to 
the “possibility of developing simultaneously two con- 
ditioned reflexes of different kinds to one and the 
same indifferent signal.”—/. D. London. 


5541. Atkinson, Rita Allen Loyd. Paired-asso- 
ciate learning by schizophrenic and normal sub- 
jects under conditions of verbal reward and verbal 


punishment. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 292.— 


Abstract. 


5542. Audley, R. J. The inclusion of response 
times within a stochastic description of the learn- 
ing behavior of individual subjects. Psychometrika, 
1958, 23, 25-31.—“‘A stochastic process applicable to 
the learning behavior of an individual subject is dis- 
cussed. The process describes both the response 
times and the sequence of choices obtained from a 
situation involving two alternatives. Parameter esti- 
mates and techniques for assessing goodness of fit 
are considered.”—-M. O. Wilson. 


5543. Baba, Michio. (Tokyo U.) An experi- 
mental analysis of motivation in “drive discrimi- 
nation learning.” Jap. J. Psychol., 1957, 28, 141- 
148.—Pre-training of 4 groups of rats (hungry and 
hungry-thirsty, rewarded with dry food; and thirsty 
and thirsty-hungry, rewarded with water) was fol- 
lowed by drive-discrimination learning in a T-maze 
in which the drive was shifted by changing the re- 
ward. In groups of equivalent drive state, the num- 
ber of correct responses was significantly related to 
the kind of reinforcing agent used. The results are 
interpreted as demonstrating an effect due to ac- 
quired drive rather than to physiological drive con- 
ditions. English summary.—J. Lyons. 


5544. Backal, Jacob. The resistance to extinc- 
tion of highly fixated response tendencies: A study 
of the determinants of resistance to extinction of 
fixated responses learned under anxiety-reduction 
conditions. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2223-2224. 
—Abstract. 
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5545. Barch, A. M. (Michigan State U.) Trans- 
fer in serial paired-associate motor learning. /er- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 175-182.—“‘The purpose of 
the study was to determine the relative amount of 
transfer from one card-sorting task to another when 
the tasks differed in stimulus or response sequence 
and/or stimulus-response relations. In Exp. I, four 
groups of 15 male Ss each sorted 52 cards per trial 
for 14 training and 2 transfer trials with . . . shifts 
in [various] task aspects from training to transfer 
trials. In Exp. Il Groups 1 to 3 were replicated and 
Group O, which practiced the transfer task through- 
out, was substituted for Group 4. . . . Results were 
interpreted in terms of: (a) learning to respond to 
the serial aspect of a serial paired-associate task... , 
and (b) the possibility that the immediate effect of a 
change in response sequence is more important than 
a change in stimulus sequence.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5546. Beck, Robert Clarence. Secondary rein- 
forcement and shock-motivated discrimination. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1876.—Abstract. 


5547. Berry, R. N., & Davis, R. C. (Indiana U.) 
Muscle responses and their relation to rote learn- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 188-194.—24 male 
Ss were given 20 learning trials on a list of 9 non- 
sense syllables. Continuous action potentials were 
taken from the right forearm extensors, the jaw 
masseter, and the forehead frontalis. The sum of 
jaw and forehead potentials show a significant non- 
linear relation with learning scores, the best and 
poorest learners having higher potentials than the 
mediocre ones.—J. Arbit. 


5548. Berryman, Robert Norman. The acquisi- 
tion of secondary negative reinforcing properties 
by stimuli present during extinction. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2196-2197.—Abstract. 

5549. Borasio, Guido. An experimental investi- 
gation of the role of the effort variable in the ac- 
quisition and extinction of a door-opening re- 
sponse. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2224.—Ab- 
stract. 


5550. Braun, Harry W., Barnes, H. W., & Pat- 
ton, R. A. (U. Pittsburgh) Effects of electro- 
shock convulsions upon the learning performance 
of monkeys: IV. Discrimination-reversal learning. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 641-643.—A 
series of 20 electroshock convulsions failed to disturb 
discrimination-reversal learning. The results indi- 
cated that discrimination-reversal learning sets can 
be formed by monkeys with 50% fewer trials than 
usually employed.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


5551. Briggs, George E., Bahrick, Harry P., & 
Fitts, Paul M. (USAF Personnel & Training Re- 
search Center, Randolph AFB, Tex.) The influence 
of force and amplitude cues on learning and per- 
formance in a complex tracking task. USAF Per- 
sonnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-33. 
viii, 12 p.—4 groups of Air Force ROTC students 
at the Ohio State University were trained on the 
OSU Pilot Training Research Simulator, an analog 
computer which reproduces the pitch and roll char- 
acteristics of the F-86D at the previous airspeed and 
altitude. Training consisted of 60 40-sec. tracking 
trials. The authors concluded that a particular com- 
bination of force and amplitude cues in a control 
column may markedly improve performance level with 
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such a tracking system. However, learning does not 
appear to be specific to the particular control used. 
RK. V. Hamilton. 

5552. Briggs, George E., Fitts, Paul M., & Bah- 
rick, Harry P. (Ohio State U.) Transfer effects 
from a single to a double integral tracking system. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 135-142.—Studied tracking 
performance through a double integration after vary 
ing amounts of practice on a part-task which involved 
tracking through a single stage of integration. Tl art- 
task increased initial transfer performance 
and tacilitated the attainment of criterial levels. 
hese results are discussed in terms of a study by 
Gagne and Foster of similar design but employing 
discrimination learning procedures. Arbit. 


practice 


Brown, John. (U. London) Some tests 
of the decay theory of immediate memory. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 12-2 “The hypothesis of 
decay of the memory trace as a cause of forgetting 
has been unpopular. The reasons for this unpopu- 
larity are criticized and a theory of the memory span, 
based on this hypothesis is put forward. Three ex 
periments which test the hypothesis are described.” 

VM. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5554. Brown, Philip Kier. A study of the rela- 
tionship between social desirability as a psycho- 
logical variable and learning performance in a 
complex verbal task. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1488.—Abstract. 

Brown, W. Lynn, & Overall, 
ee discrimination in rhesus monkeys. 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Kep., 1958, No. 58-35. 7 p- 


John E. 
USA 
Ob 


ject-quality discrimination problems were presented 


in 2 series of experiments with rhesus monkeys. 4 
trials were allowed for each problem. Experiment I: 
In each successive problem, the positive (rewarded ) 
stimulus object was the negative (nonrewarded) 
stimulus of the preceding problem. Experiment IIL: 
The negative stimulus object of each successive prob- 
lem was the positive object of the preceding problem. 

independent replications of Experiment | and two 
of Experiment IL indicated significant .first trial solu- 
tion of the problems. It is contended that first trial 
solution cannot be predicted from theories specifying 
association between responses and absolute stimulus 
properties. First trial solution is explicable in terms 
of the formation of a concept of “newness” and the 
association of a response with the conceptual stimulus 
class. Such solution demands that the S classify in- 
dividual objects into conceptual classes and respond 
to the conceptual stimulus, disregarding absolute 
properties. 

5556. Brush, Elinor S. (Harvard U.) Trauma- 
tic avoidance learning: The effects of conditioned 
stimulus length in a free-responding situation. /. 
comp. physiol. Phychel., 1957, 50, 541-546.—Using 
dogs and an avoidance learning situation, the effects 
of 0.25, 10 and 20 sec . CS durations with CS-US in- 
terval constant at 25 sec. on acquisition and extinc- 
tion were determined. Duration of CS did not sig- 
nificantly influence acquisition rate; resistance to ex- 
tinction varied directly with CS duration.—L. /. 
O'Kelly. 

5557. Brush, F. Robert. (Harvard U.) The ef- 
fects of shock intensity on the acquisition and ex- 
tinction of an avoidance response in dogs. /. comp. 
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physiol, Psyc hol., 1957, 50, 547-552. -Using a ce layed 
conditioning procedure with dogs in a shuttlebox, the 
influence of 5 levels of shock intensity on acquisition 
avoidance habit was studied. Intensity had 
rate or pattern Ol response acquisition, 
but the percentage of animals learning increased with 
shock intensities up to 5 ma. Resistance to extinction 
was not affected.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

5558. Carlton, P. L., & Marks, R.A. (USA Med. 

Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Heat reinforced oper- 
ant behavior as a function of prolonged cold ex- 
posure. (SA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 325. 
ii, 9 p—White rats working at a low ambient tem 
perature were trained to depress a lever to receive 
brief periods of heat as the reinforcement. When 
their response rate had stabilized, the animals’ living 
cages were moved into a 2° C, environment. The 
effects of this continual cold exposure were increases 
in both lever pressing and food intake, and a loss in 
body weight.—R. lV’. Hamilton. 
Chan, Kathleen Swat Hoon. The effect 
of enhanced visual sensory input on the proba- 
bility of verbal response. /)issertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 283—284.— Abstract. 

5500. Church, Russell M. 
learned behavior between rats. /. 
chol., 1957, 54, 163—165.—"Six rats 
follow leader rats in an elevated T maze to secure a 
reward of water. An incidental cue of two lights 
was then introduced such that the leaders responded 
consistently with respect to it. After 100 trials of 
following leaders who were responding to the inci 
dental cue, Ss were given 20 trials alone. On 77% 
of these test trials Ss went to the arm marked by the 
cue to which the leader had been going. This find 
ing was interpreted as a demonstration of transmis 
sion of learned behavior between animals, and it was 
explained on the basis of a continuity theory of dis- 
crimination learning.”—P, E. Lichtenstein. 

5561. Cieutat, V. J.. & Noble, C. E. (Louisiana 
State U.) Ability vs. practice in two-hand coor- 
dination. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 226.—Fur- 
ther analysis of Two-hand Coordination Test data 
from a study by Noble and Cieutat (see 33: 7082) 
leads to the conclusion that “the learning rate of two 
hand irregular pursuit skill, like that of one-hand 
regular pursuit, does not vary importantly with ear ul 
level of ability within the investigated period.”— 

H,. Ammons. 

Clark, Jay Lyday. Generalized secondary 
reinforcement: An experimental confirmation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 306-307.—Abstract. 


5563. Cleff, Samuel Harold. Post-conditioning 
labeling and the stimulus generalization gradient. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2225.—Abstract. 

5564. Cofer, C. N. (U. Maryland) Comparison 
of word associations obtained by the methods of 
discrete single word and continued association. 
Psychol. R@p., 1958, 4, 507-510.—“Associations to 25 
Kent-Rosanoff stimulus words, obtained from 48 Ss 
by continued association for 1 min., were compared 
with associative norms for 1008 Ss, obtained by the 
single response method. The number of responses 
given in continued association by the 48 Ss was from 
a third to a half the number given by 1008 Ss, but 
the number of different responses given in continued 


ot an 
little effect on 
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Transmission of 
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association always exceeds that given in the single 
response method. The Kent-Rosanoff cultural pri- 
mary was accurately identified in 16 of the 25 in- 
stances in the continued association method, and, in 
general, there was a considerable but not a perfect 
correspondence in the high-ranking responses iden- 
tified by the two methods.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5565. Cohen, John; Dearnaley, E. J., & Hansel, 
C.E.M. (U. Manchester) Measures of subjective 
probability. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 271-275.— 
The transposability of estimates made on different 
ranges (“out of five,” “out of ten,” etc.) was investi- 
gated by having children aged 9-10 years and 13-14 
years estimate how many times they thought they 
would be able to hit targets of varing size out of 
varying numbers of trials. “Subjective probabilities 

. tend to decline as the number of hypothetical at- 
tempts at the task become larger. This effect is much 
less marked in the 13-14 age-group, than in the 9-10 
age-group, and we may infer that it would be negli- 
gible in adult estimates. . On all ranges, the chil- 
dren show preferences for certain values."—L. E. 
Thune. 

5566. Conrad, R., & Hille, Barbara A. (Med. 
Res. Council, Appl. Psychol. Res. Unit, Cambridge, 
England) The decay theory of immediate memory 
and paced recall. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 1-6. 
—To further test Broadbent’s decay theory, and to 
confirm the prediction that unpaced recall is superior 
to paced recall, immediate memory for 8-digit num- 
bers was tested under 2 conditions of presentation and 
3 of recall. Presentation rates were 30 and 90 digits 
a minute, while recall rates were 30, 90, and unpaced. 
Without an interpolated task, increasing the interval 
between presentation and recall increased errors, un- 
paced recall was superior to paced, and fast presenta- 
tion led to fewer errors than the slow rate. The re- 
sults support a decay theory of memory.—R. Davidon. 

5567. Cook, John Oliver. An _ experimental 
study of the influence of reward upon response 
generalization in a simple perceptual-motor task. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2225-2226.—Abstract. 

5568. Coombs, Clyde H. (U. Michigan) On the 
use of inconsistency of preferences in psychologi- 
cal measurement. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 1-7.— 
The theory was tested and supported which predicts 
that measures of inconsistency of preferential choice 
are not monotonically related to psychological dis- 
tance unless another condition, called laterality, is 
held constant. Laterality refers to whether or not the 
stimuli to be discriminated both lie on the same side 
of the scale relative to the distribution of ideals.— 
J. Arbit. 

5569. Correll, Robert E. (lowa State U.) The 
effect of bilateral hippocampal stimulation on the 
acquisition and extinction of an instrumental re- 
sponse. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 624- 
629.—Subthreshold stimulation of the posteroventral 
region of the hippocampus of the cat during learning 
and extinction of a bar-pressing response in a runway 
showed no effect upon response speed, a constant dec- 
rement in running speed, and if maintained during 
extinction produced significantly greater number of 
responses to extinction. There appeared to be no 
conditionable emotional response.—L. /. O'Kelly. 


5570. Cusack, Bruce Lee. Habit acquisition and 
extinction in the laboratory rat as a function of 
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the number of unrewarded trials: A comparative 
experiment testing the efficacy of the learning 
theories of Hull and Tolman by latent learning. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 674.—Abstract. 


5571. Deutsch, J. A.. & Anthony, W. S. (U. 
Oxford) Blocking the incorrect alley in a two- 
drive learning situation. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 10, 22-28.—A test of the effect of blocking the 
path to an irrelevant reward on later performance 
when motivated for that reward in the hooded rat. 
Results indicate that blocking an irrelevant reward 
can have a disturbing effect and this may be relevant 
to the problem-situation—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5572. Dicken, Charles Francis. Connotative 
meaning as a determinant of stimulus generaliza- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1507.—Abstract. 


5573. Dinsmoor, J. A. (Indiana U.) Pulse dura- 
tion and food iy oy in escape-from-shock 
training. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 531-534.—“20 rats 
exposed to inescapable .048-sec. pulses of 400-micro- 
ampere shock for 50 min. on the previous day were 
slower to acquire bar-pressing as a means of termi- 
nating 200-microampere shock than were 20 control 
Ss. However, the difference was not as great as in 
a previous study in which the same conditions were 
employed except for the length (.113 sec.) of the 
shock pulse. ‘This finding appears to support a previ- 
ous analysis by Dinsmoor and Campbell which sug- 
gests that Ss learn to retract their paws from the 
grid in response to the onset of each successive pulse 
and that this activity interferes with the subsequent 
learning of bar-pressing as a means of escaping the 
shock. Subsidiary findings were that the presence 
of shock increases the operant (preconditioned) rate 


of pressing and that the alternative employment of a 
daily schedule or ad lib. feeding has little effect on 
the behavior of the animals under this procedure,” — 
C. H. Ammons. 
5574. Duncan, 
Transfer after training with single versus multiple 


Carl P. (Northwestern U.) 
tasks. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 63-72.—Transfer 
was studied as a function of degree of variation in 
training (defined in terms of the number of different 
sets of training stimuli) and amount of training. 
Found transfer was a direct function of the degree 
of variation in training, and that the relation between 
transfer and degree of variation in training was inde- 
pendent of amount of training. —J. Arbit. 

5575. Dyal, James Albert. The role of the an- 
ticipatory goal response in delay-of-reward and 
irrelevant-incentive learning. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 675.—Abstract. 

5576. Ekman, Gésta. A note on curves of learn- 
ing and retention. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 223-224. 
—A demonstration of the fact that under certain con- 
ditions a learning equation may be derived from the 
equation of a retention curve, and vice versa. Equa- 
tions, which can be fitted to experimental data, may 
be developed by assuming specific types of elementary 
retention equations.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5577. Ernhart, Claire Benham. Changes in the 
running response of the rat as a function of 
changed intertrial interval. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2227.—Abstract. 

5578. Espenschade, A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Kinesthetic awareness in motor learning. Percept. 
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mot, Skills, 1958, 8, 142.40 men and 30 women 
college students (mostly physical education majors) 
given half-pound sandbags, and 
concentric circle on the 
50 tosses were made, 
An equal num 

ber of each sex started with the preferred and the 
was told the result of each 
score to indicate direction and 
Deviations in direction were 
Distance scores im- 


were blindfolded, .. . 
told to hit the center of a 
floor, 12 ft. in front of them. 


non-preferred hand, 5S 
toss in terms Ol a 

amount of deviation. 
small and showed little change. 
proved rapidly and improvement made in 50 trials 


was highly significant. Men were superior to women 


in both preferred and non-preferred hand scoring but 


in neither sex were differences between hands sig 
nificant.” —C. H. Ammons. 

5579. Faust, William L. (Pomona Coll.) Fac- 
tors in individual improvement in solving twenty- 
questions problems. J. exp. /sychol., 1958, 55, 39- 
44.—The percentage of recurrent questions, subse- 
quently found to be definitive in allowing 5S to iden- 
tify the object, increased percentage-wise with im- 
proved performance. There was also an increase in 
the number of “good” relative to the number of 
“poor” questions. Lastly, the percentage of questions 
permitting “yes” answers did not vary with improve- 
ment, but a larger percentage of “yes” answers was 
found for topics solved than for topics failed.—J. 
Arbit. 

5580. Feldman, R. S., & Waite, R. R. (U. Mas- 
sachusetts) The role of the sequential cue in be- 
havior fixation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
567-570.—30 rats were given 160 trials with an in- 
soluble problem in the Lashley jumping apparatus, 
the proportion of rewarded to nonrewarded trials 
being adjusted so that the probability of a rewarded 
trial following an unrewarded trial was .39. Analy- 
sis of the data “failed to show evidence for learning 
of any sequential cue, irrespective of whether the rats 
subsequently learned or failed a subsequent soluble 
problem.” Lack of agreement with previous pub- 
lished experiments is discussed.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

5581. Fowler, H. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Response to environmental change: A positive 
replication. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 506.—A further 
replication of an experimental procedure of Dember’s 
(see 31: 2442, 2409, 4168; 33: 5433) is reported. 
The author concludes that, although there are no 
obvious reasons for Levine’s failure to replicate (see 
33: 2974, 5460), “timidity of Ss and the handling they 
receive may underlie the difficulties."-—C. H. Ammons. 

5582. Gavurin, Edward I. Massed and dis- 
tributed practice in puzzle solution. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 675.—Abstract. 

5583. Gengerelli, J. A.. & Woskow, M. H. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Studies in the neuro- 
physiology of learning: IV. Effect of brain stimu- 
lation on the learning behavior of the white rat in 
the Skinner box. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 199-208.— 
“An experiment is described in which the cerebrum of 
the white rat is stimulated while S is . . . learning 
to secure food in a Skinner box by depressing a 
lever. Two repetition rates, 75/sec. and 300/sec., 
were used. When the rats . . . depressed the lever, 
simultaneously the pre-determined repetition rate was 
automatically turned on for 2.5 sec., a pellet was de- 
livered into the food cup, and the lever was retracted 
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from sight. ... The lever was returned to the cage 
17 sec. later. It was found that the average cumu 
lative response curve was best for the low frequency 
group and next best for the high frequency group. 
... Lhe normal control and the operated control were 
last and indistinguishable from one another.”—C. H. 
Ammois. 


5584. Gladis, Michael, & Braun, Harry W. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Age differences in transfer and retro- 
action as a function of intertask response simi- 
larity. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 25-30.—No sig- 
nificant differences in retroactive inhibition were 
found among the 3 age groups used after recall and 
relearning scores were adjusted for differences in 
vocabulary and learning ability. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of the hypothesis that older Ss are 
more susceptible to negative transfer and retroactive 
interference.—J. Arbit. 

5585. Gonzalez, Richard C. The basis of solu- 
tion by preverbal children of the intermediate size 
problem. Dissertation Absir., 1958, 18, 645-646.— 
Abstract. 


5580. Goodson, Felix E., Scarborough, B. B., & 
Lewis, G. W. (DePauw U.) Expectance and the 
extinction of expectancy in the rat. J/. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 563-566.—-Rats were 
trained, 5 trials per day, for 40 days in a T maze to 
a preferred food reinforcement. 3 of the 5 trials were 
to reinforcement in the right-hand goal box, the other 
2 being forced to the right box, now empty, and then 
to the left-hand box for reinforcement. ‘Tests were 
made with a nonpreferred food in the right hand 
box. 12 of 19 rats made the “expectance” response 
to the left-hand goal box. A control group trained 
with nonpreferred food and tested with preferred 
food did not show the expectancy response on test 
trials. Another control group with the 2 forced 
trials during training reinforced with a nonpreferred 
food also failed to show “expectancy” on test trials.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 

5587. Guttman, N., & Kalish, H. I. Experiments 
in discrimination. Scient. Amer., 1958, 198(1), 77- 
82.—Describes stimulus generalization with the spec- 
trum of light in Skinner box training. Regardless 
of the pigeon’s ability to distinguish hues more sensi- 
tively in parts of the spectrum there was a smooth 
gradient corresponding to the wavelength distance of 
the test stimuli from the training stimulus conditioned. 
Discrimination learning served to displace the peak 
of the generalization curve of the positive stimulus in 
a direction away from the negative one. Confronted 
with a choice between 2 stimuli of different wave- 
lengths the pigeon pecks at both, faster to the one 
closest to the training stimulus, and at the same ratio 
of preference as when they are presented at separate 
times. Intensification of training increases not only 
the responding to the conditioned stimulus but to the 
associated stimuli as well.—/. S. Wolf. 

5588. Harrison, Robert Hunter. The effect of 
shock conditioning on the perceptual availability 
of certain stimuli and their associates: A study in 
the learning of repression. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 285-286.—Abstract. 


5589. Haslerud, George M. Behavioral supports 
for transfer. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1957, 16, 1-6.— 
On a 12 unit maze divided in half, female rats were 
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trained on either half on single-alternation to a 
criterion and were tested for transfer on the other 
half. Dependence of transfer upon specific-unit sup- 
ports was contrasted with direction-distance supports. 
When transfer was anticipative, behavior in the new 
areas interfered least with the origina! pattern. The 
transfer advantage of groups having corrective culs- 
de-sac in addition to the goal gradient is only of the 
magnitude of 3 to 2. The study may provide sugges- 
tions for research in social behavioral supports.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


5590. Heber, Richard Franz. Expectancy and 
expectancy changes in normal and mentally re- 
tarded boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 657-658. 
—Abstract. 


5591. Hellmig, E. 
tion, Lewerkusen-Bayerwerk ) 
Farberinnerungsvermégen. [Investigation of the 
capacity to remember colors.] Farbe, 1958, 7, 65-91. 
—“With the help of 20 to 30 observers, tests on color 
memory were conducted. Subjects were asked to 
recognize the hue of 18 test colors out of a set of 120 
samples, all having nearly the same saturation. The 
results have been statistically analyzed and are pre- 
sented in the form of distribution curves.” Individ- 
ual differences were quite large. The cardinal colors 
of Hering were not recalled significantly more ac- 
curately than the others.—T. Shipley. 

5592. Hindley, C. B. Contributions of associa- 
tive learning theories to an understanding of child 
development. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 241- 
249.-—“T have said nothing of the development of lan- 
guage, or the higher thought processes, partly from 
lack of time, and partly because associative learning 
As I see 


(Agfa A.-G. fur Photofabrika- 
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theory has less to offer in the later sphere. 
it, there is no necessary conflict with ethology, but 
rather the possibility of conflict over particular issues, 
regarding the relative importance of learning and 


maturation. There seems to be no necessary conflict 
with Piaget. He is dealing chiefly with higher level 
conceptual processes, based in considerable measure 
on earlier learning. His structures and schemata do 
not appear to be inconsistent with Hebb’s concepts of 
cortical organizations of varying degrees of com- 
plexity and autonomy. It is suggested that many of 
Freud’s theories are capable of reformation in terms 
of learning principles, which may permit of more 
clearly defined deductions, and more rigorous attempts 
at validation. However, it must be admitted that 
learning theorists have a long way to go in dealing 
with problems of phantasy, of personality structure, 
and the interplay of complex drive systems.”—C. L. 
Winder. 

5593. Hirukawa, Sakae. (Nagoya U.) A study 
of memory traces and the factor of need. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 28, 336-343.—When the stimulus is 
attended to without intention of remembering it, a 
more intense need is associated with a subsequent 
stronger memory trace, as evidenced by more suc- 
cessful recall or recognition. This holds true as well 
under conditions of intentional remembering and re- 
peated recall. The author discusses these results in 
terms of a theory of memory which takes into account 
the “total situation” of S. English summary.—J. 
Lyons. 

5594. Hulse, Stewart Harding, Jr. Schedule of 
reinforcement, amount of reinforcement, and dura- 
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tion of goal confinement as variables in condition- 
ing and extinction. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
676-677.—Abstract. 


5595. Hunt, Raymond George. Meaningfulness 
and articulation of stimulus and response in paired- 
associate verbal learning and stimulus recall. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2229.—Abstract. 


5596. Ingles, Thelma. (Duke U.) An experi- 
ence in learning. Nurs. Res., 1957, 6, 77-78.—The 
author analyzes the study as follows: motivation es- 
sential for learning, sustained experiences necessary 
for effective learning, understanding of normal physi- 
ology and of signs and symptoms produced by alter- 
ations, understanding of emotional and social com- 
ponents of illness as basic to the nurse’s functioning, 
and mutual respect and understanding among the 
members of the health team essential for the maxi- 
mum effectiveness of each member.—S. M. Amatora. 


5597. Ishihara, Shizuko. (Tokyo U. Education) 
Studies of inhibition in learning: III. The effect 
of experimental extinction upon other S-R con- 
nections. Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 313-319.—12 
rats were trained in a Skinner box to both light and 
sound stimuli. The response to sound was then sub- 
jected to extinction, and in a number of test-extinc- 
tion series 6 animals were presented with the light 
stimulus alone and the other 6 with both stimuli. 
The results indicated that the stimulus involved in 
external (experimental) inhibition does not possess 
the general inhibitory potential attributed to that in- 
volved in internal inhibition. English summary.— 
J. Lyons. 


5598. Ishii, Nobuko, & Kurimoto, Machiko. 
(Tokyo Women’s Christian Coll.) Y6ji ni okeru 
shichikaku zukei no haji ni tsuite. [On the mem- 
ory of visually perceived forms in children.] Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 151-161.—436 preschool chil- 
dren, 6.2 years average age, were tested on the re- 
tention of simple nonsense figures. The figures were 
reproduced at 30 sec., 1 hr., 2 days, and 1 week after 
the presentation. Their reproduction showed a con- 
siderable spontaneous modification of the original 
figures in the direction of the name given to them. 
There is no clear tendency in the change in successive 
reproductions. Gestalt hypothesis in trace change 
was untenable in children. The results were ex- 
plained by the characteristics of child mentality: lack 
of abstraction ability, undifferentiation of mental sys- 
tem, and lack of symbolic process. English summary. 
—S. Ohwaki. 


5599. Isihara, Iwataro; Morimoto, Hiroshi; 
Kashu, Kan, & Kubo, Kazuo. Associative direc- 
tions and semantic relations in verbal learning. 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1957, 16, 7-18.—In an experi- 
ment on verbal learning, nonsense syllables were the 
stimuli for 3 syllable verbs. Meaning relations were 
similar, opposite, and neutral. Results do not support 
Osgood’s theory of reciprocal inhibition of antagonis- 
tic responses. The parasitic reinforcement theory of 
Underwood is criticized —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5600. Iwahara, Shinkuro. (Nara Women’s U.) 
The relation between spontaneous alternation and 
the level of hunger drive in the rat. Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 28, 156-163.—The percent of spontaneous 
alternation in a T maze was tested as a function of 
low drive (3 hrs. deprivation) vs. high drive (23 hrs. 
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deprivation), inter-trial interval (20 seconds vs. 60 
seconds ), and number of trials (11 a day for 6 days). 
A significant interaction was found among drive, 
interval, and days, although in the low-drive group 
only the number of trials affects responses. The au- 


thor supports a theory of “learned negative drive... 
|which]| decreases alternation and facilitates the .. . 
English summary.—J. 


innate position preference.” 
Lyons. 

5001. Iwahara, Shinkuro, & Soeda, Nobuko. 
(Nara Women’s U.) Studies of the “Spread of 
Effect”: VI. Spread of effect in paired-associate 
learning. Jap. J. Psychol., 1958, 28, 320-327.—The 
rhorndike hypothesis in regard to spread of effect 
was tested by the procedure of not punishing S-R 
connections near reward and then calculating the 
number of repetitions of correct responses, with con- 
trols for serial position effects and response-response 
learning. ‘The results failed to support the hypothe- 
sis, showing rather a larger correct recall score for 
the response immediately preceding the key item. 
Chis is explained in terms of increased motivation re- 
sulting from anticipation. English summary.—J. 
Lyons. 

5602. Jerome, E. A., Moody, J. A., Connor, T. 
J.. & Fernandez, M. B. (Il’sychology Division, 
Naval Medical Research Institute) Learning in a 
multiple-door situation under various drive-states. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 588-591.—“An 
experiment is described in which various groups of 
albino rats learned to select one from among three 
doors while (a) escaping a light, (b) deprived of 
food, (c) deprived of food and escaping a light and 
(d) under no experimentally induced drive state. 
... It was concluded that, although the various drive 
states influenced the rate of responding differently, 
and although combining drives resulted in a rate of 
responding significantly greater than that associated 
with either of the drives singly, under the conditions 
of this experiment, learning was uninfluenced by in- 
ducing, reducing, or combining drives.”—L. /. 
O’Kelly 

5603. John, E. R., Wenzel, B. M., & Tschirgi, 
R. D. (UCLA, School of Medicine) Differential 
effects on various conditioned responses in cats 
caused by intraventricular and intramuscular in- 
jections of reserpine and other substances. J. 
Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1958, 123, 193-205.—“Cats 
were trained to avoid shock on the presentation of 
either an auditory or visual cue, to perform pattern 
discriminations for food, and to obtain visible food on 
an elevated runway. ... Reserpine, injected either 
centrally [intraventricularly] or peripherally [intra- 
muscularly|, attenuated avoidance responses while 
leaving approach responses relatively unaffected with 
the peripheral route more effective.” Serotonin, 
iproniazid, epinephrine, norepinephrine, atropine, and 
methamphetamine were administered singly or in com- 
bination with reserpine. The reserpine-induced fail- 
ure of avoidance was reversed by peripheral (and, to 
a lesser extent, by central) methamphetamine; none 
of the other substances produced more than a transient 
effect on this response to reserpine.—G. A. Heise. 

5604. Jones, Richard M. (Brandeis U.) The 
differential effects of negated word associations on 
ability to recall “traumatic” and “non-traumatic” 
stimulus words. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 55-63.— 
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30 normal, male undergraduates were given a 40 
item word-association-reproduction test under 2 sets 
of instructions: (a) “respond with another word that 
wants to go with my word,” (b) “Respond with a 
word that would never want to go with any word.” 
The WAT was followed by a test for recall of the as- 
sociated words. 20 of the stimulus words were classi- 
fied as traumatic and 20 as nontraumatic. Under in- 
structions (a) there were significantly more memory 
disturbances occurring on traumatic than on non- 
traumatic words. Under instructions (b) no sig- 
nificant differential was noted on the distribution of 
memory disturbances around traumatic and nontrau- 
matic stimulus words. Thus the hypothesis was con- 
firmed that negated associations would differentially 
aid the: recall of traumatic stimuli over the recall of 
nontraumatic stimuli, assuming the former to be 
more closely linked with repressed content.—d. R. 
Jensen. — 

5605. Kamin, Leon, J., & Clark, James W. The 
Taylor scale and reaction time. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 262-263.—**The same 67 Ss were 
tested for simple reaction time (SRT), reaction time 
motivated by avoidance of shock (ART), and mani- 
fest anxiety score (A score). The higher the A 
score, the slower was both SRT and ART. The 
higher the A score, however, the greater was the in- 
crease in speed of reaction from SRT to ART con- 
ditions.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5606. Kanfer, F. H. (Purdue U.) Verbal con- 
ditioning: Reinforcement schedules and experi- 
menter influence. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 443-452.— 
“The study investigated the effect of reinforcement 
schedules and differences between Es on [continu- 
ous] verbal responding. 54 female Ss were assigned 
to a Fixed Ratio Group (FR), a modified Fixed In- 
terval Group (F1), and a modified Variable Interval 
Group (VI). Two Es administered the procedures 
to half of the Ss in each group. ... Verbs were rein- 
forced by flashing a light. [Two 15-min. sessions 
were followed by 30 min. of non-reinforcement. 
Group FR gave the most] verbs during non-reinforce- 
ment. Total numbers of words were not significantly 
different throughout the sessions. Es differed in their 
effect on verb rate during non-reinforcement.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5607. Kanfer, Frederick H. (Purdue U.) Ef- 
fect of a warning signal preceding a noxious stimu- 
lus on verbal rate and heart rate. J. exp. Psychol., 
1958, 55, 73-80.—Ss said words throughout a 52-min. 
session. Training consisted of 12 trials during which 
a l-min. tone was coterminal with a 1l-sec. shock. 
5 extinction trials were then given. Found that re- 
peated tone-shock pairings resulted in a marked in- 
crease of verbal rate following onset of tone. On 
fifth extinction trial, one no longer affected verbal 
rate. Experimental group showed progressive heart 
acceleration from pretone to posttone to preshock to 
postshock. On last extinction trial, heart rate changes 
no longer occurred to the tone. Concluded that anx- 
iety does not always depress the rate of continuous 
behavior.—J. Arbit. 

5608. Kelleher, Roger T. (Yerkes Laboratories 
Primate Biology) Conditioned reinforcement in 
chimpanzees. J. comp. physiol. Psychel., 1957, 50, 
571-575.—After training 2 chimpanzees to lever-press 
on a 5-minute fixed-interval schedule of food rein- 
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forcement, they were trained to obtain food by in- 
serting poker chips through a slot. Given oppor- 
tunity to lever-press on the same reinforcement 
schedule for poker chips (exchanged for food at end 
of each hour) both animals responded to initial low 
rates and eventually failed to respond. In a second 
experiment the animals were required to accumulate 
groups of chips before exchange, the number being 
gradually increased (2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 chips). Re- 
sponse rates were directly related to temporal proxim- 
ity of exchange for food, becoming irregular when 
6 chips were required and extinguishing when 8 
chips were required.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


5609. Kelleher, Roger Thomson. Discrimina- 
tion learning as a function of reversal and non- 
reversal shifts. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1115- 
1116.—Abstract. 


5610. King, Frederick A. Effects of septal and 
amygdaloid lesions on emotional behavior and con- 
ditioned avoidance responses in the rat. J/. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1958, 126, 57-63.—A group of 25 adult 
male rats were employed in an experiment to test 
the effect of septal and amygdaloid lesions upon avoid- 
ance conditioning. It was found that septal lesions 
produced marked increase in overt emotionality but 
unoperated controls and operated controls with neo- 
cortical and cingulate lesions showed no such damage. 
Septal lesions reduced the number of trials necessary 
to learn the avoidance response. Amygdaloid lesions 
in normal animals did not significantly change overt 
emotionality. Other differences are also discussed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


5611. Kéhler, Wolfgang. 
Perceptual organization and learning. 


(Swarthmore Coll.) 
Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 311-315.—A review and critical 
examination of the role of organization in intentional 
and incidental learning with particular reference to 
the studies by Postman and Phillips, by Siegel, and 
by Saul and Osgood.—R. H. Waters. 

5612. Kolesnik, P. E. (Lehigh U.) Effects of 
extensive training on linear interpolation. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 247-249.—"21 Ss were required 
to make settings on a scale at what they estimated to 
be exact tenths of 10 mm. The experiment consisted 
of two pretest, six training, and five posttest sessions. 
Training produced an immediate and temporary re- 
duction in bias but the effects were soon lost; variabil- 
ity was only slightly affected.”"—C. H. Ammons. 


5613. Komachiya, Megumi. A note on concept 
attainment. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 261-263.—17 Jap- 
anese students at Tokyo University were tested on 
concept-attainment, between symbols and nonsense 
syllables. Concepts of concrete objects were attained 
first, of spatial forms next, and of numbers last. 
Within the spatial series, concepts of familiar forms 
were attained earlier than of unfamiliar—k. W. 
Husband. 


5614. Komorita, S. S. (U. Michigan) Prob- 
ability learning under equivalent data collection 
methods. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 115-120.— 
Found that models for matching behavior may be ex- 
tended to include a 3-choice situation and the occur- 
rence of more than one stimulus event on each trial. 
Also found that data collection techniques equivalent 
from a logical standpoint tend to yield equivalent 
empirical results.—J. Arbit. 


‘rate of learning from trial to trial. 
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5615. Komorita, Samuel Shozo. Probability 
learning as a function of data collection methods. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1508.—Abstract. 

5616. Korchin, Sheldon J., & Levine, Seymour. 
Anxiety and verbal learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 234-240.—3 groups, differing in anxi- 
ety, learned 2 different types of paired-associate mate- 
rials and then half of each anxiety group were tested 
under “immediate” and half under “delay” conditions 
of intertrial spacing. The first 2 groups were college 
students selected from extreme scorers on the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale and the third group was com- 
posed of hospitalized anxious patients. “Among the 
students, the high and low groups, tested under both 
delay and immediate conditions, showed no significant 
differences in their learning of the word-associate 
material. With the more novel and difficult false 
equations, however, the high anxiety Ss learned sig- 
nificantly less over all and showed a somewhat slower 
Among the 
patients, those tested under the delay condition per- 
formed about as well as the high-anxiety students, 
while those under the immediate condition learned a 
lesser amount both of the word and equation mate- 
rials.” 19 references.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5617. Krulee, Gilbert K. (Case Inst. Technol., 
Cleveland, O.) Some informational aspects of form 
discrimination. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 143-149. 
—Through analogy between form discrimination and 
threshold determinations for multiple-unit displays, 
an explanation is offered for the relationship obtained 
between thresholds for the discrimination of forms 
and the amount of information transmitted by a 
choice. Several hypotheses are deduced from this 
analysis and are verified through the determination of 
distance thresholds for discrimination of a specially 
constructed set of forms.—J. Arbit. 


5618. Lasko, Alvin A. The development of ex- 
pectancies under conditions of patterning and dif- 
ferential reinforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 297-300.—Abstract. 

5619. Leary, R. W. (U. Wisconsin) The effect 
of shuffled pairs on the learning of serial discrim- 
ination problems by monkeys. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1957, 50, 581-584.—Rhesus monkeys were 
presented with 9-pair serial discrimination problems 
under 3 conditions: (a) pair-order maintained; (b) 
pairs presented in different order each time through 
the list; and (c) order of correct objects held con- 
stant, but incorrect objects re-paired with different 
correct objects on each run. Performance was ap- 
proximately equivalent on conditions (a) and (b), 
but was significantly inferior on trials 5 to 7 of condi- 
tion (c), though not otherwise. Results were com- 
patible with Spence’s formulations.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


5620. Levine, Seymour. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Effects of early deprivation and 
delayed weaning on avoidance learning in the 
albino rat. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
211-213.—“. . . some of Levy’s concepts concerning 
maternal overprotection” are studied by recourse to 4 
groups of adult animals differing earlier in average 
to late weaning time and in adequate vs. inadequate 
diets. Each adult animal was studied by reference to 
“the capacity to learn to avoid an electric shock by 
traversing through a swinging door to a safe com- 
partment at the sound of a buzzer.” Animals weaned 
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late (35 days) required significantly longer to master 
the avoidance response than did the normally weaned 
(21 days). It is concluded that, in agreement with 
Levy, “one of the consequences of excessive maternal 
contact is emotional instability.”’—L. A. Pennington. 


5621. Lewis, Donald J., & Duncan, Carl P. 
(Northwestern U.) Expectation and resistance to 
extinction of a lever-pulling response as a func- 
tion of percentage of reinforcement and number 
of acquisition trials. /. exp. P’sychol., 1958, 55, 121- 
128.—Larger numbers of acquisition trials and larger 
percentages of reinforcement produced fewer plays to 
extinction, Expectancies increased during acquisition 
and decreased during extinction as a direct function 
of percentage of reinforcement. Found no evidence 
that the number of acquisition trials had any effect 
upon expectancies. Analysis of the problem involved 
concluded that these data are not inconsistent with 
the discrimination hypothesis.—J. Arbit. 


5622. Lewit, David William. The influence of 
attitude in various phases of discrimination learn- 
ing. Jissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1518.—Abstract. 


5623. Liverant, Shephard. (Ohio State U.) The 
use of Rotter’s social learning theory in develop- 
ing a personality inventory. /sychol. Monogr., 
1958, 72(2) (Whole No. 455), 23 p.—Using the con- 
structs provided in Rotter’s Social Learning Theory, 
a personality inventory was built and a “normative 
sample of 233 women and 157 men, all unmarried, 
undergraduate students at the University of Colorado” 
were tested with it. The results appear to support the 
view that this inventory (GPI) is useful in psycho- 
logical research.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5624. McDonald, D., & Stern, J. A. ( Washing- 
ton U.) Effect of a series of 5 and 15 ECS on 
concurrent learning of a simple runway. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 535-542.—“A control group, a 5 ECS 
group, and a 15 ECS group, received ECS and/or 
pseudoshock concurrent with 20 days of runway trials 
(40 trials)... . Trials were evaluated in terms of 
time to eat, amount of vacillation at various check- 
points in the runway, amount of approach, avoidance 
behavior at the goal-box gate, and total time in run- 
way. Each measure discriminated between the control 
and 15 ECS group, as well as between the 5 and 15 
ECS group. | Persisting] significant differences were 
found after 5 to 12 ECS had been administered. . . . 
A measure of emotionality in the ‘timidity-box’ which 
had previously discriminated between control and 15 
ECS animals failed to do so. It was concluded that a 
series of 15 ECS produces relatively enduring changes 
as reflected in runway performance, while 5 ECS 
produces only transitory changes. These changes 
cannot be explained [by] either an ‘anticonsolidation’ 
or ‘debilitation’ hypothesis, . . . [but by] an increase 
in ‘emotional reactivity’ for ECS animals as well as a 
‘confusional’ effect.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

5625. McElvaney, Charles T. Recall of posi- 
tively and negatively affective material related to 
self-esteem. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1495- 
1496.—Abstract. 

5626. McGuigan, F. J., & Crockett, Frances. 
(Hollins Coll.) Evidence that the secondary rein- 
forcing stimulus must be discriminated. J/. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 184-187.—“It was concluded that 
the prior establishment of a stimulus as a discrimina- 
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tive stimulus is a necessary condition for that stimulus 
to become a secondary reinforcer. The relevance of 
this conclusion to a general principle of secondary 
reinforcement was discussed, as was the problem of 
defining a discriminative stimulus and specifying the 
methods for establishing a discriminative stimulus.”— 
J. Arbit. 

5627. Marx, Melvin H. (U. Missouri) Gradients 
of error-reinforcement in a serial perceptual-motor 
task. Psychol. Monogr., 1957, 71(8) (Whole No. 
437), 20 p—A report on an experimental study to 
test the “Thorndikian spread-of-effect hypothesis that 
errors are differentially strengthened as a direct func- 
tion of their nearness to reward responses.” 4 groups 
of basic trainees (300 in each) were studied. Each 
S performed on a modified complex coordinator ap- 
paratus. In the standard experimental group Ss re- 
ceived 1 or 2 prearranged rewards regardless of their 
particular responses. The other experimental group 
included a control for “uncertainty” on the test trial. 
The first control group plus an additional 74 Ss re- 
ceived no rewards for the first 2 trials. The second 
control Ss consisted of a matched group for the 
standard experimental Ss. On the basis of this ex- 
perimental study it was concluded that “no single 
simple and conclusive positive statement could be 
made concerning the reality of the residual experi- 
mental gradients after removal of the intertrial re- 
sponse biases.” A hypothesis named “the serial 
response-response reinforcement hypothesis” was sug- 
gested which “postulates a dual role for the reward 
response . . . serves both as a constant element in the 
stimulus situation . .. and as a direct strengthener 
of errors in the Thorndikian manner.” 18 references. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5628. Mayzner, M. S., & Tresselt, M. E. (New 
York U.) Shifts in connotative meaning of words 
as a function of previous restrictive experience. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 200-205.—Words previ- 
ously scaled as to their frequency of inclusion in given 
conceptual categories served as the stimulus material 
and Ss were asked to judge each word as to whether 
it belonged to any of 6 conceptual categories. An 
anchoring list was employed with the experimental 
group. The anchoring list significantly reduced the 
number of stimulus words included under the con- 
ceptual categories. This anchoring effect acts uni- 
formly and systematically throughout the entire range, 
producing uniform checking decrements on individual 
words.—J. Arbit. 

5629. Miles, Guy H. (Iowa State U.) Achieve- 
ment drive and habitual modes of task approach 
as factors in skill transfer. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 156-162.—Ss identified as “analyzers” from their 
approach to block design problems performed at a 
higher level on the pursuitmeter during both original 
and interpolated learning and showed less retroactive 
loss than “non-analyzers.” Low-drive Ss performed 
at a higher level than high-drive Ss except during 
early OL. High drive nonanalyzers showed largest 
retroactive effects and low drive analyzers the smallest 
performance losses. 16 references.—J. Arbit. 

5630. Muenzinger, K. F., & Evans, W. O. (U. 
Colorado) Effect of substituting a secondary cue 
for a gap upon a visual discrimination. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 211-213.—“The purpose was to test the 
hypothesis that a secondary cue previcusly associated 
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with a gap in the floor of a straightaway would have 
the same function in discrimination learning as a 
similar secondary cue previously associated with elec- 
tric shock. The hypothesis was shown to be wrong 
since gap groups made more errors than control 
groups. [N=10 each group.] As an alternative 
interpretation, it was assumed that an S when con- 
fronted with a changed situation, i.e., a choice alley 
having no gaps in the alley leading to food, would 
experience a disorganization of its cognitive field 
producing not only more errors but also more VTEs. 
The subsequent count of VTEs tended to confirm this 
new hypothesis.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5631. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont) 
“Backward” associations in transfer and learning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 111-114.—“‘An attempt was 
made to determine if the backward associations formed 
in learning one verbal paired-associate list transfer to 
a second list, and if interference with the formation of 
backward associations retards learning. The results 
indicated that the backward associations do transfer, 
and that interference with backward associations does 
retard learning.”—J. Arbit. 

5632. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont) 
Effects of task difficulty, stimulus similarity, and 
type of response on stimulus predifferentiation. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 167-172.—Transfer in- 
creased as difficulty on Task 2 increased; there was no 
increase in transfer as intralist stimulus similarity 
increased; and verbal responses learned on Task 1 
gave more transfer than motor responses, but interlist 
response compatibility did not affect transfer. Con- 
cludes that distinctiveness of response-produced cues 
may be a significant variable, and that reduction of 
intralist generalization tendencies, while perhaps a 


necessary condition, is not a sufficient condition for 
stimulus predifferentiation.—J. Arbit. 
5633. Noble, C. E., Noble, J. L., & Alcock, W. T. 


(Montana State U.) Prediction of individual dif- 
ferences in human trial-and-error learning. Per- 
cept. mot. Skilis, 1958, 8, 151-172.-—“Three experi- 
ments on 261 Ss were conducted to discover a small 
group of reference tests for selecting Ss differing in 
trial-and-error learning ability. The criterion task 
was the Selective Mathometer, a serial multiple-choice 
device of analytic design and high reliability. The 
major objective was to test Hull’s hypothesis concern- 
ing the role of individual differences in behavior 
theory.” Human trial-and-error learning was found 
to be predictable, particularly for total correct scores. 
Increased task length was related to a wider range of 
abilities. Criterion ability differences affected the 
constants of a behavioral equation, but not its form. 
—C. H. Ammons. 

5634. Norcross, Kathryn J., & Spiker, Charles C. 
(State U. Iowa) Effects of mediated associations 
on transfer in paired-associate learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 129-134.—Using kindergarten and 
first grade Ss “concluded that, under the appropriate 
conditions, mediated associations can produce both 
positive and negative associative transfer.”—J. Arbit. 

5635. Nygaard, John E. (U. Illinois) Cue and 
contextual stimulus intensity in discrimination 
learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 195-199.—“The 
results agree with a relative rather than an absolute 
interpretation of stimulus intensity effects. In the 
black alley the white positive group had significantly 
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fewer errors and trials to reach criterion than did the 
black positive group. In the white alley the black 
positive group had significantly fewer errors and trials 
to reach criterion than did the white positive group. 
There was no significant difference between the 
groups in the gray alley.”—J. Arbit. 


5636. Okonak, Zita Louise. The effect of partial 
reinforcement on proactive inhibition in the learn- 
ing of a concept naming task. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2230-2231.—Abstract. 


5637. Owen, J. E., Jr., Verhave, T., & Robbins, 
E. B. (Lilly Research Laboratories, Indianapolis, 
Ind.) Effects of secobarbital on escape and avoid- 
ance behavior: A replication using a cross-over 
design. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 527-528.—“Data, 
replicating earlier experimentation in which doses of 
subcutaneously administered secobarbital to rats were 
varied, are presented. Previous results were sub- 
stantiated: area under mean percentage loss time 
curves was linearly related to log dose and variability 
from session to session was less than variability due 
to animals.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5638. Penfield, Wilder, & Milner, Brenda. (Mc- 
Gill U.) Memory deficit produced by bilateral 
lesions in the hippocampal zone. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 475-497.—Detailed neu- 
rological and psychological study of 4 patients shows 
“that the capacity to record the daily current of con- 
scious experiences may be lost when there is bilateral 
destruction of a man’s hippocampus and hippocampal 
gyrus. Functional paralysis of this recording mech- 
anism does not, however, interfere with the patient’s 
intellectual performance in other psychological tests 
not dependent on recent memory. Skills, language, 
and all those things which have already been learned 
are not lost.” It is concluded that “an essential part 
of the recording mechanism is contained in the hip- 
pocampal zone.”—L. A. Pennington, 


5639. Pennington, Dempsey F., Jr. The effect 
of electroconvulsive shock on retention of a dis- 
crimination habit in brain-damaged rats. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 310.—Abstract. 


5640. Pereboom, A. C. (Texas Technological 
Coll.) A goalless gradient. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 31-33.—Giving rats only one trial and measuring 
total time spent in the 6-in. start section and in each 
3-ft. section of a 16-ft. elevated runway found a clear 
end-of-runway gradient. Using a multiple-T maze 
and counting the number of entries into each cul found 
a similar gradient. Explained these first trial gra- 
dients in terms of a curiosity-fear conflict and the 
principle of stimulus generalization.—J. Arbit. 


5641. Phares, E. Jerry. (Kansas State Coll.) 
Expectancy changes in skill and chance situations. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 339-342.—Each of 
77 Ss, under instructions creating either a skill or a 
chance situation, had 13 trials on each of 2 tasks. All 
Ss received the same pattern of positive and negative 
reinforcement. The chance situation produced smaller 
and less frequent expectancy changes than the skill 
situation. 16 references.—R. S. Harper. 


5642. Phillips, Laura W. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Mediated verbal similarity as a determinant 
of the generalization of a conditioned GSR. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 56-62.—5 Turkish words were 
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paired with 5 colors varying in brightness. A loud 
tone (UCS) producing a GSR (UCR) was condi- 
tioned to the word paired with the darkest color. 
GSKs to the other words were then obtained. Found 
that a mediated verbal similarity scale was established, 
ind that the generalization gradient over the major 
part of this dimension was a decreasing function of 
the distance of the test stimulus from the CS, Results 
discussed in terms of Hull’s principles of primary and 
secondary generalization and Osgood’s analysis of 
language behavior. 15 references.—J. Arbit. 


5643. Plenderleith, Mavis, & Postman, Leo. (U. 
California) Individual differences in intentional 
and incidental learning. #rit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 
241-248.—"This study investigates the role of lin 
guistic habits in the intentional and incidental learn 
verbal materials.” Separate groups of Ss 
learned both a nonsense syllable list and the Kent- 
Rosanoff word list under separate instructional sets, 
one group had an intentional learning set, the other 
group an incidental learning set. ‘Associative re 
sponses to the learning items were obtained during 
practice, and recall was tested immediately after prac- 
tice by the method of free recall. . . . Linguistic 
habits determine the differential responses made to the 
stimulus materials during practice.” The stronger the 
responses the better they were recalled. “Similarily, 
individual differences in amount of recall reflect varia- 
tions in the strength (conventionality) of differential 
responses. ‘These relationships are more pronounced 
when learning is incidental than when it is intentional, 
and also are stronger with nonsense than with mean- 
ingful learning materials.”"-—L. EF. Thune. 


5644. Postman, Leo. 


ing of 


(U. California, Berkeley) 


Mediated equivalence of stimuli and retroactive 


inhibition. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 175-185.— 
rhe amount of retroactive inhibition caused by formal 
similarity of interpolated stimulus items is compared 
with that following the interpolation of stimulus items 
meaningfully equivalent to the stimuli in original 
learning. 4 groups of 18 Ss each learned and re- 
learned 8 pairs of items. The stimulus items were 
conventional geometric figures, the response items 
were nonsense syllables. Interpolated learning, for 
the 3 experimental groups, consisted of another 8 
pairs. For the 3 groups the stimulus items were 
identical with those of original learning, names of the 
stimulus items of original learning, or names of colors. 
Response items were again nonsense syllables. In 
comparison with the control group all experimental 
groups exhibit retroactive inhibition with the excep- 
tion of the color-name group. Formal similarity 
produced more retroactive inhibition than did similar- 
ity of meaning.—R. H. Waters. 

5645. Poulton, E. C. Previous knowledge and 
memory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 259-270.—“This 
paper is concerned: (a) with the relationship between 
previous knowledge and memory, (b) with differences 
between recall and recognition, and (c) with set for 
time of memory test while learning. It was found 
that a subject was more likely to be certain that a 
false statement was false, than that a true statement 
was true . .. [and] memory was best for statements 
about whose truth the subject was certain, and worst 
for statements about whose truth he had no idea... . 
Recognition was found to be a less sensitive measure 
of previous knowledge than recall.”"—L. E. Thune. 
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5646. Poulton, E. C. (Applied Psychology Re- 
search Unit, Cambridge, England) Copying behind 
during dictation. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 
48-55.—The ear-hand span for simple prose was 
measured in Naval enlisted men while taking down 
dictation. An error-free ear-hand span of 14 words 
was found on the first presentation of the material. 
“This is within the range of extreme spans reported 
by Bryan and Harter, and is larger than the spans 
reported for other receptors and effectors."—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

5647. Provins, K. A. (U. Oxford) The effect of 
training and handedness on the performance of 
two simple motor tasks. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 
1958, 10, 29-39.—9 right-handed and 9 left-handed Ss 
were tested on each side on 2 tasks. “. . . results 
showed no significant difference in performance on the 
two sides in the accuracy task but a significant dif- 
ference in performance on the speed task.” In a sec- 
ond experiment the effect of 15 min. daily training on 
each of the 2 tasks over a 4-week period was studied 
in 6 Ss. There was a significant reduction in the 
mean error of the accuracy task over the training 
period for both finger and arm, however, a further 
analysis indicated that this effect could possibly be 
attributed to a clarifying of the S’s concept of target 
value rather than an improvement in grading mus- 
cular contractions.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5648. Reuchlin, Maurice. Le temps comme 
source de variation experimentale. [Time as a 
source of experimental variation.| Psychol. Franc., 
1957, 2, 74-84.—The time variations occurring in a 
series of tasks done by different subjects, or by the 
same subject repeatedly, can be interpreted factor- 
analytically and yield useful results under certain 
special conditions. Possibilities for the application of 
this method are discussed.—A. Schaden. 

5649. Richardson, Ann M. The relationship of 
VTE as a perceptual-cognitive process to the in- 
troduction of a novel stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2231. Abstract. 

5650. Robinson, Halbert Benefiel. The persist- 
ence of a response in the absence of apparent 
motivation. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 678.— 
Abstract. 

5651. Rubakhin, V. F. Priroda i formirovanie 
umeniia i navykov deshifrirovaniia aérosnimkov. 
[The nature and formation of skills and habits in 
interpreting aerial photographs.] Vop. Pstkhol., 
1958, 4, 47-60.—Correct and speedy interpretation of 
aerial photographs, developed in the course of class 
and on-the-job training, is a highly specialized skill, 
whose components are various. The most important 
of the latter are: identifying habits in determining 
individual objects in a photograph, and ability to 
interpret in detail the meaning of certain groups of 
objects and the situation as a whole. This general 
interpretational ability is attained through a learning 
process that consists of a number of stages essentially 
different from each other and characterized by a dif- 
ference in the speed displayed in the utilization of 
“identifying signs.”—/. D. London. 

5652. Rubenstein, Herbert, & Aborn, Murray. 
(USAF Personnel and Training Research Center) 
Learning, prediction, and readability. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1958, 42, 28-32.—One group of Ss, after 
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memorization practice, learned as much as they could 
in set study periods (recording recall immediately at 
period end). Another group predicted each successive 
word from a knowledge of preceding context, for 30 
English passages. Recall and prediction scores were 
correlated with Flesch and Dale-Chall readability 
scores. All the correlations were positive and high. 
Both readability formulas showed a higher correlation 
with learning than with prediction, but the difference 
was not significant—P. Ash. 


5653. Runquist, W. N., Spence, K. W., & Stubbs, 
D. W. (State U. Iowa) Differential conditioning 
and intensity of the UCS. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 
55, 51-55.—Each S received 60 trials with a 500-cycle 
tone as positive CS and 60 trials with a 5000-cycle 
tone as negative CS. Group S had a 2.0 Ib./sq. in. 
air puff and Group W a .3 lb./sq. in. air puff. The 
number of CRs to both positive and negative stimuli 
was greater and the discrimination was better for 
Group S. Findings interpreted in terms of Hullian 
theory relating drive and habit and experiments relat- 
ing anxiety and differential conditioning. —J. Arbit. 

5654. Ryan, James Jay, III. An experimental 
comparison of response transfer facilitated by 
meaningfully similar and associated verbal stimuli. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 312.—Abstract. 

5655. Sampson, H. (Canterbury University Coll.) 
Stimulus duration and paced performance. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 7-12.—To determine the effects 
of stimulus duration within a pacing interval, single 
digits were presented, with S required to add each 
number to the one immediately preceding. With pac- 


ing constant (1 digit every 1.4 secs.), and stimuli on 
from 0.3 to 1.4 secs., correct responses did not depend 


on stimulus duration. When pacing intervals were 
presented randomly performance depended both on 
stimulus duration and pacing. The disproportionate 
increase in frequency of omissions with increased 
pacing added support to the view that variable pacing 
results in memory disturbance rather than response 
interference.—R. Davidon, 

5656. Sarason, Irwin G. Effect of anxiety and 
two kinds of motivating instructions on verbal 
learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 166-171. 
—The “experiment studied the effects of anxiety 
(Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale scores) and differ- 
ential motivating instructions on serial learning and 
retention of nonsense syllables by college students. 
Anxiety, motivating instructions and the interaction 
of these two variables were found to have significant 
effects on learning. Only anxiety had a significant 
effect when retention was measured 24 hours later.”— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5657. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. Problem 
solving and availability of functions. Acta psychol., 
1957, 13, 263—278.—An affirmative answer is provided 
to the question: will a group of subjects having avail- 
able the necessary “functions” for the solution of a 
problem, actually solve it? There is nothing in the 
data suggesting some sort of general problem-solving 
ability.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5658. Schlamp, Frederic Thurman. The extinc- 
tion of a response to a generalized stimulus in 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2231- 

5659. Schoper, Cornelius Anthony. A study of 
learning and retention with neutral and social- 
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primitive words in normal, psychopathic and psy- 
choneurotic criminals. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1871.—Abstract. 

5660. Schrier, Allan M., & Harlow, H. F. (U. 
Wisconsin) Direct manipulation of the relevant 
cue and difficulty of discrimination. /. comp. phys- 
iol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 576-580.—2 groups of rhesus 
monkeys were trained on discrimination problems 
using pairs of cards differing in color. For half of 
the daily problems, the differential color area was 
100%, for half it was 12.5%. One group was re- 
quired, with the 12.5% cards, to manipulate the rel- 
evant part and the associated white border, the other 
group being required to manipulate only the relevant 
cue. After 70 test days the groups were reversed on 
the 12.5% condition for 28 further test days. Results 
indicated a significant difference between frequency 
of correct responses to the 12.5% and 100% problems 
for the 2 groups, the first group showing 17% differ- 
ence, the second only 3%. During reversal training 
the second group showed little performance change, 
continuing to do about as well on the 12.5% as the 
100% problems. The first group, after 14 days, 
showed a striking improvement on the 12.5% prob- 
lems.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

5661. Schwartz, Arthur Austin. 
cular tension as a source of drive. 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 312—313.—Abstract. 

5662. Schwartz, M., & Goodson, J. E. (USN 
School Aviation Medicine) Direction and rate of 
conditioned stimulus change in avoidance perform- 
ance. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 499-502.—“This ex- 
periment (a) tests the effects of direction of CS 
change on avoidance responding and (b) tests for 
interaction between rate and direction of CS change. 
32 rats were trained to avoid shock with the CS either 
an on- or off-going light. The light change was 
either fast or slow. There were no differences among 
the groups in the number of trials to reach criterion. 
. . . During extinction, the groups were split on CS 
parameters according to a factorial design. The only 
significant source of variance resulting was the inter- 
action between direction of CS change during training 
and... extinction. It was concluded that direction 
of CS change does not affect avoidance performance 
and that rate and direction of change probably do not 
interact.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5663. Shell, W. F., & Riopelle, A. J. (Emory 
U.) Multiple discrimination learning in raccoons. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 585-587.—“Four 
young raccoons were trained on three sets of 75 ob- 
ject-quality discrimination problems of 20 trials each 
interspersed among four sets of five problems in which 
training was carried to criterion. Progressive intra- 
problem improvement occurred as training progressed, 
although performance never attained the proficiency 
of primates. Instead, proficiency was more nearly 
comparable to that shown by cats.”—L. J. O’Kelley. 

5664. Sidman, Murray, Herrnstein, R. J., & Con- 
rad, D. G. (Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search) Maintenance of avoidance behavior by 
wnavoidable shocks. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1957, 50, 553-557.—In an avoidance response situa- 
tion the effect of sporadic shock delivered independ- 
ently of the monkey’s behavior was to increase the 
rate of avoidance responding. Conditioned avoidance 
extinguished more slowly in the presence of a stimulus 
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signalling the free shock. The free shock effect 
endured for as long as 300 experimental hours.—L., /. 
O'Kelly 

5665. Sidowski, Joseph B., Morgan, Ross, & 
Eckstrand, Gordon. (San Diego State Coll.) In- 
fluence of task complexity and instructions upon 
simple and discrimination reaction times. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 163-166.—Found no significant 
differences in reaction time between the instructions 
used. Discrimination conditions were found to pro- 
duce longer RTs than did simple reaction conditions. 
lhe influence of task complexity was found to be a 
function of reaction type, discrimination or simple.— 
/. Arbit 

5666. Sines, J. O., & Sines, L. K. (Washington 
U. School of Medicine) Effect of chlorpromazine 
on discrimination and reversal learning in the 
white rat. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 519-522.—“30 
male albino rats learned and reversed a black-white 
discrimination under 21-hr. food deprivation and two 
levels of chlorpromazine treatment. There were no 
significant differences in the rate of learning among 
those groups receiving .25 mg/kg of the drug, no 
injection, and .25 cc. of sterile water, respectively. 
No differences were noted in the speed with which the 
inimals reversed the habit or the retention of the 
habit. Use of 5 mg/kg was followed by a significantly 
lower rate of relearning of the original habit.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 

5667. Smith, Anthony J., Madden, E. Harrison, 
& Sobol, Ronald. Productivity and recall in coop- 
erative and competitive discussion groups. J. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 43, 193-204.—This investigation was 
undertaken to determine some of the effects of com- 


petition and cooperation on the productivity of discus- 
sion groups and the retention of the material pro- 
29 groups of 5 persons each were used, 15 
given a cooperative set and 14 a competitive attitude. 
Each group was given a copy of a case to study and 


duced. 


then asked to discuss it. 6 weeks later they were 
asked to recall as much as possible of the original 
discussion. The following hypotheses were confirmed : 
(a) Cooperatively oriented groups are more produc- 
tive of ideas in group discussion than are competi- 
tively oriented groups. (b) Regardless of group 
orientation, the proportion of the recalled material 
that is derived from own statements is greater than 
might be expected by chance.—2. W. Husband. 

5668. Solley, C. M., & Long, J. (Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Peceptual learning ver- 
sus response set learning. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 235-240.—"In two studies 60 Ss were given 20 
training trials and 20 test trials. On training trials 
perception of a face was rewarded by winning money 
and perception of a second face was punished by loss 
of money on Exp. I. In the test trials both faces were 
combined into a single figure and Ss reported which 
face they perceived. In Exp. II perception of one face 
was punished and perception of the other face had 
nothing follow it. The test series was the same for 
both experiments. Before each test trial S guessed 
which face he thought he would perceive next... . 
No correlation was found between guesses and reports 
beyond chance expectations.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5669. Solley, C. M., & Santos, J. F. (Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Perceptual learning 
with partial verbal reinforcement. Percept. mot. 
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Skills, 1958, 8, 183-193.—‘“Four experiments (total 
N = 32) were conducted to determine the character- 
istics of learning in a flexible perceptual situation 
using Necker Cubes. Verbal reinforcements were 
used in a partial reinforcement schedule; one ‘im- 
proved’ cube perspective was reinforced more often 
than the opposite ‘improved’ perspective. Test trials 
with a ‘balanced’ cube were randomly interspersed 
with conditioning trials. These experiments esti- 
mated the influence of initial perspective preference, 
pre-conditioning exposure to the ‘balanced’ cube, and 
counter-conditioning on perceptual learning and 
rigidity. The data . justify the conclusion that 
perceptual learning occurred.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5670. Spivak, Mark, & Papajohn, John. The 
effect of the schedule of reinforcement on operant 
conditioning of a verbal response in the auto- 
kinetic situation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 213-217.—\The autokinetic effect was employed to 
compare the effect of 2 different schedules of rein- 
forcement on verbal behavior. One group of Ss was 
given 20 reinforcements of “Right” under a regular 
reinforcement schedule for emitting verbally the esti- 
mate designated as the response. A second group 
was given similar reinforcement under a variable in 
terval schedule. The regular reinforcement group 
reached the criterion of extinction in 10 to 35 verbal 
emissions while no S in the variable interval group 
extinguished within 10 to 80 verbal emissions. 15 
references.—/P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5671. Stewart, Jane, & Hurwitz, H. M. B. (U. 
London) Studies in light-reinforced behaviour: 
III. The effect of continuous, zero and fixed-ratio 
reinforcement. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 
56-61.—A study of the effects of fixed-ratio rein- 
forcement with mild light or food on an instrumental 
response in hooded rats. Results indicate “. . . that 
mild light stimulation is a ‘low-efficacy’ reinforcer, 
and that for ‘low efficacy’ reinforcers the upper limit 
of the unreinforced to reinforced ratio that will elicit 
an increase in response rate will be lower than for 
‘high efficacy’ reinforcers."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5672. Sutherland, N. S. (U. Oxford) Visual 
discrimination of shape of octopus: Squares and 
triangles. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 10, 40-47.— 
“Two groups of octopuses were trained to discrimi- 
nate between a square and a triangle and between a 
diamond and a triangle. Octopuses discriminate more 
readily between a square with base horizontal and a 
triangle than between a diamond and a triangle.” 
These results and those on transfer tests indicate 
“ . . that octopuses analyze the vertical and lateral 
extents of figures, and that shape discrimination is 
achieved by analyzing the changes in the rates of 
change in the firing of neurons representing the ver- 
tical and lateral extents of the shapes."—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

5673. Sutton, Joseph Thomas. Verbal learning. 
Palmar skin conductance, and response latency 
as a function of intralist stimulus similarity and 
warming-up. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2232.— 
Abstract. 

5674. Thomas, D. G., Appel, J. B., & Hurwitz, 
H.M.B. (Indiana U.) Studies in light reinforced 
behavior: V. Effects of lever size, shift in lever 
size and light position. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 411- 
413.—“Four groups of 5 rats were run in a lever- 
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pressing apparatus under conditions of light rein- 
forcement. A positive relationship was found between 
the size of lever and response frequency. ‘The re- 
sponse frequencies on both large and small levers were 
significantly higher after S had had experience with 
either a small or large lever, respectively, than with- 
out previous experience.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5675. Thompson, Robert. (Southeast Louisiana 
Hosp.) The effect of ECS on retention in young 
and adult rats. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 
644-646.—Greater memory deficits were produced 
in young rats by ECS than in adults irrespective of 
whether ECS followed learning by 30 sec. or 15 min. 
—L. I. O’Kelly. 

5676. Tolor, Alexander. (USAF Hosp., Parks 
AFB, Calif.) Further studies on the Bender- 
Gestalt Test and the Digit-Span test as measures 
of recall. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 14-18.—“Three 
groups of patients, a schizophrenic group, a character 
and behavior disorder group, and an organic brain 
injury group were compared for their performance on 
several measures of recall which had been derived 
from the Bender-Gestalt Test and the Digit-Span 
test. All patients had been matched for intelligence 
and age. The results were in essential agreement 
with previous findings in demonstrating that the per- 
formance of psychogenic patients tends to be superior 
to that of organic patients on both tests. It was 
shown further that the severity of the functional dis- 
order bears little relationship to the differences be- 
tween organic and non-organic groups and that the 
order of difficulty in recalling the nine Bender designs 
tends to be similar for all samples tested.” Differ- 
ences were not large enough to be useful in individ- 
ual diagnoses. There were 18 Ss—primarily males— 
in each group; all Ss were patients of an AFB hos- 
pital —L. B. Heathers. 

5677. Tsuge, KH., IUe, CH. G., Gaiashi, SH., & 
Shima, I. Ob obrazovanii dvigatel’nykh uslov- 
nykh refleksov na svetovye razdrazhiteli u normal’- 
nykh i dekortitsirovannykh krys. [On the forma- 
tion of motor conditioned reflexes to photic stimuli 
in normal and decorticated rats.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 
1958, 44, 633-638.—Utilizing white or red lights of 
various intensities as conditioned stimuli with electric 
shock as reinforcement, it was found that condition- 
ing of the escape reaction failed in bilaterally de- 
corticated albino rats, whereas one month after uni- 
lateral decortication the conditioned response could 
readily be elaborated. Rats were found to be capable 
of differentiating between lights, provided the “posi- 
tive signal” should be considerably brighter than the 
“negative signal” and not red. These characteristics 
are traceable to “ecological conditions rather than to 
underdevelopment of internal inhibition.”—-/. D. Lon- 
don, 

5678. Tyler, Forrest Brooks. A methodological 
investigation within the framework of Rotter’s 
social learning theory of the validity and utility of 
conceptualizing behaviors sequentially. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2220-2222.—Abstract. 

5679. Underwood, Benton J., & Richardson, 
Jack. (Northwestern U.) Interlist interference 
and the retention of paired consonant syllables. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 55, 95-96.—To account for the 
fact that distributed practice facilitates retention of 
consonant lists when interlist interference was high 
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but had no effect on retention of paired consonant 
lists, it was suggested that a lower degree of learning, 
a shorter retention interval, or both, would result in 
better retention of the paired consonant lists under 
distributed as opposed to massed practice. Loss 
scores show no indication that intertrial interval 
interacts with length of retention interval or with 
degree of learning.—J. Arbit. 

5680. Walker, Evelyn Gladys. Eyelid condition- 
ing as a function of intensity of conditioned and 
unconditioned stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 679.—Abstract. 

5681. Weaver, Lelon Ashley, Jr. Learning sets 
in the hooded rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
315.—Abstract. 

5682. Wertheimer, M. (U. Colorado) Influ- 
ence of time distortion during practice on recall. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 95-98.—"3 groups of Ss 
learned 4 lists of nonsense syllables. The lists were 
actually presented for 60 sec., but Ss were told that 
they had 45, 60, or 90 sec. in which to learn them. 
Immediate recall tests demonstrated that more is re- 
called when an S who actually spends 60 sec. in learn- 
ing is told he spends 90 sec. than when he is told he 
spends 45 sec.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5683. White, Robert K., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Conditioned food avoidance on a T-maze in ir- 
radiated rats. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, 
No. 58-48. 4 p.—2 groups of rats, one irradiated and 
one sham-irradiated, were deprived of food for 21 
hours preirradiation and 66 hours postirradiation be- 
fore training on a I-maze. The irradiated group 
avoided the food arm of the maze a significantly 
greater number of times than the sham-irradiated 
group and also significantly more than by chance. 
This demonstrates that the avoidance motivation of 
irradiated rats is sufficient to motivate learning on a 
T-maze, that eating during irradiation is not a neces- 
sary condition for avoidance behavior at lethal levels, 
and that the value of food shifts from a plus value to 
a minus value and not to zero. 15 references. 

5684. Winthrop, H. (U. Wichita) Written de- 
scriptions of earliest memories: Repeat reliability 
and other findings. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 320.— 
“32% of reported early memories were unreliable for 
a sample of 69 Ss. Earliest memories (age 1 to 2) 
are more likely to be reported by self-described intro- 
verts. They are predominantly visual experiences 
likely to have been experienced alone and accompanied 
by an element of surprise.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5685. Witryol, Sam L., & Kaess, Walter A. (U. 
Connecticut) Sex differences in social memory 
tasks. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 343-346.— 
College females were superior to college males in 
memory for 3 tasks—one life situation and 2 names- 
and-faces tests. A new test, the KW Memory for 
Names and Faces Test, demonstrated a “same-sex 
recall” tendency for this sample.—2. S. Harper. 

5686. Witte, Robert Samuel. A stimulus-trace 
hypothesis for statistical learning theory. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1510.—Abstract. 

5687. Wood, James Daniel. Some factors in- 
volved in conditioning the pupillary response to 
an auditory stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
679.—Abstract. 

(See also Abstracts 5227, 5354, 5455, 5741, 6312, 
6380, 6387, 6426, 6526, 6544, 6575, 6735, 6825) 
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PHINKING & IMAGINATION 


5688. Bergson, Henri. The world of dreams. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 58 p. $2.75. 

rhis is the translation of a lecture given before the 
Institut Psychologique in 1901, published in the same 
year in the Revue Scientifique. To live a psychologi- 
cally normal life means struggling, willing. When 
man stops willing (which is synonymous with wak 
ing) he falls into a dream state. The fullness of men- 
tal life lies in dreams, but with a minimum of ten- 
sion, effort, and bodily movement. Remembrances, 
which are basic to dreams, are stored under “pres- 
sure,” ready to emerge. In broad outline, the mecha- 
nism of dreams is the same as that of normal percep- 
tion.—H7. H. Strupp. 

5089. Coopersmith, Stanley. Self esteem as a 
determinant of selective recall and repetition. /is- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1119.—Abstract. 

5690. Dudetskii, A. IA. Nekotorye osobennosti 
vossozdaiushchego voobrazheniia. [Some features 
of reproductive imagination.] Jl’op. Psikhol., 1958, 
4, 61-73 lhis study reports on the “specific process 
of imaginative reproduction based on auditory per- 
ception of | different] texts, close in sense, but dif- 
ferent in composition (analytic or synthetic).” An 
analytically composed description is one proceeding 
from a general characteristic of an object to char- 
acteristics of its components; a synthetically com- 
posed description proceeds the other way around. 
rhe imaginative reproduction of an analytically com- 
posed text results in a drawing which corresponds to 
the object described, but is not firmly remembered. 
In the perception of a synthetically composed text, a 
drawing is made which bears a remote resemblance to 
the object described but is well preserved in memory. 
On repeated listening, it will approach in quality the 
image drawn on the basis of an analytic description 
and may even surpass it in some respects.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 

5091. Ehrenzweig, Anton. The creative sur- 
render. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 193-210.—The crea- 
tive use of imagery depends on a flexible ego rhythm 
swinging between widely distant levels. Marion 
Milner (Joanna Field: An Experiment in Leisure) 
believes that the first stage in the creative process is 
a temporary giving up of the discriminating ego 
which tries to see things objectively and rationally. 
Then the way to “oceanic undifferentiation” is open. 
Imagery loses its precise definition and sharp bound- 
aries and “merges with other images into new sym- 
bolic equations.” As the ego rhythm rebounds, the 
image recrystallizes and reassumes an independent 
existence. There is a distinctly manic quality to the 
creative surrender. 18 references.—lV. A. Varvel. 

5692. Flavell, ps H. (U. Rochester) A test of 
the Whorfian theory. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 455- 
462.—""30 Ss were given the task of choosing the 
more active-appearing member of each of a series of 
10 pairs of line drawings, the pair members being 
shown side by side and simultaneously in brief tachi- 
stoscopic exposure. Unknown to S, the pictures in 
each pair were identical. A ‘title’ for each picture 
was presented for several seconds just prior to pic- 
ture presentation, ostensibly as an aid to E in record- 
ing responses. Of the 10 pairs of titles presented, 
five were noun-noun buffer pairs and five were noun- 
verb experimental pairs. . . . [Ss did not] perceive 
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as the more active those pictures which bore verb 
titles,” but chose verb titles as connoting more ac 
tivity when titles were presented without pictures. 
C. H. Ammons. 


5693. Flavell, J. H., Cooper, A., & Loiselle, R. H. 
(U. Rochester) Effect of the number of pre-utiliza- 
tion functions on functional fixedness in problem 
solving. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 343-350.—“The 
present study investigated inhibiting effects of 
novel, atypical object experience upon functional 
fixedness in relation to that object. 5 experimental 
groups ... had progressively more non-habitual pre- 
problem experience with the critical object. ... A 
control group received none. ... The group frequency 
with which a control object was subsequently chosen 
to fulfill a non-specialized problem-solving function in 
preference to the critical object was taken as the 
measure of function fixedness. An inverse relation- 
ship was found between group functional fixedness 
and amount of varied pre-problem experience, but 

. a more refined individual measure of functional 
fixedness, is needed.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5694. Gaito, J. (Philadelphia, Pa.) A neuro- 
psychological approach to thinking. /sychol. Kep., 
1958, 4, 323-332.—“A neuropsychological approach to 
thinking is presented. Level of potential thinking 
is related to the dominant frequency of the spontane- 
ous electrical activity of the brain. A gradient of in 
tegration, indicating that highest level thinking should 
occur during the presence of alpha (or near alpha) 
frequencies, is suggested. Thinking deteriorates as 
frequencies deviate from this band. Relevant sup- 


porting literature is cited.".—C. H. Ammons. 


5695. Garma, Angel. Interpretaciones en suenos 
del psiquismo prenatal. [Prenatal psychism inter- 
preted in dreams.] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 
1957, 14, 85-92.—Dream analysis helps in finding out 
the existence of a fetal psychism. According to A. 
Rascovsky the fetus perceives images of intrapsychic 
phenomena originated in hereditary trails and organic 
functions. These images have a bidimensional char- 
acteristic and are forgotten by the same mechanism 
as the one the adult uses to forget his infantile memo- 
ries. —M. Knobel. 

5696. Glass, Harvey L. The effects on fantasy 
of achievement motivation based on “fear of fail- 
ure” and “hope of success.” Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 645.—Abstract. 

5697. Grinder, R. E. (Harvard U.) Level of 
aspiration: A clarification. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
470.—Estimation of expected performance before and 
after practice on a task does not permit objective in 
terpretation of S’s estimate. It is proposed that “each 
estimate-performance sequence be regarded as a dis 
crete trial, and a series of performance trials as gen- 
erating a learning curve. .. . During acceleration the 
estimate may be an expression of an intrinsic goal, 
e.g., level of aspiration, because performance levels 
will be relatively unstable, and a given estimate will 
be necessarily somewhat independent of a given per- 
formance. When the asymptote is reached, the per- 
formance level is relatively stable, and a given esti- 
mate may be an appraisal of future progress, e.g., level 
of expectation.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5698. Hersch, Charles. The cognitive function- 
ing of the creative person: A developmental analy- 
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sis by means of the Rorschach test. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 296-297.—Abstract. 

5699. Hunter, I. M. L. (Edinburgh U.) The 
solving of three-term series problems. J#rit. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 48, 286-298.—‘“Sixteen problems of 
the three-term series type are presented to each of 
64 11-year-old children and 32 16-year-olds. The 
older children show evidence of solving these prob- 
lems by articulated sequences of analytical judgments 
which accord with the varying logical structures of 
the problems, show no influence of atmosphere effect, 
{|and] show marked practice effects. . . . The results 
are interpreted as demonstrating that increasing age 
brings increasing appreciation of the structural char- 
acteristics as such, together with increasing skill in 
dealing with serial relations which are progressively 
more remote from the perceptual-motor level of be- 
havior.”—L. E, Thune. 

5700. Kaufman, Arnold Earl. The mediating 
role of need-related cues in problem solving. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1106—1107.—Abstract. 

5701. Kondo, Toshiyuki. (Hiroshima U.) Jidé 
no inga kankei rikai no hattatsu. [The develop- 
ment of children’s understanding of causal relations. } 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 67-72.—8 experi- 
ments on physics were demonstrated to 118 children 
from first to sixth grade in an urban school. They 
were asked to explain them. 204 children of the same 
ages at a rural school were asked to expiain natural 
phenomena and events. The answers were classified 
according to Piaget’s categorization in order to find 
developmental trend. Although the nature of the 
problems are different for the 2 groups, similar de- 
velopmental curves were found. They showed the 3 


stages of reasoning, i.e., phenomenological, logical, 


and mechanistic explanations. The result “. . . seemed 
to harmonize the 2 . . . incompatible standpoints of 
Piaget and of Deutsche.” English summary.—S. 
Ohwaki. 

5702. Lesser, Gerald S. (Hunter Coll.) Con- 
flict analysis of fantasy aggression. /. Pers., 1958, 
26, 29-41.—The Ss are boys 10-13 years of age. Con- 
flict analysis is applied to the evaluation of fantasy 
data including relationships between overt aggression 
scores and fantasy aggression scores, fantasy aggres- 
sion and anxiety scores, and fantasy and conflict 
scores. The results indicate that the fantasy-aggres- 
sion-anxiety intervening immediately upon the recog- 
nition of fantasy instigation to aggression are related 
to control over overt expressions of aggression. Fur- 
thermore, some fantasy-conflict scores displayed a re- 
lationship with overt-aggression measures. Finally, 
punishment by peers in fantasy is associated with a 
low degree of overt aggression while punishment by 
parent, teacher, or police is associated with a high 
degree of over-aggression. 24 references.—M. O. 
Wilson, 

5703. Natadze, R. G. O nekotorykh faktorakh 
vyrabotki ustanovki na osnove voobrazhaemoi 
situatsii. [On some factors in the formation of atti- 
tude based on an imaginary situation.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4, 35-46.—The S to be tested is instructed to 
imagine that he is holding a big wooden ball in one 
hand and a small wooden one in another or that he is 
lifting a heavy and a light object. After repetition 
of this imagined operation 15 times, the S, whose 
eyes are closed, is given equal balls or equal weights 
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for comparison. The majority of tested Ss report the 
illusion of inequality of balls or weights. This find- 
ing is interpreted as being the result of the attitude 
formed and fixed on the basis of the imagined holding 
of a big and a small ball in the preliminary “attitude- 
inducing” experiments. The conclusion is drawn 
that the fundamental factor in the formation of an 
attitude based on an imagined situation is the crea- 
tion in the S’s mind of a “specific active relation of 
himself to the thing imagined.” This is very easily 
achieved by “actors who are capable of theatrical im- 
personation.”—/. D. London, 

5704. Peller, L. Reading and daydreams in la- 
tency, boy-girl differences. J. Amer. Psychoanal. 
Ass., 1958, 6, 57-70.—At the core of every successful 
children’s book there is a universal daydream, In 
the later years of latency, boys and girls anticipate 
in their daydreams their adult roles. The instinctual 
pressures seem to be more stringent for the boy at the 
beginning of latency and for the girl in the latter 
half of it. Ambitious and aggressive elements prevail 
in the boy’s daydreams while the girl partly shares 
the boy’s draydreams and partly centers her fantasies 
around erotic elements. Boys and girls in latency 
years are in certain aspects of their behavior as dif- 
ferent from one another as men and women ever will 
be in spite of the fact that important facets of sex- 
uality tend to be quiescent during these years.—D. 
Prager. 

5705. Podell, Harriett Josefa Amster. 
perimental study of concept formation. 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 310-311.—Abstract. 

5706. Podell, Jerome Edward. Personality and 
stimulus factors in adult cognition: A develop- 
mental analysis of decontextualization. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 311.—Abstract. 

5707. Ray, W. S. (Bethany Coll.) Judgments 
of intelligence based on brief observations of 
physiognomy. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 478.—15 
judges rated 317 airmen for intellectual level on the 
basis of physical appearance. Comparison of judg- 
ments with actual AFQT scores showed that the 
“judged performed at a chance level in estimating in- 
tellectual level after looking at Ss.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5708. Richter, Maurice N., Jr. The theoretical 
interpretation of errors in syllogistic reasoning. /. 
Psychol., 1958, 43, 341-344.—This is an analytical 
and theoretical discussion of errors in syllogistic rea- 
soning, based on errors in classifying and in reason- 
ing. Discussion centers about reasoning correctly 
beyond chance by adherence to a particular nonlogical 
criterion or by the domination of one particular con- 
cept. To avoid errors one must both differentiate 
“logical validity” from all other characteristics of 
syllogisms and classify syllogisms consistently in 
terms of this criterion —R. W’. Husband, 

5709. Robbins, Doris D. The relationship be- 
tween substitutability and the ease of making a 
choice between two desired objectives. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 2202.—Abstract. 

5710. Shenfeld, Nathan. Tolerant and intolerant 
attitudes and logical thinking. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2240.—Abstract. 

5711. Shibayama, Tsuyosi. (Okayama U.) Sei- 
santeki shiké: Mondai kaiketsu katei ni okeru 
praxis no kéka. [Productive thinking: The effect of 


An ex- 
Disserta- 
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praxis in problem-solving process.| Jap. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1958, 5, 63-66.—26 boys 10 years of age 
were divided in 2 groups. Mathematical problems 
were given to them. The problems were written on 
a test paper for Group |, and were manipulable 
colored cards for Group II. Results were as follows: 
lo tind the direction of the solution, Group II, 
i.e. praxis more successful. (b) But for the 
solution by finding the structure of the problem and 
for more complex ones, the praxis was not effective. 
English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


5712. Siller, Jerome. The effect of differential 
socio-economic status upon the development of 
conceptual ability. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
647-648.—Abstract. 


5713. Takala, Martti; Siro, Eljas, & Toivainen, 
Yrj6. (Inst. Pedagogics, Jyvaskyla, Finland) In- 
tellectual functions and dexterity during hangover. 
Experiments after intoxication with brandy and 
with beer. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 1-29.— 
A large variety of psychological tests to assess per- 
ceptual speed, space, dexterity, and number abilities 
show that impairment during intoxication is signifi- 
cant. Brandy hangover scores, however, were almost 
as good as control S scores. During beer hangover 
there was difficulty on the space tests. Present re- 
sults are related to test results in experiments on 
stress and fatigue, and motivation and boredom are 
important factors.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5714. Tanner, Ben Perry, Jr. Affective reactions 


in judgments of expressive forms. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1872.—Abstract. 


(a) 


Was 


(New 
York U.) Consistency of judgments in categoriz- 
ing verbal material. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 415- 
+21.—"T' wo experiments were performed in which Ss 
were asked to judge words as to whether they did ot 
did not belong to 6 conceptual categories. In one 
experiment, 2 groups of Ss (Ns = 156 and 50, re 
spectively) were employed, while in a second experi 
ment, 2 further groups of Ss (Ns = 50 and 50, re 
spectively) were utilized. The question asked was, 
‘How consistent is this type of judgmental response ?’ 
Che results clearly indicate for two different classes 
of words that judgments related to this type of con 
ceptual categorizing behavior are highly consistent 
with different groups of Ss yielding essentially iden- 
tical judgments.”—C, H. Ammons. 


5716. Willingham, W. W. (USN School Avia 
tion Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Confidence and 
correctness in comparative judgment. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 227-230.—*“The study examined 
the relationship between judged confidence and cor- 
rectness when items were included which were an 
swered consistently incorrectly. _laired-comparison 
judgments of the populations of 12 countries were 
obtained from 108 Ss who also stated whether they 
were confident with regard to each judgment. The 
data indicated a non-linear relationship between con- 
fidence and correctness. Ss expressed confidence 
equally often with regard to items which were judged 
correctly or incorrectly with the same degree of con- 
sistency. It was concluded that confidence varies as 
a function of the distance between two stimuli on the 
psychological scale and is independent of correctness.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 


5715. Tresselt, M. E., & Mayzner, M. S. 
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5717. Winthrop, H. (U. Wichita) Performance 
and guessing ability in known and unknown test 
domains. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 341.—“Ss exhibit 
fairly accurate judgment as to what they do or do not 
know. ‘This is confirmed by the difference in test 
scores in these 2 areas made by 121 college women. 
There is no difference in guessing ability for un 
known information between partially enlightened and 
completely ignorant Ss.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5718. Wolpert, Edward A., & Trosman, Harry. 
(U. Chicago) Studies in psychophysiology of 
dreams: I. Experimental evocation of sequential 
dream episodes. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 79, 603-606.—"““EEG patterns and eye move- 
ments of 10 Ss were monitored over 51 nights of 
experimental sleep. Evidence was obtained indicat- 
ing that a significant amount of dream content recall 
may be obtained when Ss are awakened during gross 
body movements (that) interrupt dreams, as well as 
when Ss are awakened in the middle of the dream 
itself. Adoption of the former awakening procedure 
should allow maximal elicitation of completed dream 
episodes.”—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also Abstracts 5137, 5865, 5898, 6183, 6655) 
INTELLIGENCE 


5719. Baker, Charles T., Sontag, Lester W., & 
Nelson, Virginia L. Individual and group differ- 
ences in the longitudinal measurement of change 
in mental ability. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child De- 
velopm., 1958, 23(2), 11-85.—This part of the mono- 
graph reports analyses of the extent of 1Q change in 
140 children in the longitudinal program of the Fels 
Research Institute who had a relatively complete 
series of Stanford-Binet tests from infancy through 
10 or more years. Both group and individual trends 
of IQ change are presented. Basic considerations 
and problems of measurement are discussed in con- 
nection with the conclusions regarding the nature of 
IQ change in children —M. C. Templin. 

5720. Beamer, G. C., & Bonk, E. C. (North 
Texas State Coll.) Reliability of mental ability 
tests. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 322.—-Students 
were given a mental ability test during the first class 
period and also 2 months later. Correlation with 
grade point averages was higher for the test given 
after the beginning of school—M. M. Reece. 

5721. Burt, Cyril. Apports de Binet aux tests 
d'intelligence et dévelopment ultérieur de cette 
technique. [Binet’s contribution to intelligence tests 
and later development of that technique.}| Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1957, 7, 231-248.—Building on the early 
interest of Darwin and Gulton as to individual differ- 
ences, Binet developed scientific measurement based 
on a concept of intelligence as being an innate, gen- 
eral, cognitive ability. Following the appearance of 
his scales, factoral analysis appeared as a method fot 
verifying the extent to which tests measured a given 
ability, whether they involved complex mental proc- 
esses or simple ones. The method proposed by Binet, 
as utilized in revisions by Terman and other psy- 
chologists, has come into general use.—IV. Ii’. Wat- 
tenberg. 

5722. Hiskey, Marshall S. (U. Nebraska) 
Norms for children with hearing for the Nebraska 
Test of Learning Aptitude. /. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 
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137-142.—The test was given to 380 children rang- 
ing in age from 4 to 10 years, and having IQs of 90 
to 110 on the Stanford-Binet. Mean IQs for the tests 
at each age level were, with the exception of age 5, 
less than one IQ point. Correlation between the 2 
tests was .829. Split half reliability was .936,for the 
Nebraska test. A record blank is provided which also 
serves as a table of norms by giving mental age 
equivalents for each score on each type of item com- 
prising the scale—M. Murphy. 


5723. Katz, E. (U. California School of Medi- 
cine) The “Pointing Modification” of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales, forms L and 
M, years II through VI: A report of research in 
progress. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 698-707. 
—‘“The ‘Pointing Modification’ of the Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Scales, Forms L and M, Years 
Il through VI, is a proposed procedure for adapting 
the widely used Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test for 
measuring the intelligence of young, severely physi- 
cally handicapped cerebral palsied children. The pro- 
cedure in general requires the examiner to carry out 
some of the tasks, while the child indicates by voice 
or gesture whether the task is correctly accomplished. 
In some instances, changes have been made in the 
test materials with a view to making it possible to 
obtain meaningful responses from the child. In order 
to make the ‘Pointing Modification’ a useful tool for 
psychological testing, it will be necessary to stand- 
ardize the modified test items so that more difficult 
modified test items may be assigned to higher mental 
age levels than the original test items from which 
they were adapted, while less difficult modified test 
items may be assigned to lower mental age levels than 
the original test items from which they were adapted.” 
—V. M. Staudt. 


5724. McCloskey, Ann Shedden. (U. Florida) 
The qualitative investigation of intelligence. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 276-285.—“A battery of seven 
intellectual tasks, designed for the qualitative ex- 
amination of intelligence, was administered to thirty- 
five (experimental) children of superior ability and 
thirty-five (control) children of average ability, 
matched for age and other variables, and selected by 
a set of multiple criteria, including teachers’ opin- 
ions, grades, and intelligence and achievement tests. 

. superior intelligence was characterized .. . by 
a variety of qualities, including: coherence and pro- 
ductivity of informal thought processes; a facility 
for abstracting conceptual principles as against ‘situ- 
ation-bound’ responses; conceptual flexibility; per- 
severance and independence of structure (or aid) in 
complex problems ; attentiveness and spontaneous per- 
ception of incongruities.”"—L. E. Thune. 

5725. Miele, John Anthony. Sex differences in 
intelligence: The relationship of sex to intelli- 
gence as measured by the Wechsler Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale and the Weschsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2213.— 
Abstract. 

5726. Mouly, George J., & Edgar, Mary. (U. 
Miami) Equivalence of IQ’s for four group in- 
telligence tests. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 623- 
626.—The California Short-Form Test of Mental 
Maturity, Kuhlmann-Finch Junior High School Test, 
Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, and the 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test Beta, were 
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administered in rotation to 4 groups of high school 
freshmen in an attempt to determine the equivalence 
of the IQs. It is concluded that the Otis and Ter- 
man-McNemar tend to give higher IQs than do the 
others.—G. S. Speer. 


5727. Oléron, Pierre. Binet et la psychologie de 
lintelligence. [Binet and the psychology of intelli- 
gence.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 249-265.—The 
essential contribution to psychology by Binet was in 
having conquered the problem of objectivity in an 
area which lent itself poorly to explanatory investiga- 
tion. Not only was the creation of intelligence tests 
important in itself for psychology but they made possi- 
ble later research as to the structure of intelligence. 
In his Psychology of Reasoning (1886) and Experi- 
mental Study of Intelligence (1903) he advanced the 
importance of dealing with dynamics rather than 
analyzing “states."—W. W. Wattenberg. 


5728. Pickrel, E.W. (AFPTRC, Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Levels of perceptual organization and cog- 
nition: Conflicting evidence. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 422-424.—Low relations generally 
have been found between performance on perceptual 
and cognitive tasks. This experiment was designed 
to test the high relation reported by Krech & Calvin 
(see 28: 2250) between the ability to organize a 
group of dots into an articulated pattern and scores 
on the vocabulary section of the Wechsler Bellevue. 
The Krech measure yielded a higher relation than 
other perceptual measures to verbal test performance, 
although lower than that obtained by Krech & Calvin. 
—R. S. Harper. 

5729. Sontag, Lester W., & Baker, Charles T. 
Personality, familial, and physical correlates of 
change in mental ability. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 
Develpm., 1958, 23(2), 87-143.—The relation between 
changes in mental growth rate to a variety of factors 
were studied in children between infancy and 10 
years from the longitudinal program of the Fels Re- 
search Institute. Data available included series of 
Stanford Binet tests, information obtained from home 
and school visits, and ratings on 14 dimensions such 
as general competitiveness, socialization, and anx- 
iety. Results of testing hypotheses set up regarding 
gain in IQ in relation to these dimensions are pre- 
sented. In general the pattern of IQ change is more 
similar as the genetic relationship is closer. Sugges- 
tive results are found between IQ change and ma- 
ternal behavior and essentially negative results in 
relation to physical growth.—M. C. Templin. 

5730. Sperrazzo, Gerald, & Wilkins, Walter L. 
(St. Louis U.) Further normative data on the 
progressive matrices. /. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 
35-37.—“The Colored Progressive Matrices Test was 
administered to 480 St. Louis school children, rang- 
ing in age from seven to eleven years. The subjects 
were selected from three St. Louis public schools. 
One was an all-Negro school, another an all-white 
school, and the third enrolled both white and Negro 
children. Three levels of socioeconomic status, based 
upon the occupation of the father, were established 
for purposes of comparison. The first category in- 
cluded professional and semi-professional workers ; 
the second, skilled, semi-skilled and clerical workers ; 
and the third, laborers, unskilled, and service work- 
ers.” Among the conclusions from the findings were 
the following: “The norms established by J. C. Raven 
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for the Progressive Matrices appear to be valid for 
application to the population represented by the sam 

ple in the present study. ... There is some indication 
on the basis of the range of scores, that the ceiling 
of the test is too low for a population of average 
children.”—A. J. Bachrach, 


5731. Stanley, Julian C. Are intelligence tests 
really worth while? In Frederick C. Gruber (Ed.), 
Partners in education. Philadelphia, Pa.: Univer. 
Pennsylvania 1958. Pp. 126-139.—An his- 
torical treatment of intelligence testing, with inter- 
pretative comments. . intelligence tests are really 
worth while when properly constructed and normed, 
adequately administered, correctly scored, carefully 
interpreted, and appropriately integrated with other 
information. Per minute of student and staff time 
involved, no other technique succeeds in evaluating 
the mental breadth and depth of an individual so 
well.”"—H. J. Klausmeier. 


Press, 


5732. Tallent, Norman. (VA Center, Kecough- 
tan, Va.) Manifest content and interpretive mean- 
ing of verbal intelligence test responses. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 57-58.—“The presence of a possi- 
ble relationship between certain intelligence test re- 
sponses suggesting that the subject is impulsive and 
ratings of behavioral control was investigated. The 
findings were negative.” Ss were 120 ninth grade 
public school boys rated by teachers on the author’s 
behavioral control rating schedule. The intelligence 
test response used was the response to the “theatre” 
item of the Wechsler.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 5330, 5438, 5733, 5850, 6035, 
6778, 6923, 6929) 


PERSONALITY 


5733. Abeles, Norman. A study of the charac- 
teristics of counselor trainees. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2204-—2205.—Abstract. 


5734. Altman, Charlotte H. (Inst. Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago, lll.) Relationship between ma- 
ternal attitudes and child personality structure. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 160-169.—The ef- 
fect of patterns of maternal attitudes on personality 
development of the child was studied in 51 normal 
“latency” age children. Mothers’ statements about 
their own behavior and attitudes are not associated 
with children’s personality, However, when the judg- 
ments of an experienced social worker are substituted, 
a number of significant differences are found. Chil- 
dren of the more stable mothers are more expansive 
and vigorous intellectually and emotionally. The 
number of Davidson Adjustment Signs in the chil- 
dren’s Rorschachs indicate that children of contented 
mothers show better adjustment in an over-all sense. 
—R. E, Perl. 

5735. Barry, H., III. (Yale U.) Relationships 
between child training and the pictorial arts. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 380-383.—Pictorial 
art of 30 nonliterate cultures was rated on several 
variables of art style, 11 of which were related to 
each other on a complexity of style dimension. These 
variables were correlated with a measure of severity 
of socialization. Complexity of style tended to be 
positively related to severity of socialization. Possi- 
bly, a personality characteristic is related to both 
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severity of socialization and complexity of art style. 
—R. S. Harper. 

5736. Brim, O. G., Jr. Family structure and sex 
role learning by children: A further analysis of 
Helen Koch’s data. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 1-16.— 
Helen Koch's data relating personality traits of chil- 
dren to their sex, sex of sibling, ordinal position, and 
age difference from sibling were subjected to further 
analysis by classifying the personality traits as per- 
taining either to the masculine or feminine role and 
assessing the distribution of such traits in children 
as a correlate of family structure. “General proposi- 
tions describing role learning in terms of interaction 
with others, including taking the role of the other, 
lead to hypotheses that cross-sex siblings will have 
more traits of the opposite sex than will same-sex 
siblings, and that this effect will be greater for the 
younger, as contrasted with the older, sibling. Both 
hypotheses are confirmed by the data presented.”— 
H. P. Shelley. 

5737. Castaneda, Alfred. A systematic investi- 
gation of the concept expectancy as conceived 
within Rotter’s social learning theory of person- 
ality. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 294-296.—Ab- 
stract. 

5738. Cattell, R. B., & Scheier, I. H. (U. Illi- 
nois) The nature of anxiety: A review of thirteen 
multivariate analyses comprising 814 variables. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 351-388.—“The paper defined 
anxiety operationally by describing the variables load- 
ing and not loading on a single factor . . . U.1.24, 
which may be called anxiety. We compared results 
of 13 multivariate analyses, having in common the 


method of oblique rotation to simple structure but 


involving a variety of Ss and variables . . . which 
emphasized putative measures of anxiety but covered 
the known range of personality structure measure- 
ment in rating, questionnaire, and objective test 
media.” U.1.24 was well replicated, had manifest 
content of “anxiety,” and showed agreement with psy- 
chiatric evaluations. Its characteristics are discussed 
in detail—C. H. Ammons. 

5739. Dailey, Charles A. (Interstate Bakeries 
Corporation, Kansas City, Mo.) The life history 
approach to assessment. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 
36, 456-460.—As an alternative to the rote reliance 
on the actuarial interpretation of tests, or the clinical 
type of assessment, the life history is proposed as the 
primary tool of personality assessment.—G. S. Speer. 

5740. Davids, Anthony, & Rodman, Robert F. 
(Brown U.) Clinical evaluations of hospitalized 
emotionally disturbed children as a function of 
psychological sophistication. /mnt. J. soc. Psychiat., 
1958, 3, 299-303.—A study of independent evaluations 
of personality traits by psychiatrists, nurses, occupa- 
tional therapists, and attendants of children hospital- 
ized for severe emotional disturbances. Attendants 
seemed to be the most valid judges.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5741. Denenberg, Victor H., & Bell, Robert W. 
(Purdue U.) Aggression and avoidance in the 
C57BL mouse. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1957, 67, 298. 
—lIn a study with mice, the authors investigated some 
social correlates of aggression, including early com- 
petitive experience, maternal influences, amount of 
sexual! activity, and the formation of dominant-sub- 


mission hierarchies. 4 indices of aggression were 
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compared with 2 measures of learning to avoid shock. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


5742. Dunn, Sandra; Bliss, Joan, & Siipola, Elsa. 
(Smith Coll.) Effects of impulsivity, introversion, 
and individual values upon association under free 
conditions. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 61-76.—Devices used 
included the Guilford STDCR Inventory, the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, and Tendler’s list 
of neutral stimulus words. “In general, the results 
supported our predictions that under free conditions 
impulsivity-inhibition and individual values would be 
consistently related to certain patterns of associative 
reactions.”—M. O. Wilson. 


5743. Durandin, Guy. A propos du mensonge a 
soi-méme. [On self-deception.] Psychol. Franc., 
1957, 2, 121-123.—A questionnaire was given to read- 
ers of a ladies’ magazine. The 2 crucial items were: 
(a) Do you believe there are many people who de- 
ceive themselves? (b) Do you deceive yourself? 
The percentage of “yes” responses depended largely 


, 


on which question was put first—A. Schaden. 


5744. Eskenazi, Albert. Personality develop- 
ment of pre-adolescent boys as a function of 
mothers’ defenses and parental attitudes. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1862—1864.—Abstract. 


5745. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London) The nature 
of anxiety and the factorial method. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 453-454.—"Cattell’s factor analytic studies, 
summarized in his review of the nature of anxiety, 
are a landmark in the development of personality 
theory. However, two questions arise. Is the model 
of behaviour additive (as assumed by factor analysis) 
or compensatory? Is the assumption of rectilinear 
regression (satisfactory to factor analytic methods) 
more adequate in handling the concept of anxiety than 
curvilinear regression which is supported by much 
strong experimental evidence? In spite of Cattell’s 
failure to deal with these problems, his review is of 
value in systematizing and clarifying one approach 
to anxiety.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5746. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London) A short 
questionnaire for the measurement of two dimen- 
sions of personality. J/. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 14— 
17.—A 12-item questionnaire measuring neuroticism 
and extraversion was developed using a sample of 
1600 adults equally divided into 8 groups on sex, an 
age dichotomy, and a social class index. Factor analy- 
sis yielded factors identical with those of a previous 
study. Statistically significant score differences were 
found on the 3 sampling dimensions, but only the sex 
differences were important.—P. Ash. 

5747. Feldman, A. B. James Joyce’s “A Pain- 
ful Case.” 1905: A portrait of obsessional narcis- 
sism. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 3-12.—James 
Duffy is an example of the obsessional nature com- 
bined with the autoerotic or narcissistic. Abraham 
showed how fixation and regression operate in the 
personality’s pregenital libido but he regretted he 
could not furnish an exemplary sketch of the anal- 
obsessive personality. Duffy is an imaginary case of 
negative obsessional narcissism while Joyce himself 
was a case of positive obsessional narcissism.—D. 
Prager. 

5748. Gross, Frances Slosman. An investigation 
of the role of set and certain personality variables 


33: 5742-5753 


in perception of the upright. Dissertation Abstr., 


1958, 18, 2198-2199.—Abstract. 

5749. Hamilton, Rachel Jane. Generality of per- 
sonal constructs. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 656— 
657.—Abstract. 


5750. Harrower, Molly. Personality change and 
development as measured by projective techniques. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. 383 p. $10.00. 
—Based on 15 years experience with over 4000 in- 
dividuals, “the present study deals essentially with a 
comparison of the difference between first and second 
test performances, this difference, or lack of it, being 
compared with other available assessments of the pa- 
tient.” The material includes a literature survey, 
studies of 100 Ss retested within a week, records of 
patients who received long or short-term or no 
therapy, those improved or not, and illustrative cases 
of special conditions over long periods of time. Re- 
produced are work sheets of verbal Wechsler Scatter- 
gram, Szondi profiles, Rorschach summaries, and 
graphic material; test summary and therapist’s sum- 
mary charts; plus the author’s qualitative and quan- 
titative comments. 30 references —H. P. David. 


5751. Holt, Robert R., & Luborsky, Lester. Per- 
sonality patterns of psychiatrists. Vol.I. A study 
of methods for selecting residents. New York: 
Basic Books, 1958. xiv, 386 p. $7.50.—“This book 
tells the story of a 10-year effort to learn how resi- 
dents were being selected for the Menninger School 
of Psychiatry and how the job could be done better.” 
The authors survey setting and subjects; review re- 
search methods and findings; discuss the personality 
of the psychiatrist, especially qualities associated with 
competence ; and offer recommendations for the selec- 
tion of candidates for psychiatric and psychoanalytic 
training. An explanatory statistical is appended. 218 
references.—H. P. David. 

5752. Holt, Robert R., & Luborsky, Lester. Per- 
sonality patterns of psychiatrists. Vol. II. A 
study of methods for selecting residents. New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. xiv, 400 p. $4.00.—The 
soft cover second volume “contains detailed accounts 
of the research methods and many quantitative find- 
ings. It is arranged as a series of appendices to the 
chapters of Vol. I” (see 33: 5751). Included are 
further comments on measures of competence, criteria 
studies, test manuals, and predictive errors, plus a 
summary of expert opinion on personality requisites 
for psychotherapists.—H. P. David. 


5753. Karon, Bertram P. The Negro person- 
ality. New York: Springer Publishing, 1958. viii, 
184 p. $4.50.—This “rigorous investigation of the 
effects of culture” upon personality reaches the con- 
clusion that the American caste system has definitely 
caused a number of Negroes to have strong, but sup- 
pressed feelings of aggression. Other personality 
variables are also affected, but the generalizations are 
not as certain. These “indicators of pathology” de- 
crease as one moves from rural to urban areas in the 
South and from the South to the North. These asser- 
tions are based upon selected data obtained from the 
administration of the Tomkins-Horn Picture Ar- 
rangement Test (PAT), the Thorndike-Gallup Vo- 
cabulary Test, and a background questionnaire to a 
“nationwide Gallup sample” in 1954. Comparisons 
between a randomly chosen northern white sample, 
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used as a basic reference group living outside of the 
color caste sanctions, and a southern Negro group; 
between a northern Negro and another southern 
Negro sample; and between northern and southern 
Negro ninth graders (rural and urban) revealed 11 
personality characteristics (out of over 150 possible 
scales) which fairly consistently differentiated these 
groups at the 20% level of significance. A 53-page 
restatement of the American caste system and the 
psychology of the Negro, a 2l-page exposition of the 
PAT, and a 57-item bibliography provide the context 
of this investigation.—$. O. Roberts. 


5754. Kildahl, John P. Personality correlates 
of sudden religious converts contrasted with per- 
sons of gradual religious development. /isserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 2210-2211.—Abstract. 


5755. King, G. F., & Schiller, M. (Michigan 
State U.) Note on ego-strength, defensiveness, 
and acquiescence. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 434.— 
“Interested in the relationship between ego-strength 
and defensiveness, Schiller used as Ss 60 problem 
drivers who, due to an excessive number of violations 
or accidents, had been summoned . . . for re-examina- 
tion. ... This note uses Schiller’s data on presenting 
a limited analysis of acquiescence | which], derived 
from the revised Es scale [of the MMPI], correlated 

.62 (p < .01) with [MMPI] K scale score and .28 
(p < .05) with D [a measure of defensiveness based 
on the DDB Inventory]. When the variance at- 
tributable to this measure of acquiescence was par- 
tialed out, the first-order partial correlation between 
K and D dropped from — .32 to a statistically in- 
significant —.19. The result is offered as a simple 
illustration of the role that response set can play in 


“C. HH. 


correlations obtained in personality research.” 
Ammons. 


5756. Kjeldergaard, Paul M., & Jenkins, James J. 


(U. Minnesota) Personality ratings as influenced 
by verbal stimuli: Some negative findings. /. Pers., 
1958, 26, 51-60.—The presence of irrelevant verbal 
stimuli, warm and cold, was found by Cofer and Dunn 
[see 27: 7652] to influence personality ratings. In 
the experiments reported here consistent effects were 
not found. The statistical technique of the earlier 
study was criticised and an alternative model of the 
implicit verbal processes involved was presented.” 
17 references.—M. O. Wilson, 

5757. Koutrelakos, James. The authoritarian 
person’s perception of his relationship with his 
father. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2211.—Ab- 
stract. 

5758. Kramer, P. Note on one of the preoedipal 
roots of the superego. /. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1958, 6, 38-46.—The 3 main parts of the superego are 
the ego ideal, the prohibiting superego, and the benign 
superego. In a clinical example the developmental 
lack of the benign superego aspect and the conse- 
quences of this lack in respect to the functioning of 
the total ego organization are presented.—D. Prager. 

5759. Landfield, Alvin Warner. A study of 
threat within the psychology of personal con- 
structs. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 663-665.— 
Abstract. 

5760. Laverty, S. G. (U. Edinburgh) Sodium 
amytal and extraversion. /. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1958, 21, 50-54.—“Injections of sodium 
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amytal and placebo were given to 40 subjects divided 
into four groups of 10 (neurotics, normals, introverts, 
extraverts): scores on Guilford’s R scale (extraver- 
sion) were higher after amytal than after the placebo. 
Changes in reported symptomatology and behaviour 
were noted. The sedation threshold, as measured by 
the onset of slurred speech, was highest for neurotic 
introverts and this group showed the most marked 
change towards extraversion. A possible physiolog- 
ical basis for the shift towards extraversion after 
amytal is proposed.”——M. L. Simmel. 


5761. Levin, Gerald Richard. Extraversion and 
benefits from spaced practice. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1865.—Abstract. 

5762. McClintock, Charles Graham. Personality 
factors in attitude change. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1519.—Abstract. 

5763. Marmor, Judd. Some comments on ego 
psychology. J. Hillside Hosp., 1958, 7, 26-31.—-Com- 
menting upon the growth of Freudian ego psychology, 
it is noted that discussion has been primarily in terms 
of the defensive role of the ego. Learning could be 
understood more adequately with a better apprecia- 
tion of the nondefensive ego functions, especially iden- 
tification. Many differences between the various 
psychoanalytic schools could be resolved by improved 
communication and semantic clarification. Progress 
depends on genfiine open-mindedness to new ideas.— 
C. T. Bever. 

5764. Marshall, Robert Joseph. Variation in 
self-attitudes and attitudes toward others as a 
function of peer group appraisals. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2239.—Abstract. 


5765. Martin, Irene. (Inst. Psychiatry, London, 
England) Personality and muscle activity. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 23-30.—The relation of mus- 
cular activity to personality variables was explored. 
Electromyographic recordings were made from the 
frontalis and forearm extensor muscles of 75 univer- 
sity students, selected by questionnaire to form 4 
groups: introverted and extroverted neurotics, and 
introverted and extroverted normals. No significant 
differences in tension levels between groups were 
found, either during relaxation or during verbal 
responses to questions about neurotic symptoms. 
Greater knowledge and refinement of physiological 
and personality measurements are required before 
adequate links between the 2 can be forged.—R. 
Davidon. 

5766. Messick, Samuel, & Jackson, D. N. (ETS, 
Princeton, N. J.) Authoritarianism or acquiescence 
in Bass’s data. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 
424-427.—Bass (see 31: 2534) “obtained a correla- 
tion of — .20 between the California F scale and an 
F scale rewritten so that the content of each item 
reflected a viewpoint opposed to the original (called 
the G scale). Bass used this correlation in a factor 
analysis of the F and G scales, placing reliabilities in 
the diagonals. . . . However, the notation for the 
factor matrix . . . was in terms of F and G, not F 
and —G. Since the factor loadings . . . reproduce 
a correlation of rpg = + .20, the factor matrix labels 
should read F and — G. . . . necessitating a reversal 
in interpretation.”—R. S. Harper. 

5767. Millard, Cecil V. A comparison of or- 
ganismic concordance-discordance ratings with 
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projective appraisals of personal adjustment. Mer- 
rill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 3, 198-210. 


5768. Mould, Lillian J. Class size and personal- 
ity development: A study of the effect of class 
size on personality development of the kinder- 
garten level. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1108— 
1109.—Abstract. 


5769. Pfuetze, Paul E. (U. Georgia) The con- 
cept of the self in contemporary psychotherapy. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1958, 9(81), 9-19.—This survey 
of therapy, theology, sociology, and philosophy sug- 
gests that “the basis of human nature is social,” and 
indicates “the fruitfulness and adequacy of the self- 
other, I-Thou motif.”—A. Eglash. 


5770. Pichon Riviere, Arminda A. House con- 
struction play: Its interpretation and diagnostic 
value. Z/nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39(1), 39-49.— 
Shows how a child’s play in constructing houses, with 
the play materials in a game known as “The Little 
Architect,” can be interpreted to gather personality 
information. Cases are explained.—G. Elias. 

5771. Piety, Kenneth Ralph. The role of de- 
fense in reporting on the self concept. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 1869-1870.—Abstract. 


5772. Pollock, Edmund. An investigation into 
certain personality characteristics of unmarried 
mothers. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2215—2216.— 
Abstract. 

5773. Potts, Robert Emerson. Effect of child- 
hood punishment and reward upon observable per- 
sonality characteristics of the adult. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1499-1501.—Abstract. 


5774. Ramnoux, Clémence. Hadés et le psych- 
analyste. |Hades and the psychoanalyst.] Psych- 
analyse, 1956, No. 1, 179-195.—Study of the changes 
in meaning of Greek words shows how modern West- 
ern concepts of personality and of words as the means 
of human thought emerged out of a differently experi- 
enced universe—one of divine forces. Modern depth 
psychologies tend to return to these levels of early 
Greek experience in seeking a basis for developing a 
new understanding of human existence.—E. W. Eng. 

5775. Rapaport, David. The theory of ego au- 
tonomy: A generalization. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1958, 22, 13-35.—The author brings up to date his 
summary of the theory of ego autonomy presented 
first in 1950 (see 26: 3296). The ego is relatively 
independent from the pressures of internal forces (the 
id) and of external stimuli (the environment). Ex- 
amples are given of interferences with the ego’s au- 
tonomy from both sources. The ego’s autonomy from 
the id is ultimately guaranteed by ‘man’s constitu- 
tionally given apparatuses of reality relatedness”; its 
autonomy from the environment is guaranteed by his 
“constitutionally given drives.” Proximally, these 
autonomies are guaranteed also by “intrapsychic 
structures. ... The balance of these mutually con- 
trolling factors . . . is controlled by the laws of the 
epigenetic sequence.” 70-item bibliography.—lWV. A. 
Varvel. 

5776. Rascovsky, Arnaldo, et al. La integracién 
de la interpretacién con los niveles preorales. 
Parts I & II. [The integration of interpretation with 
preoral levels. Parts I & II.] Rev. Psicoanal., 
Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 95-109.—A presentation of an 
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33: 5768-5781 


hypothesis to explain fetal psychism, with its bidimen- 
sional images, the ego being located in the id, and the 
concept of an ideal ego for this special type of rela- 
tionship ego-id. Birth discontinues this ideal rela- 
tionship and the concept of external object has to be 
developed and later on internalized. Other develop- 
mental processes are also presented.—M. Knobel. 


5777. Rehfisch, John M. (Berkeley, Calif.) A 
scale for personality rigidity. /. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 11-15.—“A summary of the typical connota- 
tions of the personality rigidity concept was presented. 
By means of an item analysis technique, applied to 957 
personality inventory items, a 39-item scale for per- 
sonality rigidity was derived. The criterion used for 
scale construction was ratings of rigidity by staff 
assessors from the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research made on a total of 330 Ss. The highest 
and lowest 25 per cent on rated rigidity were used for 
the item analysis. Positive cross-validating evidence 
for two preliminary versions of the scale was pre- 
sented.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


5778. Rickers-Ovsiankina, M. A., & Kusmin, A. 
A. (U. Connecticut) Individual differences in 
social accessibility. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 391-406. 
—‘This study explored a personality dimension, social 
accessibility, conceptualized within the framework of 
Lewinian topological psychology. Behaviorally, the 
dimension refers to S’s readiness to express and com- 
municate matters of personal significance. A ques- 
tionnaire . . . was administered to 245 college stu- 
dents. 34 Ss were interviewed. The findings confirm 
an earlier study: . . . social accessibility is a stable 
yet flexible personality dimension, well suitable for 
reliable assessment of individual differences. Extent 
and nature of accessibility can best be understood in 
terms of S’s total life space, e.g., . . . S’s sex, socio- 
psychological home environment, veteran status, and 
his social distance from the inquirer.”—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


5779. Rohde, K. J. (Oregon State Coll.) The- 
oretical and experimental analysis of leadership 
ability. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 243-278.—‘‘The pur- 
pose of these studies was: (a) to demonstrate the 
existence of leadership ability, and (b) to isolate and 
study those individuals who possess a high degree of 
leadership ability.” Precise definitions of all abilities 
were given and 2 experiments with 24 and 33 teams of 
3 men each were conducted. “No evidence was found 
to support the claim that any one individual was con- 
sistently any more determinative of his group’s suc- 
cess than any other individual, irrespective of his role 
in the group. ... The view that whatever predict- 
ability is to be found in group success must be sought 
in the nature of interactions among individuals rather 
than the abilities of any one man . . . [and] the pos- 
sibility that the concept of leadership ability is nothing 
more than a popular myth arising from errors com- 
mon to anecdotal evidence were explored.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


5780. Rubinstein, Eli A. 


(Catholic U.) Analysis 
of self and peer personality ratings of psychother- 
apists and comparison with patient ratings. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 10. 


Sebastian. Forced-choice 


5781. Santostefano, 
Dissertation Abstr., 


acts as personality measures. 
1958, 18, 287~-288.—Abstract. 
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5782. Schaie, K. Warner. (U. Nebraska) Dif- 
ferences in some personal characteristics of “rigid” 
and “flexible” individuals. /. clin. Psychol., 1958, 
14, 11-14.—From a pool of 500 cases described by the 
author in another article, the 10 most and 10 least 
flexible—as measured by the author’s test (see 31: 
3074 )—in each of 10 5-year age groupings were com 
pared on some biographical data. The flexible Ss 
married older, had had more education, had higher 
income and higher occupational levels, rated them- 
selves as happier, more successful, and more socially 
responsible than the rigid Ss. The young flexible 
group changed residence more often than the young 
rigid group but the old flexible group changed res- 
idence less often than the old rigid group. Frequency 
of changes in employment and in type of work did not 
differentiate the groups. The present article does not 
discuss the comparability of the groups on some meas- 
ure of mental ability or the relation between mental 
ability and score on the test of rigidity—L. B. 
Heathers 


5783. Schultz, Karl V. (VA Hosp., Oakland, 
Calif.) The psychologically healthy person: A 
study in identification and prediction. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 112-117.—Each of 40 male theol- 
ogy graduate students selected 3 persons from the 
total group who best exemplified described “self- 
actualizing,” “adapting,” and “compensating” healthy 
personalities. All Ss then took nonquestionnaire type 
tests re their handling of social and personal tensions. 
These 2 measures had low to moderate positive cor- 
relations with the Ss’ self-actualization rankings.— 
] RB, Heathers. 


5784. Sharma, Sohan Lal. The genesis of the 
authoritarian personality. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1486—1487.—Abstract. 


5785. Smith, David Wayne. The relation be- 
tween ratio indices of physique and selected scales 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. /. Psychol., 1957, 43, 325-331.—Body types, 
Sheldon technique, have been studied in relation to 
scores of 181 students on 4 MMPI scales: schizophre- 
nia, hypomania, masc-fem, and social introversion, 
rhe statistical implications have been rather con- 
sistently in the direction suggested by Sheldon and 
others, and also by the continuity between physical 
and psychological makeup.—X. Hl’. Husband. 


5786. Smith, P. A. (U. Wisconsin) Emotional 
variables and human motion. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1958, 8, 195-198.—‘“Performance on a panel control 
task of 35 Ss, divided into 5 experimental groups in 
terms of psychometrically defined levels of anxiety 
and rigidity, were studied. . . . Results indicated that 
the emotional variables influence the learning of travel 
movements, . . . | but] significant differences among 
groups ... were found only for the manipulation 
component, and were related primarily to [a rigidity 
measure ]."—C. H. Ammons. 


5787. Smith, W. I., & Ross, S. (Bucknell U.) 
Note on food aversions and body build. /’sychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 193-194.—“298 high schools students 
from 2 rural non-farm communities were administered 
several personality inventories. Information as to 
food aversions, weight, height and 1Q was obtained. 
Results provide no support for a derivative of Katz’s 
hypothesis that food preferences and body build are 
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related. Additional approaches are suggested.”—C. 
H. Ammons. 


5788. Sperling, Samuel J. On denial and the 
essential nature of defence. /mnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1958, 39( 1), 25-38.—Attempts to clarify the concept 
of defense by defining it as “the counter cathetic 
activity of the unconscious ego, of pathological nature, 
reflecting the partial failure of the integrative func- 
tioning of an essentially differentiated, organized 
ego.” Defense mechanisms can be categorized into 
(a) rejecting (i.e., repressing), or (b) countering, 
(i.e., substitutive) types.—-G. Elias. 


5789. Staff, C. Group psychology beyond the 
pleasure principle. /sychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 13- 
26.—Psychologists object to an instinctual theory of 
aggression. Aggressive responses spring not only 
from frustrated pleasure drives but from inherent 
levels of earlier psychic development as well. Aggres- 
sive impulses are made over into aggressions toward 
the ego. Identification involves removal of libidinal 
and hostile cathexis from the object of identification. 
The penchant for violent brutality is identified as 
outward discharge of an intolerant fund of internal- 
ized aggressive energy associated with multiple iden- 
tifications —D. Prager. 


5790. Stott, Leland H. The persisting effects of 
early family experiences upon personality develop- 
ment. Merrill-Palmer Ouart., 1957, 3, 145-159. 


5791. Talkoff, Alvin Roy. The consistency of 
control function in non-patient and patient popu- 
lations: An evaluation of intra-individual control 
in the self, the ego, and behavior in non-hospital- 


ized persons and in groups of patients diagnosed 


as paranoid schizophrenia. Jissertation <Abstr., 


1958, 18, 670.—Abstract. 


5792. Tarachow, Sidney; Friedman, Stanley, & 
Korin, Hyman. Studies in ambivalence. /. //ill 
side Hosp., 1958, 7, 67-97.—The problem of ambiv 
alence is approached as to definition, measurement, 
and predictability of factors influencing its fusion or 
resolution. Some hypotheses and predictions were 
advanced and tested on psychoneurotic and borderline 
patients. The research method and results are pre- 
sented. Statistically significant results were gained 
in 3 of 5 hypothesized areas indicating that the more 
severely ambivalent group tended to have fewer family 
members, fewer older siblings, fewer opportunities for 
warm object relationships. The reactions to tachis- 
toscopic presentation of a scene of aggression in a 
group marked ambivalent defusion are discussed par- 
ticularly in terms of ego psychology. 21 references.— 
C. T. Bever. 


5793. Tatlow, Ann. Research into personality: 
The horns of a dilemma. J. analyt. Psychol., 1958, 
3, 51 “Awareness of the effects produced by the 
working of the archetypes in observer and subject are 
helpful for understanding the dynamics of research 
into personality. The observer’s exposure to the af- 
fects stirred by the projection of the archetypes is an 
important source of knowledge, if he sees them in 
relation to the dynamics of the subject’s personality. 
The way in which the subject is enabled to deal with 
such projections will influence the degree of objec- 
tivity in the relationship. This offers an operational 
as contrasted with a formal basis of consent.” The 


/. 
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author illustrates her thesis in terms of her own study 
of the personality of factory foremen.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

5794. Thorpe, Jo Anne. (Florida State U.) 
Study of personality variables among successful 
women students and teachers of physical educa- 
tion. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 
1958, 29, 85-92.—A group of 20 administrators in 
selected departments of professional preparation 
(physical education) were invited to submit names of 
individuals whom they considered successful women 
undergraduate students, graduate students, and teach- 
ers in physical education. These individuals were 
selected presumably on the basis of emotional matur- 
ity, knowledge of subject matter, health, personal 
appearance, work interest, and sense of humor. From 
the list of such persons, 100 teachers, 55 graduates, 
and 100 senior students returned an Edwards Prefer- 
ence Schedule by the deadline date. An analysis of 
the patterns obtained on this instrument indicated 
that “physical education groups showed a similarity 
of pattern and significant differences were found when 
the total physical education group was compared with 
the normative group.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5795. Tiplitz, Z. The ego and motility in sleep- 
walking. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 95-110. 
—The sleepwalker has the unconscious wish to dem- 
onstrate mastery of the fear of being controlied by 
irrational or omnipotent forces. Sleep is partially 
given up in terms of bodily motility in order to pre- 
serve sleep and partially maintain repression. Motil- 
ity replaces passive fears of loss of control or death. 
Sleepwalking permits flight from danger associated 
with sleep in bed.—D. Prager. 


5796. Ueda, Yoshikazu. 
Seishinteki ni kenk6 na jinkaku no tokusei ni 


(Himeji Tech. Coll.) 


kansuru kdésatsu: Rinshdka no mitra risdteki 
ningenzo. |General survey of the personality traits 
of a man possessing sound mental health: An ideal 
personality viewed from the clinician’s standpoint. | 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 131-140.—A question- 
naire on education was distributed to psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, and educators. 50 answers 
were obtained. The form consisted of 7 aspects of 
behavior: integrity, self-objectification, social adjust- 
ment, independence, sentiment, emotional stability, 
self-control, and spontaneity. The necessary criteria 
for the healthy personality are harmony in intelligence 
and emotion, absorption in and isolation from objec- 
tive events; strong internal power to life; and max- 
imum self-actualization and development. English 
summary. 20 references.—S. Ohwaki. 

5797. Uhr, Leonard Merrick. Personality 
changes during marriage. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 2204.—Abstract. 

5798. Van Krevelen, Alice. (Grinnell Coll.) 
Judgments of personality traits in the self and 
others. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 178-179.—50 
normals, aged 18-45, were shown the Szondi pictures 
and asked to select the 6 pictures whose personalities 
they would be most and least able to judge. From a 
list of traits Ss then selected 4 traits most typical of 
the selected personalities, then 4 traits most and 4 
traits least typical of themselves. “Subjects used 
traits typical of themselves more often in describing 
photographs they considered easy to judge than they 
did in those considered hardest to judge. . . . When 
all the judgments . . . were treated as a whole... 
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Ss used significantly more traits checked as typical of 
themselves . . . than they did traits checked as not 
typical of themselves.”"—L. B. Heathers. 


5799. von Bertalanffy, Ludwig. Comments on 
aggression. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1958, 22, 50-57. 
—*The most pernicious phenomena of aggression . . . 
including self-destruction . . . are based upon a char- 
acteristic feature of man above the biological level, 
namely his capability of creating symbolic universes 
in thought, language, and behavior.” It is the sym- 
bolic component that makes human aggression more 
dangerous and cruel than the biological struggle for 
existence in the subhuman world.—W. A. Varvel. 


5800. Wattenberg, William W. The significance 
of personality syndromes. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 
1957, 3, 160-166. 


5801. Webster, Harold. (Vasser Coll.) Cor- 
recting personality scales for response sets or 
suppression effects. Psychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 62-64. 
—There is a need to treat statistically the several 
sources of error (response set, lying, or suppression ) 
present in paper-and-pencil personality tests. This 
paper outlines one such approach to the general prob- 
lem area.—-IV’. J. Meyer. 

5802. Wexler, Donald; Mendelson, Jack; Leid- 
erman, P. Herbert, & Solomon, Philip. (Harvard 
UL. Medical School) Sensory deprivation: A tech- 
nique for studying psychiatric aspects of stress. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 225-233.— 
“17 normal male volunteers were exposed to per- 
ceptual and sensory deprivation through the use of a 
tank-type respirator for periods ranging from 2 to 26 
hours. Though the differences in behavior were 
marked, all men showed impaired ability to concen- 
trate, distortions in time judgment, and degrees of 
anxiety.” Psychological tests administered after the 
stress experience tended to verify in part personality 
dynamics reflected during the stress situation.— L. A. 
Pennington. 

5803. Wright, Calvin Edward. Relations be- 
tween normative and ipsative measures of person- 
ality. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1487.—Abstract. 

5804. Yeager, Marian. Behavioral correlates of 
achievement need and achievement value. /)is- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1875.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5073, 5094, 5102, 5116, 5141, 
5416, 5529, 5678, 5848, 5853, 5864, 5964, 5966, 
6037, 6050, 6101, 6214, 6275, 6632, 6690, 6846, 
7030) 
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5805. Blum, Harold P. Les chaises de Van 
Gogh. [Van Gogh’s chairs.] Rev. Franc. Psych- 
anal., 1958, 22, 83-93.—At various ages Van Gogh 
used chairs in his paintings to express deep conflicts. 
Chairs representing himself and Gaugin illustrate 
feelings of his own sexual inferiority and admiration 
of Gaugin’s virility. Psychosis erupted on his brother 
Theo’s marriage. The Still Life with Onions repre- 
sents the loss of Gaugin after the ear-cutting episode, 
with latent fellatio desire and castration desire.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


5806. Crockett, C. Psychoanalysis in art crit- 
icism. J. Aesthet., 1958, 17, 34-44.—The author 
states that the psychoanalytically oriented critic can 
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and has asked 4 questions about works of art: (a) 
“Why did the artist create the work of art?” (b) 
“What techniques did he employ?” (c) “What has 
he created?” and (d) “What is the nature of the 
attitudinal response to the work of art?”—P. R 
Farnsworth 

Eiduson, Bernice T. (U. California, Los 
Artist and nonartist: A comparative 
study. J. Pers., 1958, 26, 13-28.—The test materials 
included the Rorschach and the TAT. The Ss were 
normal group and a neurotic group) and 


5807. 


Ange le Ss) 


artists (a 


nonartists (a group who had chosen a business field 


is their vocation). The results indicate that it is in 
their ways of thinking and perceiving that artists show 
the most marked differences, being more original, un- 
usual and novel. They show more sensitivity to thei: 
own needs and those of others. Furthermore, the 
characteristics regularly found are not the ones which 
later harden into neurotic patterns so frequently as 
sociated with artists. 48 references ——M. O. Wilson 


5808. Feuer, Lewis S$. The dream of Benedict 
de Spinoza. Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 225-242.—In a 
letter written in 1664 Spinoza told of his peculiarly 
vivid dream of a “certain black and scabby Brazilian.” 
Study of the circumstances surrounding the dream 
identifies the dream-figure with the Negro slave insut 
rectionist Henrique Diaz. He was the symbol of all 
the hostile forces that awaited a Jew in the external 
world, of all the powers that Rabbi Aboab invoked 
when he excommunicated Spinoza in 1656. 20 ref 
erences W. A. Varvel. 

5809. Gottlieb, Carla. Movement in painting. 
!, Aesthet., 1958, 17, 22-33.—The thesis is developed 
that there is an innate urge for stability and sym- 
Hence each observer must attempt mentally to 


metry 
unequally distributed masses.—P. R. 


balance all 
Farnsworth. 

5810. Helwig, Paul. Dramaturgie des mensch- 
lichen Lebens. [Dramaturgy of human living.] 
Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1958, 212 p. 

[his is a psycho-philosophical inquiry into “drama” 
as it occurs in everyday living. The concept of drama 
is defined and shown to be intrinsically related to 
“doing” and the experience of “being alive.” The 
quest for drama is the most basic of man’s urges; it 
is, in fact, the very fabric of life. Since it plays this 
role in our lives the dynamics of drama and its con- 
crete manifestations (as, for example, war) should be 
better understood so that we may control it better — 
a Goldberger. 

5811. Hirsch, Walter. The image of the scientist 
in science fiction: A content analysis. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1958, 63, 506-512.—A content analysis of a 
random sample of stories published between 1926 and 
1950 in American science fiction magazines reveals 
that scientists comprised the major category of both 
heroes and villains. The social role of the scientist, 
initially conceived in terms of saving humanity, be- 
comes increasingly problematical through time; par- 
ticularly after World War II, one finds nonhumans 
solving human problems.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5812. Huckel, Helen. One day I'll live in the 
castle! Cinderella as a case history. Amer. Imago., 
1957, 14, 303-314.—The fairy tale represents a “mag- 
ically solved neurosis” (Roheim). Would Cinderella 
in real life be friendly, spontaneous, and warm- 
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hearted? Would she be transformed into a loving and 
participating human being as soon as her dream- 
prince appeared? The case history of a modern 
Cinderella showed the dream-prince served rather as 
a neurotic reason for rejecting what she could have 
and that she herself was suspicious of even those who 
were willing to help her. Therapy was difficult but 
ultimately successful—W. A. Varvel. 

5813. Jones, Ernest. The birth and death of 
Moses. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39(1), 14.— 
Supports the views expressed by Freud in Moses and 
Monotheism to effect that (a) Moses was a child of 
the Egyptian princess who, history says, adopted him: 
and (b) Moses was murdered.—G. Elias. 

5814. McAdams, Laura Jean. H. Taine: The 
neurotic. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 665-666.— 
Abstract. 

5815. Marcuse, L. Freud’s Aesthetic. J. Aesthet 
1958, 17, 1-21.—Although Freud had no understand- 
ing of music and little depth of feeling for the other 
arts he regarded art as, at the worst, harmless, and, at 
its best, something to be revered. He postulated 3 
sources for art: as “an escape into a reality created by 
fantasy”; as a “substitute for instinct-satisfaction, 
‘protecting’ men during their painful transition from 
the pleasure principle to the reality principle”; and 
the “connection of beauty with sexual attraction.”— 
P. R. Farnsworth. 

5816. Mitchell, John D. Applied psychoanalysis 
in the drama. Amer. Imago., 1957, 14, 263-280.— 
The tools of psychoanalysis may provide deeper in- 
sight into dramatic literature. Analysis of the drama 
may reveal the creative process of the artist on the 
personal and unconscious level (Eliot’s The Confi- 
dential Clerk), may detect national trends and shifting 
cultural patterns (the “masculinity” of the Eliz- 
abethan era, the aggressive “femininity” of contem- 
porary America), and may sharpen our perception of 
an alien culture (the postwar German play Die 
Abgrundige im Herrn Gerstenberg).—W’. A. Varvel. 

5817. Philipson, M. Dilthey on art. J. Aesthet. 
1958, 17, 72-76.—A connection is seen between Dil- 
they’s views on art and those of Jung.—P. R. Farns 
worth. 

5818. Schnier, Jacques. Restitution aspects of 
the creative process. Amer. Imago., 1957, 14, 211- 
223.—Psychoanalytic investigation shows that the 
destructive impulses of infancy remain in the uncon- 
scious of mature individuals. By means of the crea- 
tive act one makes a restitution, atones for such 
impulses. Through the work of art, the objects orig- 
inally destroyed in fantasy are brought back to life. 
Support for the theory is found in the origin of Greek 
drama. 22 references.—lW. A. Varvel. 

5819. Steenberg, Elisa. A study of aesthetics. 
Theoria, 1957, 23, 180-192.—It is possible to delineate 
what is meant by the term “aesthetic experience.” 
A psycho-perceptual analysis reveals that such an 
experience always involves “emotional projection” on 
the formal (“gestalt”) properties of the external ob- 
ject or event (i.e., shapes, contours, colors, motions, 
tone patterns). Emotional projection on the “mean- 
ing” of the percept, while it may enrich the aesthetic 
experience, does not by itself give rise to it—/. Gold- 
berger. 


(See also Abstracts 5106, 5398, 6317) 
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5820. Ader, Robert. The effects of early experi- 
ence on subsequent emotionality and resistance to 
stress. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1114.—Abstract. 

5821. Bartolini, Jorge P. Sucesivos desplaza- 
mientos de la incorporacién preoral. | Consecutive 
displacements of preoral incorporation.] Rev. Psico- 
anal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 78-82.—An analysis of 
a male homosexual revealed a consecutive displace- 
ment of preoral incorporation (eye-mouth-hand- 
anus). In the prenatal stage the magic handling of 
internal objects was possible, but after birth it became 
inadequate. The patient improved when he under- 
stood that he was trying to preserve his fetal condi- 
tion —M. Knobel. 

5822. Bitterman, M. E., Wodinsky, Jerome, & 
Candland, Douglas K. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Some 
comparative psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 94-110.—Hooded rats and mouthbreeder fish 
(Tilapia macrocephala) were compared in a series of 
tasks: visual and spatial habit-reversal, and a dis- 
crimination task with inconsistent reinforcement. The 
fish failed to show progressive improvement in habit 
reversal in contradistinction to the rat, and in the 
discrimination task the preference-ratio of the fish 
more nearly matched the ratio of reinforcement, while 
that of the rat did not. It seems that such functional 
differences justify further study —R. H. Waters. 

5823. Krus, Donald Max. Consistent individual 
differences in perception: An analysis from the 
points of view of developmental and sensory-tonic 
theory. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 309.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 6059) 
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5824. Altucher, Nathan. Conflict in sex identi- 
fication in boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1487- 
1488.—Abstract. 

5825. Babii, 
shkol’ nikami II-VII klassov. [Understanding of 
contradictions by school children in the second to 
seventh grades.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4, 99-105.—In 
an experimental study of the process by which school 
children develop understanding of contradictions be- 
tween “certain interrelated phenomena of real life,” 
as expressed in speech by complex sentences with 
subordinate clauses introduced by the conjunctions, 
“although” and “in spite of,” it was shown that not 
only are seventh grade pupils able to understand such 
contradictions, but the majority of second grade pupils 
can do so also. This understanding, in its develop- 
ment from junior to senior grades, passes through the 
following 4 stages: “(1) children confuse some con- 
tradictions in interrelations with other connections 
and relations between facts of reality; (2) they under- 
stand the contradictions but are unable to refer them 
to concrete instances; (3) they understand the con- 
tradictions and simultaneously realize their own 
mental process, but make mistakes when trying to 
express the contradictions in written form; (4) they 
are capable of understanding the contradictions be- 
tween the phenomena involved and express them cor- 
rectly in words.”—/. D. London. 

5826. Blos, P. Preadolescent drive organization. 
J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 47-56.—Castra- 
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tion anxiety in relation to the phallic mother is a 
universal occurrence of male preadolescence as well 
as its central theme. Before a successful turn toward 
masculinity is effected the employment of the homo- 
sexual defense against castration anxiety represents 
the typical stage of male preadolescence. The pre- 
adolescent girl is either a tomboy or a little woman. 
The girl has to establish a massive repression of 
pregenitality before she can move into the oedipal 
phase. The preadolescent girl defends herself against 
the regressive pull to the preoedipal mother by a force- 
ful turn to heterosexuality.—D. Prager. 

5827. Bowlby, J. An ethological approach to 
research in child development. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 30, 230-240.—“As a result of develop- 
ments in the biologically rooted science of ethology | 
believe the time has now come and that the psycho- 
analytic theory of instinct can be reformulated. This 
is not the occasion on which to attempt so large and 
controversial an enterprise. It will, however, be ap- 
parent that notions such as those of primary narcis- 
sism and of the control of instinct being solely the 
outcome of social learning will not be favoured, 
whereas those of primary object relations, the in- 
evitability of intrapsychic conflict, defences against 
and modes of regulating conflict, will be central. One 
result of such a reformulation might be a more 
parsimonious and consistent body of theory.”—C. L. 
IV inder. 

5828. Delgado, Honorio. La formacién espiri- 
tual del individuo. [The spiritual formation of the 
individual. (4th ed.)| Barcelona, Spain: Editorial 
Cientifico-Médica, 1958, x, 197 p.—As explained by 
the author in the preface to the fourth edition of the 
book, its aim is to assist parents, educators, social 
workers, and young people with their principal prob- 
lems. In order to perfect the character formation of 
the child and adolescent, genetic psychology needs as 
its complement spiritual psychology which studies the 
influences of cultural and transcendent forces on the 
individual and makes us understand the personality 
structure in its ideal and normative aspects. At the 
beginning the mental life of the child is ruled by the 
pleasure principle. Imitation, habit formation, sub- 
limation, and the other factors which influence the 
development of the spirit must be used by the parents 
and teachers from the viewpoint of their responsibil- 
ity for the moral perfection of the young person. The 
decline of faith in our confused time is accompanied 
by a lack of spiritual values. The author discusses 
then the concept of a superior culture; the influences 
of the sciences, literature, and philosophy on such a 
culture; the tasks of instruction and education on the 
primary, secondary, and higher level. Neither a new 
system nor new teaching methods are needed but the 
love and enthusiasm of true teachers.—M. Haas. 


5829. deMonchaux, Cecily. The contributions 
of psychcanalysis to the understanding of child de- 
velopment. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 250-254. 
—The discussion is of “three points concerning the 
effects of childhood sexuality on subsequent behaviour. 
These are: (1) The relation between the various 
phases of sexuality. (2) The effect of these phases 
on object-relationships. (3) The effect of these 
phases on ego functions.”—C. L. Winder. 

5830. Dennis, Wayne, & Najarian, Pergrouhi. 
(Brooklyn Coll.) Infant development under en- 
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vironmental handicap. /’sychol. Monogr., 1957, 
71(7), (Whole No. 436), 13 p.—A report on the 
behavioral development of infants raised in a found 
ling home in Beirut, Lebanon. ‘ihis institution pro 
vided a rather unusual environment in view of the fact 
that ‘mothering’ and all other forms of adult- 
child interaction are at a minimum because the institu 
tion is seriously understaffed.” The Catell Infant 
Scale, Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test, Knox Cubes, 
and Porteus Maze Tests were applied to these children 
in accordance with their age. ‘The data suggest that 
these infants show essentially normal development 
during the tirst 2 months of neonatal life, that there is 
some retardation during the 3 to 12 months age period 
probably due to lack of learning opportunities, but that 
by the time the child reaches an age of 444 to 6 years 
his performance has once again approached nearly 
normal levels. The doctrine of “permanency of early 
environmental effects” does not seem to be supported 
in this study.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5831. Douvan, Elizabeth, & Adelson, Joseph. 
(U. Michigan) The psychodynamics of social mo- 
bility in adolescent boys. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1958, 56, 31-44.—"'In this paper, a first effort is made 


to analyze some of the psychic accompaniments 
of upward and downward mobility strivings among 


adolescent boys ... by distinguishing varieties of 
mobility behavior . the mechanisms through which 
the differing aspirations become established . . . The 
findings reveal sharp differences, in the prediction 
directions, between upward and downward aspiring 
VW. M, Gillet. 

Flanders. (KE. 69th St. NYC) 
Homeostasis during puberty. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 673-682.--A series of 36 children was 
studied, aged 10-16. They fell into 3 groups; non- 
delinquent and accident prone, major accident history 
but only minor delinquency, and marked delinquency. 
Differences between the groups are discussed in 
family relationships, adjustment to change and fre- 
quency of change, school records, and projective tech- 
niques.—N. H. Pronko., 

5833. Dunlap, Ralph Livingston. Changes in 
children’s preferences for goal-objects as a func- 
tion of differences in expected social reinforce- 
ment. /issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1859-1862.— 
Abstract. 

5834. Faigin, Helen. (Hebrew U.) Social be- 
havior of young children in the Kibbutz. /. ab- 
norm. soc, Psychol., 1958, 56, 117-129.—The study 
was carried out in 2 settlements, the children ranged 
in age from 19-38 months. The daily routine in the 
houses is described, including also “emotional care,” 
toilet training, sex training, control of aggression, and 
discipline within the group.—M. M. Gillet. 

5835. Feofanov, M. P. Ob upotreblenii pre- 
dlogov v detskoi rechi. [On the use of prepositions 
in child’s speech.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4, 118-124.— 
As the child increases in age, his use of the preposi- 
tions “on,” “in,” and “with” extends in scope with an 
ever wider covering of meanings. Initially, their use 
is confined to relations with concrete meaning visually 
understood. It extends later to relations without 
visual support—relations of purpose, temporal rela- 
tions, and spatial relations figuratively understood. 
lhe process by which the child comes to know and 
handle various prepositions indicates that the “con- 


groups.’ 
5832. Dunbar, 
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nection between the development of the child's speech 
and the child’s learning activity is rather compli 
cated.”—/. D. London. 

5836. Harris, June T. Adaptive mechanisms of 
a selected group of eight year old children as re- 
lated to their concepts of parents: An investiga- 
tion of the relationship between variations in chil- 
dren’s adaptive mechanisms and variations in 
children’s concepts of parents, and of sex differ- 
ences in this relationship. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1490.—Abstract. 

5837. Hirshberg, J. Cotter. Parental anxieties 
accompanying sleep disturbance in young children. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 129-139.—Generali- 
zations concerning children with sleep disturbances 
were drawn from weekly casework interviews with 
the parents of such children. These were problems of 
interactions between children and parents. Conscious 
anxieties, angers, and guilts arose out of the parents’ 
feelings about their inability to deal with the problems. 
Conscious, preconscious, and unconscious attitudes in 
parents were studied in relation to sleep disturbances 
occurring in the infant, the 1-3-year-old, and the 
3-5-year-old. 22 references. —W. A. Varvel. 

5838. Johnson, Adelaide M. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) The adolescent and his problems. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11(4, Part I1), 255-261. 

A discussion of adolescent problems with particular 
regard to those encountered by the occupational thera 
pist.- VW. A. Seidenfeld. 


5839. Kodlin, Dankward, & Thompson, Donovan 
J. An appraisal of the longitudinal approach to 
studies of growth and development. Monogr. Soc. 
Res. Child Develpm., 1958, 23( 1), 47 p—The authors 
present some historical background notes on the longi- 
tudinal approach, and some observations on pertinent 
phases of the programs of the Harvard Growth Study, 
the Fels Research Institute, and the Child Research 
Council. They emphasize the importance of method- 
ology in longitudinal studies and set forth criteria 
for consideration. Methodological concerns in the 
longitudinal and cross-sectional approaches are con- 
sidered and appraised.—M. C. Templin. 

5840. Kumagai, Yoko. (Koke U.) Jidé no 
rittai hyégen katsud6 no hattatsu: Nendo késaku 
ni tsuite. [The development of the child’s activities 
of expressing cubic bodies: Through his clay works. | 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 141-150.—The clay 
work was observed in children from 2 to 11 years old. 
The naming of their performance starts at 2 years, 
but it becomes more object-like at 4 years old. At the 
age of 6 to 8 the models show more complex expres 
sion. Between 8 and 10 years old, movement and 
perspective are added in their models. As this is the 
tridimensional form expression, clay work has more 
freedom and less restriction in expressive activity than 
painting. English summary.—S. Ohwekzi. 

5841. Lauro, Grace Elizabeth. Aspects of per- 
sonality in overweight and underweight preadolies- 
cent girls. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2211-2212. 
—Abstract. 

5842. Lewis, H. A. The effect of shedding the 
first deciduous tooth upon the passing of the 
oedipus complex of the male. J. Amer. Psycho- 
anal, Ass., 1958, 6, 5-37.—“*The shedding of the first 
deciduous tooth is a biological event which makes 
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castration seem like such a reality to the male child, 
because part of the body falls off without external 
trauma, that it plays an important role in the com- 
promise solution of the oedipus complex.” The shed- 
ding of the first tooth does not initiate but caps previ- 
out efforts to control, repress, and sublimate the un- 
acceptable impulses of the oedipus complex.—D. 
Prager. 

5843. Litwin, Dorothy. Sensory-tonic theory as 
related to the development of inhibition and social 
maturity. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2212-2213. 
—Abstract. 


5844. Morris, J. F. (U. Manchester) Sym- 
posium: The development of moral values in chil- 
dren: II. The development of adolescent value- 
judgments. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 28, 1-14.— 
Changes in value-judgments in late childhood and 
adolescence, and the conditions under which they 
occur, as revealed in major empirical studies are ex- 
amined critically. The work of Piaget, the Colum- 
bia Character Education Inquiry, and the Chicago 
Studies of Havighurst and his collaborators are re- 
ferred to. The relationship between age and moral 
development in Britain is analyzed in a report of the 
author’s Summerfield research, consisting of intensive 
interviews bearing on selected problem situations with 
94 boys and girls. Among significant conclusions of 
the latter inquiry it appears that there are marked 
discrepancies between what “should be done” and 
what “would be done,” and that with increasing age 
there is change in the direction of greater autonomy 
and equity in moral judgments. There are no marked 
sex differences. Moral development reveals wide in- 
dividual variation, and reflects many social influences. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 


5845. Naito, Yuji. (Kobe U.) Shisetsuju ken- 
kyii eno ichi shian: Hospitalism hassei yéin no 
tsuikyi. [A tentative plan for the study of institu- 
tional children: Investigation of factors of origina- 
tion of hospitalism.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 
162-170.—The feeling of happiness was studied with 
140 institutionalized children and 579 home children 
as the control. The questions asked were on their 
feeling of present happiness and their desire to be 
happy. The results showed that the source of happi- 
ness for home children is parental love and that in- 
stitutionalized Ss have lower level of desire for hap- 
piness. Home and institutional environments were 
analyzed on affection, human relation, communication 
with society, individual life, and economic condition. 
All these factors are considered as the source of the 
development of hospitalism. English summary.—S, 
Ohwaki. 

5846. Newton, Niles. (U. Mississippi) The in- 
fluence of the let-down reflex in breast feeding on 
the mother-child relationship. Marriage fam. Liv- 
ing, 1958, 20, 18-20.—‘“The let-down reflex is not 
completely automatic. It can be inhibited and condi- 
tioned.” The causes and effects are described as con- 
tributing to the satisfaction of the baby and the 
mother in their “shared experience.”—M. M. Gillet. 


5847. Nishihira, Naoki. (Yamanashi U.) Oki- 
nawat6 seinen no seikatsu kiikan no bunseki: 
Shakai shinrigakuteki wakugumi. |{ Analysis of life- 
space of adojiescents on Okinawa island: Sociopsy- 
chological frame of reference.] Jap. J. educ. Psy- 
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chol., 1958, 5, 171-177.—Special adolescent psychology 
which studies adolescent behavior in relation to their 
environment is proposed. 4000 adolescents on Oki- 
nawa island were interviewed and their life-space was 
surveyed on 6 aspects: stability, freedom, difficulty of 
adjustment, differentiation of time-perspective, health, 
and integration of value system. ‘The methodology of 
adolescent psychology is discussed. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. 

5848. Ohira, Katsuma. (Kanazawa U.) P.G.R. 
ni yoru seikaku no kiso yéin no kansuru kenkyu. 
[A study on the basic factor of character through the 
galvanic skin response.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 
5, 110-115.—The relationship between the degree of 
physical maturation and personality was studied. 108 
children 9 and 10 years of age were used, and their 
maturation was determined by the planimetric method. 
The rate and the frequency of GSR to the stimuli re- 
lated to needs and frustrations were measured. GSR 
response was higher and more frequent in mature Ss. 
The response to anxiety producing stimuli lasted 
longer in less mature Ss. The writer concludes that 
personality studied by GSR shows some relation with 
the degree of physical maturity. English summary.— 
S. Ohwaki. 

5849. Oliner, Marion Michel. Sex role accep- 
tance and perception of parents. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1868—-1869.—Abstract. 


5850. Patteson, Richard F. A _ longitudinal 
analysis of the relationship between growth rate 
and mental development in children between the 
ages of four and ten years. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1869.—Abstract. 


5851. Popova, M. I. Grammaticheskie elementy 
iazyka v rechi detei preddoshkol’nogo vozrasta. 
[Grammatical elements of language in the speech of 
children of prekindergarten age.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4, 106-117.—As the ability to bring the nouns 
of the masculine and feminine gender into agreement 
with the past tense of the verb develops in children, 
2 types of “conditioned connections” are formed. 
The fact that either the masculine or the feminine 
gender predominates in the agreement, as formed by 
children, is explained by a “generalization of the 
corresponding type of connection.”—/. D. London, 


5852. Quast, Wentworth. 


Visual-motor per- 
formance in the reproduction of geometric figures 
as a developmental phenomenon in children. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1111.—Abstract. 


5853. Rafferty, Frank T., & Stein, Eleanor S. 
(U. Utah) A study of the relationship of early 
menarche to ego development. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1958, 28, 170-179.—A study of 2 girls with 
precocious puberty indicates that psychosexual ma- 
turation is not an instinctive or automatic concomi- 
tant of biological maturation. Considerable question 
is raised as to the relationship between estrogen pro- 
duction and heterosexual drive.—R. E. Perl. 


5854. Ribback, Beatrice H. Barret. Factors re- 
lated to the perceptual-analytic ability of children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 302.—Abstract. 


5855. Riess, Anneliese. A study of some genetic 
behavioral correlates of human movement re- 
sponses in children’s Rorschach protocols. /is- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 668.—Abstract. 
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5856. Rowley, Vinton Neal. Tactual formboard 
performance in children as a function of age and 
sex. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2203.—Abstract. 


5857. Schneeberger de Ataide, José. Alguns as- 
pectos da actividade motora nos dois primeiros 
anos. |Some aspects of motor activity in the first 
two years.| Lisboa, Portugal: Instituto Antdénio 
Aurélio da Costa Ferreira, 1957. 364 p.—The motor 
development of 164 normal Portuguese children was 
studied by observation and a great number of tests 
from their birth until the age of 2. The results ob- 
tained are compared with those made by other re- 
It was difficult to fix the boundaries 
between reflex and voluntary movements. Only be- 
tween the thirteenth and eighteenth month could 
lateral predominance be observed. Differentiated pat- 
terns of apparently emotional type were found to exist 
from birth. However, apparently emotional expres 
sion does not necessarily correspond to real emotions. 
lhe importance of the motoric activity on the psychic 
development is stressed. The 12 chapters contain 
many details on the evolution of the muscular tonus 
and posture, the reflexes of all types, the develop 
ments of voluntary movements, the steps in getting 
full control in walking, lateral dominance, etc. There 


search wor ker s. 


are many references to works of American child psy 


chologists. English, French and German summaries. 
142-item bibliography:—M. Haas 


5858. Stérring, G. E.. & Léwnau, H. W. Zur 
Problematik der Jugend in der Gegenwart. | Con 
cerning the problem of youth in the present.| Pra. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 7, 1-8.—What 
is the status and what are the needs of youth in ow 
culture today? Accerelation of physical development 
as contrasted with the last generation has had an im- 
portant influence on personality adjustment. It has 
created a marked discrepancy between physical, emo 
tional, and intellectual functioning. Youth today tends 
to be concrete, action-oriented, and dependent on 
family and peer group relationships. ‘The instability 
of goals is related to an exaggerated need to conform 
to and fit in with the peer group. Lack of encourage 
ment by the parents for self-realization and maternal 
over-protection, leading to regression, play an im 
portant part in personality development, and con- 
tribute to insecurity. 18 references.—E. Schwerin. 


5859. Van den Berg, J. H. Dubieuze Liefde in 
de Omgang met het Kind. | Dubious love in work- 
ing with the child.] Nijkerk, Netherlands: G. F. 
Callenbach N.V., 1958. 93 p. Hfl. 3.90.—A discus- 
sion of the consequences of lack of maternal love and 
maternal overprotection. It is argued that lack of 
maternal love does not cause disturbances in adult- 
hood, whereas too much maternal attention may lead 
to a harmful ambivalence and to personality absorb 
tion, to higher emotional vulnerability and even to 
neurosis.—X. H. Houwink. 


5800. Weiland, I. Hyman. The psychological 
significance of hot rods and automobile driving to 
adolescent males. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1957, 
31, 261—275.—The automobile focuses the conflict be- 
tween son and father. It is often a substitute for the 
mother in the Oedipal triangle, a substitute for a fe- 
male sexual object, a defense against masculinity, and 
a sublimation for passive wishes. Because the car 
lends itself well to beautifying techniques, it permits 
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exhibitionism and satisfaction of reaction formations 
against anal smearing impulses.—D. Prager. 

5861. Weinstein, Eugene A. Children’s concep- 
tions of occupational stratification. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1958, 42, 278-284.—This study investigates the 
development of children’s concepts of the stratified 
society. It focuses on the differential valuation of oc 
cupations, especially as related to the child’s own 
background. Children were drawn from the public 
school system; the factors of grade and status level 
as important variables. An opened-ended interview 
was used consisting of 10 questions individually ad- 
ministered. Responses were analyzed by chi square; 
one important conclusion of the study was that the 
concept development of occupational stratification 
parallels the development of concept formation in 
other areas —M. Muth 

5862. Wertheim, Jack, & Mednick, Sarnoff A. 
(Harvard U.) The achievement motive and field 
independence. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 38. 
The authors relate the findings of McClelland et al, 
that low need achievement in children is related to a 
lower demand for independent achievement on the 
part of mothers and more restrictive behavior by 
mothers, to Witkin’s description of field dependence, 
in which he indicates that children who are field de 
pendent have been subjected to restrictive parental 
pressure. In a study of achievement motive and field 
independence, it was found that the higher the achieve- 
ment motive in the S studied, the greater the field 
independence.—A. J. Bachrach. 


5863. Williams, Walter Charles. A method for 
children to evaluate parental combinations in 
terms of authority and love. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 305-306.—Ahstract. 

5864. Wishner, Julius. Cognitive development, 
self-orientation, and Piaget’s notion of ego-cen- 
tricity. 

Abstract. 

5865. Wurtz, Kenneth Robert. The expression 
of guilt in fantasy and reality. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 648-649.—Abstract. 

5866. Wylie, Alexander Arthur. Concept forma- 
tion in pre-school children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1874-1875.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5598, 6076, 6382) 
Maturity & O_p AGE 


5867. Bellin, S. S., & Hardt, Robert H. (N. Y. 
State Mental Hith. Res. Unit) Marital status and 
mental disorders among the aged. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1958, 23, 155-162.—“The specific aims of this 
analysis are to determine: (1) the degree to which 
marital status is associated with variations in mental 
disorder prevalence rates, (2) the sources of sys- 
tematic variation in rate patterns within each marital 
status category, and (3) the extent to which marital 
status in combination with other variables is useful 
in identifying subgroups with differential rates of 
mental disorder. .. . The findings . . . reveal a lack of 
consistency in the relationship between mental dis 
and risk characteristics. While 
widowhood . . . exceeded the married in rates of men 
tal disorder . . . the differences are statistically sig- 
nificant in but two cases: for males and females, aged 


order rates 
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67-74 in low socio-economic status and good health.” 
—G. H. Frank. 


5868. Dunn, H. L. (Dept. HEW, Washington, 
D.C.) Significance of levels of wellness in aging. 
Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 51-57.—In addition to prevention, 
care and various health activities attention should be 
devoted to promotion of high-level wellness. The 
need for diagnostic criteria for determining levels of 
wellness is discussed. Application of this concept 
will help make maturity into years of opportunity.— 
D. T. Herman. 

5869. Hale, Mark P. (U. Iowa) Foster home 
care for the aged. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 116-119.— 
For some older persons a foster home may be the 
living arrangement of choice. Services in location 
and adjustment are essential to a successful foster 
care program for the aged.—D. 7. Herman. 


5870. Havighurst, R. J. (U. Chicago) The so- 
ciologic meaning of aging. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 43- 
50.—A background treatment is given for a projected 
series on contemporary planning in gerontology. 
Problems of definition, social competence, social func- 
tion relative to biological structure, and the implica- 
tions for modern society are examined.—D. T. Her- 
man, 


5871. Johnson, Don E. (Hahnemann Medical 
Coll.) A depressive retirement syndrome. Geri- 
atrics, 1958, 13, 314-319.—Symptoms of a depressive 
type are often evoked as an expression of the emo- 
tional meaning of retirement. 4 case histories are 
presented. Known facts of psychopathology can be 


applied to explain the syndrome.—D. T. Herman. 


5872. Justiss, Will Alan. The electroencephalo- 
gram of the frontal lobes and abstract behavior in 


Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 308.—Ab- 


old age. 
stract. 
5873. Kahn, Robert L., Zeman, F. D., & Gold- 
farb, A. F. Attitudes toward illness in the aged. 
Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 246-250.—In a resident popula- 
tion somatic complaining was found to be independent 
of medical status. This type of complaint occurred 
frequently in patients with limited resources for cop- 
ing with their environment but did not occur for pa- 
tients with more adequate resources.—D). 7. Herman. 


5874. Kaplan, Jerome. (Hennepin County Wel- 
fare Bd., Minneapolis) Roles and functions of com- 
mittees on aging. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 120-124.— 
Principles, patterns, and plans of action for state and 
local action groups are described.—D. T. Herman. 


5875. Mysak, E. D., & Hanley, T. D. (Purdue 
UL.) Aging processes in speech: Pitch and dura- 
tion characteristics. /. Geront., 1958, 13, 309-313. 
—Samples of impromptu speaking and oral reading 
were recorded of men in 3 age groups; 30-62, 65-79, 
and 80-92 years. Results were that with age, pitch 
tended to rise and vocal rate to decline.—/. Botwinick. 

5876. Olsen, I. A., & Elder, J. H. (State Coll. of 
Washington) A word-association test of emo- 
tional disturbance in older women. /. Geront., 
1958, 13, 305-308.—2 age groups of 25 female Ss 
each were compared in a word-association test re- 
sponse. Members of the older group were ages 60- 
80 years and the younger group, 20-30 years. RT 
and content of responses indicated sources of dis- 
turbance with advanced age. These included “money,” 
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“emotional reaction,” “aging and death,” and “re- 
ligion.”—J. Botwinick. 

5877. O’Reilly, Charles T. Religious practice 
and personal adjustment. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 
42, 119-121.—The purpose of the study is to investi- 
gate the relationship between religious practice and 
personal adjustment in persons over 65 from work- 
ing class urban community and closely corresponding 
to older persons in terms of age, sex, marital status, 
citizenship, and national origin. Findings were based 
upon the responses of 108 men and 102 women who 
were Catholic and physically active. Religious prac- 
tice was defined in frequency of communion and 
church attendance. Ss were then divided into 3 
groups according to degree of “activity.” Results 
show that women were significantly more active than 
men (62.7% as compared with 37.9%) and that 
religious activity tended to increase with age; while 
45.5% under 75 were more active, 67.4% of those 
over 75 were more active. Furthermore, older Ss 
do not necessarily depend on religion as solace.—M. 
Muth. 


5878. Rich, Thomas Allen. Perceptual after-ef- 
fects, learning and memory in an aged group. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 311-312.—Abstract. 


5879. Rosen, T., & Kostick, Abraham. Separa- 
tion and adjustment problem in a home for the 
aged. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 36-41.—Discusses the 
meaning of separation from old ties by the aged who 
enter a home for the aged. Also touches upon the 
value of placement and the role of the caseworker 
in working with the aged.—G. Elias. 

5880. Shields, Ethel Ann. Rigidity in the aged. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 668-669.—Abstract. 


5881. Titchener, James; Zwerling, Israel; Gott- 
schalk, Louis, & Levine, Maurice. (U. Cincinnati) 
Psychological reactions of the aged in surgery: 
The reactions of renewal and depletion. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 63-73.—This is a 
psychiatric, psychological (by projective tests), and 
social study of 45 randomly selected surgical patients 
65 years of age and older. Results tended to portray 
1 of 2 over-all responses, viz., renewal or depletion. 
“Renewal . . . characterizes a self-concept of repair, 
hope, and freedom to continue activity and a capacity 
to invest affect outside the individual. Depletion 
characterizes an awareness or half-awareness of a 
sense of personal deterioration, with lessened capacity 
to meet stress and a need to draw resources inward, 
to withdraw, and to mobilize for self-preservation.” 
The authors judge that the psychodynamic effect of 
depletion has its physiological consequences.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

5882. Ward, Betty Arnett. Education on the 
aging: A selected annotated bibliography. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: US Department Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1958. ix, 145 p. $.60.—Presents annotated 
selected titles bearing upon educational activities de- 
signed to develop skills, knowledge, habits, or atti- 
tudes for purposeful living during later maturity. 
References are also included for the development of 
lay leaders. All references are arranged in sections 
reflecting the influence of multiple disciplines inter- 
ested in the problem of aging.—L. Shatin, 

5883. Weaver, N. K. The elderly handicapped 
worker in industry. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 713-716.— 
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A study of the clinical and work status of 66 handi 
capped employees, aged 60-65, in a refinery shows 
34 were wage earners and only 4 held “white collar” 
jobs. These were found to be effective employees 
when in suitable job assigniments. Retirement bene 
fits of these employees from the time of onset of the 
permanent partial disability would have cost over half 
a million dollars.—D. 7. Herman. 


5884. Welford, A. T. Ageing and human skill. 
New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 1958. vi, 300 p. 
$4.00.—This is the final report of the Nuffield Unit 
for Research into Problems of Ageing carried on at 
Cambridge from 1946-1956. A number of studies of 


changes of performance from young adulthood through 


the middle years to the 60s and 70s are described. 
Results show that in the middle years some of the 
most important age changes become noticeable, and 
that it is often here that practical measures to deal 
with problems of old age may best be taken. Studies 
are reported on speed and accuracy of movement, pac- 
ing, translation process, perception, problem solving, 
learning, memory, and adaptability. 7 pages refer 
ences.—D. 7. Herman 


5885. Wimer, R. E., & Wigdor, B. T. (McGill 
U.) Age differences in retention of learning. /. 
Geront., 1958, 13, 291-295.—16 male Ss over 65 
years of age were compared to 24 male Ss between 18 
and 27 years of age with respect to retention of a 
paired-associate list. One condition included an in- 
terpolated list and another condition did not. Re 
sults indicated no age difference in retention when 
original learning was to a criterion—J. Botwinick. 


(See also Abstracts 5215, 6232, 6394, 6437, 
6466, 6562) 
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5886. Abramson, E., Cutter, H. A., Kautz, R. 
W., & Mendelson, M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Social power and commitment: A theoretical state- 
ment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 15-22.—A state 
ment and analysis of a general theory of the relation 
ship of social power and social interaction.—G. H. 
Frank. 

5887. Adler, H. G. Ideas toward a sociology of 
the concentration camp. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
63, 513-522.—Indicates possible methods for study- 
ing the concentration camp sociologically. The con- 
centration camp reached its most extreme and cruel 
stage of development in the totalitarian state. One 
of the primary dangers of contemporary life is the 
concentration camp.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5888. Alfert, Elizabeth. (U. California) Two 
components of assumed similarity. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 135-138. 

5889. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U.) Nor- 
mative compatibility in the light of social science. 
Relig. Educ., 1958, 53, 62-63.—Asceticism, authori- 
tarianism, legalism, utilitarian and utopian ethical 
theories fare badly under social-scientific analysis. 
The function of moral theories is to provide ways of 
handling conflict; therefore, ethics must be integra- 
“Conflicts of value are never solved by the proc- 
compro- 


tive. 
ess of direct collision or defeat, nor by .. . 
mise, but only through a process of inclusion and re- 
centering.” Individuals who favor segregation, war, 
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etc., have “no embracing circle of loyalties” but se- 
cure their self-esteem at the expense of excluding 
others.—G. K. Morlan. 

5890. Alpert, Harry. Emile Durkheim: Enemy 
of fixed psychological elements. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1958, 63, 662-664.—Durkheim conceived of society as 
a reality sui generis and developed the methodological 
canon that social facts must be explained in terms of 
other social facts. Despite the logical and sociologi- 
cal difficulties involved, the fixed psychological ele- 
ments approach still prevails. Durkheim’s position 
is discussed in terms of studies of the incest taboo. 
Social phenomena should, as Durkheim emphasized, 
be studied sociologically —R. M. Frumkin. 

5891. Altman, Irwin. Some relationships be- 
tween group structure and discussion behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 643—644.—Abstract. 

5892. Argyle, Michael. Social pressure in public 
and private situations. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 172-175.—"Fifty-two groups of two were 
set up experimentally, containing one genuine S and 
one confederate. The S received standard of 
written messages, in what was ostensibly a discussion 
of the merits of a picture. The Ss manifested more 
social influence when their final opinion was stated 
in ‘public’ to the confederate, than when stated in 
‘private.’ It was predicted that more influence would 
occur when the messages had a ‘rejecting’ tone than 
when they were ‘accepting.’ This did not occur; 
various explanations are advanced. Perceived rejec 
tion was greater when rejecting messages were re 
ceived. This effect was most marked in the ‘private’ 
condition.” —P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5893. Beloff, Halla. (Queen’s U., Belfast) Two 
forms of social conformity: Acquiescence and con- 
ventionality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 99 
104.—The “study was designed to obtain some ob 
jective measure of both kinds of conformity . . . the 
dynamic process of immediate conformity, termed 
acquiescence ; and long term results of conformity to 
cultural norms, termed conventionality.” 22 refer- 
ences.—M. M. Gillet. 


5894. Bennis, Warren G. (Boston U.) Deci- 
sion-making in groups: Some specific aboulias. 
Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 287-299.—A 4-level 
analysis of 3 variables is presented as an aid to diag- 
nosing the failure of a group to render a decision. 
The 3 variables are: inclusion, control, and intimacy. 
These 3 are discussed as they relate to the group’s 
verbal content, its defenses, and its anxieties. <A 
short history of decision-making experiment is pre 
sented.—R. W’. Deming. 

5895. Bennis, Warren G., & Shepard, Herbert 
A. A theory of group development. Hum. [elat., 
1956, 9, 415-437.—22 references. 

5896. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) Lik- 
ing for the group and the perceived merit of the 
group’s behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 353-357.—Pairs of Ss were told, individually, that 
their partners were congenial and they would prob- 
ably like them (high like), or the converse (low like). 
Ss were then separated and given an artillery gunnery 
problem in which they were to judge the accuracy of 
their “observer’s” range estimates. Both Ss in each 
pair thought the other 3 was the “observer,” which 
was actually a taped recording piped to each S. High 


sets 
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like Ss judged their “observer’s” estimates as more 
accurate than low like Ss. Ss who had been led to 
believe that they had “observers” of high proficiency 
in range estimates tended to judge the estimate as 
more accurate than when they had low proficiency 
“observers.”"—R. S. Harper. 

5897. Berkowitz, Leonard; Levy, Bernard I., & 
Harvey, Arthur R. Effects of performance evalu- 
ations on group integration and motivation. Hum. 
Relat., 1957, 10, 195-208. 

5898. Bertin, Morton A. The effect of group in- 
teraction upon time judgments. /issertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 1876-1877.—Abstract. 

5899. Bogardus, Emory E. Integration as a cur- 
rent concept. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 207-212.— 
This is a discussion of the development of a basic 
concept in sociology, together with its application and 
misuse. The author makes a distinction between ver- 
tical social integration, and horizontal social integra- 
tion, and discusses the ways in which these are ac- 
complished.—M. Muth. 


5900. Bose, S. K. (Indian Inst. Science, Banga- 
lore) Group cohesiveness and productivity. P-sy- 
chol. Stud., Mysore, 1958, 3, 20-28.—Experiments 
with industrial groups of sizes varying from 8 to 30 
showed that “the cohesive groups have, on the whole, 
better morale and less anxiety. ‘These groups usually 
give higher production. Certain factors facilitate 
group cohesiveness and several of these factors can 
be experimentally controlled.”—U. Pareek. 

5901. Bovard, Everett W., Jr. Interaction and 
attraction to the group. Hum. Relat., 1956, 9, 481- 
489. 


5902. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 


Common fate, similarity, and other indices of the 
status of aggregates of persons as social entities. 
Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 14-25.—A discussion of the in- 
dices which may be used in determining the existence 


of social aggregates or social groups. Of major im- 
port are the factors of common fate and similarity, 
with the additional indices of proximity, resistance to 
intrusion, and internal diffusion also noted as de- 
terminers of the “boundaries” around groups. 26 ref- 
erences.—J. Arbit. 

5903. Cervin, Vladimir. Relationship of ascend- 
ant-submissive behavior in dyadic groups of hu- 
man subjects to their emotional responsiveness. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 241-249.—It was 
hypothesized that ‘‘ascendant-submissive relationship 
between two verbally interacting subjects can develop 
as a function of their differential emotionality.” The 
experiment was designed to form experimental pairs 
having different emotionality scores and control pairs 
with equal scores. Ascendant behavior was defined 
by greater participation in discussion, shorter latency 
of the first statement, and greater resistance to change 
of opinion. Results indicated that in experimental 
pairs, high emotional Ss were more ascendant. In 
control pairs there were no significant differences in 
behavior.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5904. Chorness, Maury H. Increasing creativity 
in problem-solving groups. /. Communication, 1958, 
8, 16—23.—4 methods by which creative responses can 
be increased in problem-solving groups are described. 
A series of studies which cut across these general 
areas are reviewed and generalizations attempted. 
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“Results now emerging from studies on creativity at 
Lackland and Kelly Air Force Bases are discussed.” 
—D. E. Meister. 

5905. Cleveland, Sidney E., & Fisher, Seymour. 
Prediction of small group behavior from a body 
image schema. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 223-233. 

5906. Cohen, B. P. A probability model for 
conformity. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 69-81.—A modi- 
fication of Asch’s experiment is used to provide the 
data for the evaluation of a probability model for 
conformity behavior. The model describes the trial 
by trial changes in the probability of a “correct” 
response by a 4-state Markov process defined in such 
a way as to provide “transition probabilities” for each 
successive trial. . . the same set of parameters 
produce Monte Carlo data which fit the frequency 
distribution of errors, the time trend in the propor- 
tion of correct responses and the distribution of al- 
ternations |for the 33 Ss in the experiment].” The 
relevance of the frequently proposed explanation for 
variations in behavior in the experimental situation 
in terms of individual differences is discussed.—H. 
P. Shelley. 

5907. Cooper, Homer Chassell. Interaction of 
socioeconomic characteristics and reference groups 
with respect to voting behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 1512—1513.—Abstract. 

5908. Corrie, Christopher C. Aspiration, self 
acceptance, and acceptance of others in normal 
and neuropsychiatric groups. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1855.—Abstract. 

5909. Coser, Lewis A. George Simmel’s style 
of work: A contribution to the sociology of the 
sociologist. mer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 635-641.— 
The peculiarities of Simmel’s style of work are ac- 
counted for in terms of a consideration of his role 
within the academic structure of the Germany of his 
time. His nonconformity and innovation are ex- 
plained, at least, in part, in terms of his academic 
role set and the pressures exerted by the social struc- 
ture of the academy. Academic disciplines certainly 
often profit from what is judged to be nonconformist 
behavior in some of their practitioners.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

5910. Coser, R. L. (Wellesley Coll.) Authority 
and decision-making in a hospital: A comparative 
study. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 56-63.—“This 
paper presents a case analysis of the relationship be- 
tween role behavior and social structure in two hos- 
pital wards.”—G. H. Frank. 

5911. Couch, Carl J. Self-attitudes and degree 
of agreement with immediate others. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1958, 63, 491-496.—There is a tendency for 
individuals who identify themselves in terms of group 
membership to rely less upon estimated evaluation 
of immediate others than do those who do not identify 
themselves in terms of group membership. Females 
seem to rely more than males upon their estimate 
of immediate other’s evaluation.—R. M. Frumkin, 

5912. Davage, Robert Harvey. Effect of achieve- 
ment-affiliation motive patterns on yielding be- 
havior in two-person groups. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1506.—Abstract. 

5913. Faroqui, M. A. Cooperation, competition 
and group structure. J. psychol. Res., Pakistan, 
1958, 2, 60-70.—Sociometric test was used to study 
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the effect of cooperation and competition on group 
structure. “Compared with the competitive group, 
the cooperative has greater emotional expansiveness 
showing the greater amount of overlap in the ‘Life 
spaces’ of the members. Its structure is more differ 
entiated and individual statuses more variable.” So 
ciograms reveal the structure of the competitive 
group to be “marked by cleavage and semi-closed sub 
groups.” —l’. Pareek 
5914. Fleck, Stephen. (Yale U. School Medi- 
cine) Recognition and utilization of the motiva- 
tion of volunteers. Mental Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 
7.— The role of the volunteer is discussed from 
the standpoint of the motivational elements which are 
to be used in the accomplishment of community goals. 
Volunteers, professional and lay, must understand the 
forces which relate his efforts to the 
group activity. Good leadership “helps to identify 
the goals of the group .. . strengthen its faith in its 
social purpose . . . promotes mutually beneficial rela- 
tionships within the group . . . and finally he exempli- 
fies integration of the group into the larger organiza 
tion to which it belongs.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5915. Foote, N. N. Anachronism and synchron- 
ism in sociology. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 17—29.—In 
this paper, originally presented in a symposium on 
Personal Organization in Mass Society: Critical Im 
plications for Social Psychology, 51st Annual Meet 
ing of the American Sociological Society, the role of 
sociology is discussed under the headings: profes 
sionalization, participant experimentation, timely gen- 
eralizations, timeless generalizations, characterization, 
identification, authorization, analysis of performance, 
self-government, and adulthood. Illustrative are the 
author’s comments regarding identity problems: “The 
most strategic task of the contemporary social psy- 
chologist is to help those who are coping with iden 
tity-problems and obsolescence by illuminating those 
conditions under which the constellation of signifi 
cant others who define his self can serve equally to 
confirm a certain identity for a certain period and 
to facilitate transitions.”"—H. P. Shelley. 


5916. Gardner, Godfrey. Functional leadership 
and popularity in small groups. Hum. Relat., 1958, 
9, 491-509.—25 references. 

5917. Gekoski, Norman. 
group characteristics to productivity. 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2236-2238.—Abstract. 


5918. Georgopoulos, Basil Spyros. The norma- 
tive structure of social systems: A study of or- 
ganizational effectiveness. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1513. —Abstract. 


5919. Glickman, Albert Seymour. Clothing lead- 
ership among boys. Jissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
682-684.—Abstract. 


5920. Hamon, Jean. Les paniques. [States of 
panic.| Psychol, Franc., 1957, 2, 51-60.—A discus- 
sion of the environmental and mental circumstances 
under which states of panic develop. Historical ex 
amples are cited. 3 stages can be distinguished: (a) 
stimulation, insufficiency of former experience, emo- 
tional shock; (b) stupor and emotional inhibition; 
(c) recriminations against, and dependence on, source 
of help. Several other theories of panic states are 
mentioned. 15 references.—A, Schaden. 


motivational 


The relationship of 
Dissertation 
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5921. Hanson, Robert C. Evidence and pro- 
cedure characteristics of “reliable” propositions in 
social science. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 357-370. 

Independently tested propositions are presented with 
the finding that their original formulations were sig- 
nificantly associated with certain evidence and pro- 
cedure characteristics. 120-item bibliography.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

5922. Haythorn, William W. (USAF Personnel 
& Training Research Center, Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
A review of research on group assembly. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
62. v, 14 p.—The psychological literature bearing on 
this problem was reviewed and systematized. Re- 
search in the area was categorized as pertaining to 
nomination techniques, homogeneity of group mem- 
bers, distribution of technical and social skills, inter- 
action of personalities, and mathe.natical problems in 
assembly. 39 references.—R. l’. Hamilton. 


5923. Hearn, Gordon. Leadership and the spa- 
tial factor in small groups. /. abnorm. soc. Ps) 
chol., 1957, 54, 269-272.—The present study extends 
the hypothesis that “persons tend to interact more in 
group discussion with persons sitting opposite them 
than they do with their neighbors.” This effect seems 
to be manifested most strongly in groups with no 
designated leader. “It will tend to disappear in 


groups where group direction is shared about equally 
by the members and the designated leader, and it 
will be reversed in situations where the designated 
leader gives very strong direction."—P. E. Lichten- 


stein. 

5924. Hepler, James William. The relationship 
between the efficiency of the group decision-mak- 
ing process and group polarization. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1122-1125.—Abstract. 

5925. Himes, Joseph S. Some implications of 
sociology for community organization. /. /:um 
Relat., 1958, 6(2), 26-32.—A relationship of reci- 
procity exists between sociological theory and_ its 
application or implementation, each in turn clarifying 
or strengthening the other. This thesis is illustrated 
with reference to professional community organiza- 
tion practice.—R. VM. Frumkin. 

5926. Hoffman, L. Richard. Homogeneity of 
member personality and its effect on group prob- 
lem-solving. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1516- 
1517.—Abstract. 

5927. Hollister, William G. 
of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) The risks of free- 
dom-giving group leadership. Mental Hyg., NY, 
1957, 41, 238-244.—Leadership is not without its 
hazards, especially in dynamic group activities. Some 
of these hazards are delineated and discussed. The 
values in the leadership role are great regardless of 
the fact that its risks are manifold. The leader gains 
his profits from knowledge of the behavioral-patterns 
of the component elements of the group—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

5928. Homans, George C. Social behavior as 
exchange. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 597-606.—To 
consider social behavior as an exchange of goods 
may clarify the relations among 4 bodies of theory: 
behavioral psychology, economics, propositions about 
the dynamics of influence, and propositions about the 
structure of small groups.—R. M. Frumkin, 


(National Institute 
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5929. Hutchins, Edwin Burnell. Task-oriented 
and quasi-therapeutic role functions of the leader 
in small military groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1881.—Abstract. 


5930. Jourard, Sidney M., & Lasakow, Paul. 
(U. Alabama, Medical Center) Some factors in 
self-disclosure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 
91-98.—Description of the investigation, enumeration 
of the questions included, the scores with differences 
between groups (influence of race, sex, “target-differ- 
ences,” aspects of sex).—M. M. Gillet. 

5931. Kahn, Theodore C., & Murphy, Paul D. 
A new symbol approach to personality assessment. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 741-743.—‘Psycholo- 
gists have overlooked the possibility of first going 
to the culture and then to the individual in obtaining 
ideas for the construction of psychological instru- 
ments. A test of symbol arrangement has been de- 
veloped in which this procedure has been reversed. 
Objects with established cultural validity were used 
to study and to classify human behavior. A number 
of studies were cited to show the wide applicabilitiy 
of this cross-disciplinary approach to psychological 
testing.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

5932. Katz, A. M., & Hill, Reuben. (U. North 
Carolina) Residential propinquity and marital 
selection: A review of theory, method and fact. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 27-35.—The article 
traces the work begun by Bossard and continued by 
13 other researchers. “The two important factors 
for the prediction of any community’s r.p. (residen- 
tial propinquity) are normative fields of eligibles and 
relative geographic distribution of potential selectors.” 
—M. M. Gillet. 


(New York U.) On 


5933. Kerlinger, Fred N. 
authoritarianism and acquiescence: An added note 
to Bass and Messick and Jackson. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 141-142. 


5934. Kidd, J. S. (Northwestern U.) Social in- 
fluence phenomena in a task-oriented group situ- 
ation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 13-17.— 
“The three variables tested were the size of the group, 
the duration of group participation, and the iden- 
tifiability of the source of the response standard. . . . 
The three experimental hypotheses tested and the re- 
sults reported for 182 subjects in test groups of 2, 4 
and 6 members. .. . For the particular situation stud- 
ied, neither group size nor duration of group par- 
ticipation had significant effects on social influence.” 
—M. M. Gillet. 

5935. Kimbrell, Don L., & Blake, Robert R. (U. 
Texas) Motivational factors in the violation of a 
prohibition. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 132- 
133.—An experiment with 90 college Ss.—M. M. 
Gillet. 

5936. Krebs, Allen M. (U. Michigan) Two de- 
terminants of conformity: Age of independence 
training and n achievement. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 56, 130-131.—36 undergraduates at the 
University of North Carolina took part in the experi- 
ment.—M. M. Gillet. 

5937. Kuethe, James L., & Eriksen, C. W. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Personality, anxiety, and 
muscle tension as determinants of response stereo- 
typy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 400-404. 
“The stereotypy and bias with which Ss used the 
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number series 1-11 in a pseudo-ESP experiment was 
determined under three experimental conditions: (a) 
experimentally induced anxiety, (b) experimentally 
induced muscular tension, and (c) a control condi- 
tion.” Ss scoring in the highest and lowest quartile 
of the MMPI psychasthenia scale were used. “Under 
the control condition, the high group was found to be 
more stereotyped and predictable in their use of the 
number responses, but under the anxiety and muscle 
tension conditions this relationship was reversed.”"— 


R. S. Harper. 


5938. Lonsdale, Kathleen. (University Coll.) 
Scientists and the people. Bull. atom. Scient., 1958, 
7, 242-245.—This is a quasi-popular discussion 
of the social role and responsibilities of physical sci- 
entists. It deals with such topics as science and 
government, science and education, public attitudes 
towards science, and the public relations problems and 
responsibilities of scientists—R. F. Creegan. 


5939. McDavid, John Walter, Jr. Conceptual 
processes in social conformity. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 319.—Abstract. 

5940. Mann, Carola H. The effect of role play- 
ing on role playing ability and interpersonal ade- 
quacy. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 665.—Abstract. 

5941. March, James G., & Simon, Herbert A. 
Organizations. New York: John Wiley, 1958. xi, 
262 p. $6.00.—“This book is carefully organized to 
set forth the numerous propositions that have been 
asserted about organizations, and mutual relations of 
these propositions, and the empirical evidence that is 
available for testing them. It incorporates recent de- 
velopments in our understanding of man as a decision- 
maker of limited rationality, and uses these develop- 
ments to illuminate such topics as planning, centraliza- 
tion and decentralization, and the nature of innova- 
tion.” 35-page bibliography.—L. C. Watkins. 

5942. Martin, John M. Social-cultural differ- 
ences: Barriers in casework with delinquents. Soc. 
Wk., 1957, 2, 22-25.—Social, facial, ethnic, and re- 
ligious differences between caseworker and client ad- 
versely affect the professional interview relationship 
in all areas ranging from opinion testing to personal 
therapy.—G. Elias. 

5943. Mason, Donald J. Judgments of leader- 
ship based upon physiognomic cues. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 273-274.—A study was con- 
ducted to determine whether naive Ss can judge 
leadership abilities from photographs. Results indi- 
cate that “Ss share a common conception of what a 
leader looks like, even though this physiognomic 
stereotype does not correlate with the criterion meas- 
ure for leadership.”—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5944. Mausner, Bernard, & Bloch, Barbara L. 
A study of the additivity of variables affecting 
social interaction. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 250-256.—“Groups in which all three variables 
were predicted to affect interaction in the same direc- 
tion (i.e., either in favor of or opposed to shift in 
judgment) showed the greatest consistency in re- 
sponse. .. . Those Ss for whom two variables pointed 
to convergence and one opposed it showed more social 
influence than the Ss for whom two variables opposed 
convergence. However, this difference was not sig- 
nificant. . . . Thus prediction of individual behavior 
in a social interaction situation is possible only when 
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the factors affecting interaction point in the same 


direction.” —/P. /:. Lichtenstein. 


Medalia, N. Z., & Larsen, Otto N. (Geor 
gia Inst. Tech.) Diffusion and belief in a collec- 
tive delusion: The Seattle windshield pitting 
epidemic. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 180-186. 

An analysis was made of the manner and means of 
transmission of unrealistic interpretations of a spe 
cihe event (windshield pitting) in an urban com 
munity and the kinds of people most affected. The 
study provided the basis for a theoretical understand 
ing of the appearance and disappearance of “mass 


delusions.” —G. H. Frank. 


5946. Micheal, D. N. (Dunlap & Associates, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn.) Society and space exploration. 
istronautics, 1958, 3, 20-22, 88-89.—“As long as 
man-in-space is perceived as a diversion, a novelty, 

. or perhaps even threatening to the average man’s 
life, sources of funds and public support for space 
research will be a sometime thing . depending on 
occasional threats such as those perceived in Sputnik, 
and on the immediate excitement of the newspaper 
headline.” ‘The best hope for a whole-hearted support 
for a man-in-space program lies in a program of hu 
manistic education. Only then can the beneficial 
results of a space exploration program be fully re 


alized. VM. /. Aurke. 


5947. Mills, Theodore M. Some hypotheses on 
small groups from Simmel. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
63, 642-650.—-Forms of play, of games, and similar 
phenomena reflect group processes, according to Sim- 
mel, and according to him dyads lack the integrative 
A study of Simmel suggests 
small groups.—k. M. 


5945 


capabilities of triads. 
some useful hypotheses on 
Frumkin, 

5048. Mitnick, Leonard L., & McGinnies, El- 
liott. (U. Maryland) Influencing ethnocentrism 
in small discussion groups through a film com- 
munication. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol,., 1958, 56, 82 
90.—Method and procedure described with tables and 
graphs. 12 experimental groups using the California 
Ethnocentrism Scale. “Extent of participation in 
discussion depends upon the amount of learning that 
has taken place.” 18 references.—M. M. Gillet. 

5949. Moreno, J. L. Ontology of group forma- 
tion. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 346-348.—The 
author distinguishes between therapy groups, training 
groups, and encounter groups.—X. HW’. Deming. 

5950. Naegele, Kaspar D. Attachment and 
alienation: Complimentary aspects of the work of 
Durkheim and Simmel. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 
580—589.—Both men viewed social arrangements as 
involving coherence, differentiation, involvement, and 
alienation. Durkheim can serve as a direct model for 
further work. Simmel cannot be directly continued, 
but he reminds us of what there is to see.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

5951. Pepitone, Albert, & Kleiner, Robert. The 
effects of threat and frustration on group cohe- 
siveness. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 192-199. 

A field experiment concerned with the effects of 
threat and frustration upon cohesiveness seemed to 
justify several conclusions. (a) A _ reduction in 
threat seems to increase cohesiveness. (b) A reduc 
tion in frustration does not increase cohesiveness. 
(c) A catharsis of hostility may increase the attrac 
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tiveness of teams toward which hostility is directed. 
(d) Strong frustration may produce “a withdrawal 
symptom consisting of reduced interteam competition 
and increased intrateam cooperation.”—P. LE. Lichten 
stein, 

5952. Plank, Emma N. (Western Reserve U.) 
Reactions of mothers of twins in a child study 
group. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 196-204. 

Little is known about the impact of having twins 
on the mother. Mothers of twins clubs are springing 
up all over the country. A study group. formed by 
such a club helped focus attention on the special 
problems of these mothers. They showed easy identi- 
fication with each other, a tendency to utter and accept 
mutual criticism, preoccupation with their position as 
mothers of twins, great devotion to their organization, 
a strong and deep pride in their situation.—X. E. Perl. 

5953. Queen, Stuart A. Social disorganization. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 167-175.—This is a critical 
review of the development of several theories of social 
disorganization. Several alternative frames of refer- 
ence are suggested for further research.—M. Muth. 

5954. Richardson, Alan. The assimilation of 
British immigrants in Australia. Hum. Relat., 1957, 
10, 157-166. 

5955. Riley, Matilda W., & Cohn, R. Control 
networks in informal groups. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 
30-49.—""This paper develops a theory of social con- 
trol networks, proposing that the dyadic relationships 
in informal groups may be differentiated and organ- 
ized in such a way as to channel the motivations of 
some members in conformist, others in deviant, direc- 
tions.” Utilizing data from a panel study of 2500 
ninth and tenth grade students from 15 high schools 
it demonstrates a tendency toward cognitive differ- 
entiation (a positive feeling leads to emphasis on a 
person’s conformity and negative feelings leads to 
emphasis on deviance). “. .. the social controls 
which converge upon any given member of the group 
derive, not from a single subject, but from a com- 
posite of all the subjects in his network.”—H. P 
Shelley. 

5956. Schnore, Leo F. Social morphology and 
human ecology. mer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 620-634. 
—A re-examination of Durkheim's Division of Labo 
shows that a number of striking parallels are found 
between his morphological thinking and the structural 
concepts and analytical apparatus in use within human 
ecology throughout its development.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5957. Shaw, Marvin E., Rothschild, Gerard H., 
& Strickland, John F. (Johns Hopkins U.) De- 
cision processes in communication nets. /. abnorm 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 323-330.—In star, slash, and 
common communication nets, the “central S more than 
the peripheral S tries to change the opinion of those 
who disagree, but if he fails, he himself changes 
more .. . the presence of one supporter strengthens 
the resistance of a S relatively more than the mere 
reduction of size of opposition and more than the 
simple fact that the opposition is not unanimous .. . 
member satisfaction is a joint function of centrality 
and amount of support by other group members.” 15 
references.—R. S. Harper. 

5958. Sherif, Muzafer. 
the reduction of intergroup conflict. 


Superordinate goals in 
Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1958, 63, 349-356.—In an experimental study 
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of intergroup relations it was found that intergroup 
conflict was reduced by the introduction of goals 
which were compellingly shared by members of the 
groups and which required the collaborative efforts 
of all.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5959. Smith, Harvey L. Contingencies of pro- 
fessional differentiation. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 
410-414.—An investigation of some of the stresses 
found in the progressive development of the profes- 
sions, especially those stresses which must be dealt 
with by the policymakers in the professions so that the 
professions to which they owe their allegiance will be 
both stable and flexible in the course of meeting their 
responsibilities to an eternally changing social order. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

5960. Spillius, James. Natural disaster and po- 
litical crisis in a Polynesian society: An explora- 
tion of operational research. Hum. Relat., 1957, 
10, 113-125. 19 references. 

5961. Steiner, Ivan D., & Dodge, Joan S. Inter- 
personal perception and role structure as deter- 
minants of group and individual efficiency. Hum. 
Relat., 1956, 9, 467-480. 


5962. Taft, Ronald. A psychological model for 
the study of social assimilation. Hum. Relat., 1957, 
10, 141-156.—28 references. 

5963. Uhlmann, F. W., & Fiedler, F. E. (U. Illi- 
nois) Choices of fraternity presidents for leader- 
ship and maintenance roles. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 498.—4 officers from each of 20 social fraternities 
“completed a sociometric questionnaire containing two 
questions regarding preferences for executive leader- 
ship, and three questions of psyche-telic nature, i.e., 
choices for roommate, double-date partner, and a 
person in whom one could confide about personal 
problems. ... Of the 59 officers (other than the 
presidents) 41 selected the president as leader, but 
only four preferred him as a double-date partner or 
confidant, and only one preferred him as a roommate. 
These findings appear to indicate that the leadership 
and maintenance functions are not related, and may 
in fact be incompatible, even though one of the group’s 
primary functions is to provide social activities and 
counseling for its members.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5964. Vasantharajaiah, H. D. (U. Mysore) 
Temperament and social distance. Psychol. Stud., 


Mysore, 1958, 3, 36.—A modified social distance scale : 


of Hartley was administered to a group of 50 cyclo- 
thymes and 50 schizothymes, as found by a personality 
inventory. The conclusions show that: cyclothymes 
tend to be more tolerant, the prejudice obtains the 
same direction in both, there is an in-group attitude 
towards the group to which the Ss belong and an 
out-group attitude towards the other group, highest 
intolerance is shown towards the racial groups.—U. 
Pareek. 

5965. Walsh, Mary Elizabeth, & Furfey, Paul 
Hanly. (Catholic U.) Social problems and social 
action. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. 
xiv, 465 p. $5.95.—This book is written against 
the background of contemporary conditions. After a 
preliminary introduction to social problems, the au- 
thors discuss specific considerations on juvenile de- 
linquency, medical care, the family, and the adult 
criminal. Every discussion is made highly pertinent 
to current social problems existing in our country 
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today. One radically new concept is developed in a 
chapter on the subproletariat. This focuses attention 
on an entire social class often overlooked by sociol- 
ogists.—S. M. Amatora. 

5966. Wedge, Bryant M. (Ed.) Psychosocial 
problems of college men. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
Univer. Press, 1958. vii, 291 p. $6.50.—This collec- 
tion of 14 papers by members of the staff of the Divi- 
sion of Student Mental Hygiene, Department of Uni- 
versity Health, Yale University is concerned with the 
relation of personality patterns to experience, behavior, 
and performance in the college setting. The various 
authors’ sociological, psychological, psychiatric, and 
psychoanalytic orientations are applied as the foci of 
concern moves from consideration of the social milieu 
of Yale to the internal organization of personalities. 
Topics treated include: psychosocial position of the 
college man, satisfaction and college experience, per- 
sonality and academic achievement, differences in com- 
petitive ability in athletics, leaving college because of 
emotional problems, those who use the college mental 
hygiene clinic, group psychotherapy in the college 
setting, the borderline patient, fear of homosexuality, 
identity diffusion, intellectual achievement and identi- 
fication, and treatment of idiosyncratic adaptation.— 
A. E, Wessman. 

5967. Wilmer, Harry A. (USN Medical Re- 
search Institute, Bethesda, Md.) People need 
people: A therapeutic community in a U. S. Navy 
psychiatric ward. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 163- 
169.—A description of a therapeutic community op- 
erating in connection with a receiving ward at a 
psychiatric treatment center. It is suggested that this 
procedure may prove itself a valuable contribution to 
social psychiatry —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5968. Wohl, Richard R., & Strauss, Anselm. 
Symbolic representation and the urban milieu. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 523-532.—Verbal repre- 
sentation of cities has a formal nature; it is a collec- 
tive, as well as a personal, representation. The avail- 
able devices for such representations are popularly, 
frequently, and flexibly used.—R. M, Frumkin. 

5969. Wolff, Kurt H. The challenge of Durk- 
heim and Simmel. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 590- 
596.—A comparison of Durkheim and Simmel pri- 
marily in terms of their being men and philosophers. 
Consideration is given to their philosophical aims, as 
well as their proximity to, and distance from, con- 
temporary sociologists. Simmel is held to be far less 
time-bound than Durkheim. His aim is prepond- 
erantly theoretical and historical; Durkheim’s, pre- 
dominantly practical and historical—R. M. Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 5055, 5148, 5151, 5297, 5667, 
5712, 5779, 6800, 6817, 6966, 7110) 


Metnops & MEASUREMENTS 


5970. Alexander, Irving E., Colley, Randolph S., 
& Adlerstein, Arthur M. Is death a matter of in- 
difference? J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 277-—283.—Psychol- 
ogists have studied death very little, in contrast to 


literature, religion, the arts, etc. A 27-word associa- 
tion list was divided into topics of sex, school, death, 
and basal (presumable nonaffect-laden [sunset, insect, 
criminal, etc.]) and administered to 31 Princeton 
undergraduates. Measures were PGR and latency of 
response time. Words related to death (funeral, 
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death, burial) caused greater response than basic 
words equivalent to frequency of usage, length, etc. 
19 references.—R. W. Husband. 

5971. Bennis, Warren; Burke, Richard; Cutter, 
Henry; Harington, Herbert, & Hoffman, Joyce. 
(Boston U.) A note on some problems of meas- 
urement and prediction in a training group. Group 
l’sychother., 1957, 10, 328-341.—An attempt was 
to predict individual behavior in a training 
group. 7 paper-and-pencil tests were given, one of 
these was a sociometric scale. Correlation among 
these were low with only a few being significant. 
“Home made” measures proved to be the most val- 
uable of those tested—R. W. Deming. 

5972. Borgatta, E. F., Cottrell, L. S, Jr, & 
Mann, J. H. (Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y.) 
The spectrum of individual interaction character- 
istics: An inter-dimensional analysis. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 279-319.—"This research attempted to 
replicate work reported by Carter that indicated three 
factors were sufficient to account for most of the 
variance in the ratings of interaction. 47 graduate 
students participated in 5 small groups in roles which 
rotated among the members. Rankings of peers were 
obtained for 16 personality trait names, 24 behavioral 
descriptive categories, and other salient variables. 
Bales’ category system was utilized in classifying the 
groups’ behavior. Intercorrelations were calculated 
and factor-analyzed according to the complete centroid 
technique. Two major factors, Individual assertive- 
ness and Sociability, . . . corresponded directly to 
Carter’s work.” 3 other factors were found: manifest 
intelligence, task interest, and manifest emotionality. 
Data are examined in detail—C. H. Ammons. 

5973. Brim, Orville G., Jr., & Hoff, David B. 
Individual and situational differences in desire for 
certainty. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 225- 
229.—The correlation was determined between Ss’ 
extremity of response on several attitude and judg- 
ment instruments and scores on a test of desire for 
certainty. “Significant correlations were obtained 
between response extremity and test scores, suggest 
ing that individual differences in desire for certainty 
are consistent from one measure to another.” In 
another study it was shown that the strength of the 
desire for certainty can be increased and decreased by 
situational influences. 24 references.—P. E. Lichten- 
stem. 

5974. Calabria, Frank M. Sociometric group 
structure and improvement of social dancing skill 
in recreation groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1845.—Abstract. 

5975. Cantril, Hadley. (Inst. International Social 
Research, Princeton) The politics of despair. New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. xv, 269 p. $5.00.—French 
and Italian communist voters were studied from the 
viewpoint that “what is ‘real’ is whatever an individ- 
ual experiences as real... not something existing 

. outside of man. .. .” Conceptual framework is 
given in chapters on the reality world and ingredients 
of faith, ‘The interviewed workers reported that a 
feeling of “being robbed by the ruling class” and 
being neglected by the “system” were among the main 
frustrations. Communist party members have faith 
in the party; nonmembers trust not even the com- 
munists although they vote for them. Fluidity of 
opinions was studied experimentally and by the impact 
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of Hungarian revolt. Abstracts of matched pairs. 
Details of opinion stability tests —E. Bakis. 

5976. Carey, Gloria L., Rogow, Arnold A., & 
Farrell, Calista. The relationship between the F 
scale and aphorism usage and agreement. J. /’sy- 
chol., 1957, 43, 163-167.—This study pays attention to 
the form of the items on the F (Fascism) scale, to 
determine their role in scale validity. 4 groups of Ss 
rated each aphorism (values based on affirmation o1 
denial of values consistent with or based on dem 
ocratic ethics of ideals) according to the extent that 
they heard others use the expression, used it them- 
selves, and with which they agreed. Correlations 
between F-scale score, aphorism usage, and agree- 
ment scores were high and positive, thus suggesting 
that this scale may well be measuring agreement with 
values expressed in an authoritarian manner; these 
values may or may not be consistent with an anti- 
democratic attitude.—R. W. Husband. 

5977. Cooper, Alva C. (Hunter Coll.) The 
Strong group scales and primary interest patterns. 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 461-464.—A comparison 
of Strong Vocational Interest Blanks with scores of 
A on an original group scale with those which had no 
score of A on any group scale showed that a score 
less than A on a group scale indicated the absence of 
primary interest patterns, but a score of A on a group 
scale did not indicate any certainty of primary interest 
patterns, except in the case of Group IX. It is con- 
cluded that the use of group scales is not warranted 
in counseling, especially with college students.—G. S. 
Speer. 

5978. Corah, Norman L., Feldman, Marvin J., 
Cohen, Ira S., Gruen, Walter; Meadow, Arnold, & 
Ringwall, Egan A. (U. Buffalo) Social desirabil- 
ity as a variable in the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule. J/. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 70-72. 

-The present study investigated the extent to which 
social desirability influences responses to a short form 
of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. The 
results indicate that the factor of social desirability is 
still an important influence since, in a statistically sig- 
nificant number of item pairs, judges had a definite 
preference for one member of the pair as being more 
desirable. Also, the preferences of judges in terms of 
social desirability correlated highly with actual 
choices of another group of Ss who took the scale as 
a standard personality test."—A. J. Bachrach. 

5979. Cowell, Charles C. (Purdue U.) Validat- 
ing an index of social adjustment for high school 
use. Kes. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ., 
1958, 29, 7-18.—‘“The purpose of this study was to 
further develop and validate an instrument that would 
discriminate and quantify the degree of social adjust- 
ment in high school youth and to provide a tentative 
index scale for this purpose.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5980. Crockett, Walter H. (USAF Personnel & 
Training Research Center, Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
The effect on attitude change of majority opinion 
presented with and without arguments. USAl 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
35. vi, 30 p—A questionnaire was designed to elicit 
attitudes toward Negro segregation. This was ad- 
ministered to 214 students at Michigan State Normal 
College. Approximately one month later, the first 
experimental group was informed of the alleged ma- 
jority opinion opposing Negro segregation while the 
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second experimental group was given the same ma- 
jority opinion together with supporting arguments 
supposed to have been cited by the group. Attitude 
changes in the 3 groups were analyzed as were also 
measures of cognitive range and the intensity, or 
affect, associated with the attitude. (17 references.) 
—R. V. Hamilton. 


5981. Davis, James A. On criteria for scale re- 
lationships. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 371-380.—It 
is suggested that scaling covers a range of research 
problems and that combinations of specific criteria 
provide more straightforward answers than a single 
coefficient of scalability—R. M. Frumkin. 

5982. Davis, John Marcell. (Yale U. School of 
Medicine, New Haven, Conn.) The transitivity of 
preferences. Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 26-33.—Transitiv- 
ity refers to the situation where A is preferred to B. 
and B is preferred to C, and A is preferred to C. The 
possible existence of intransivity (C preferred to A) 
has been noted in both economic and psychological 
literature. This paper presents 2 experiments which 
show that intransitivity may be explained as a result 
of random choices among indifferent objects.—J. 
Arbit. 

5983. Ellis, Robert A. The continuum theory of 
social stratification: A critical note. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1958, 42, 269-273.—This is a critical examina- 
tion of the logical and methodological flaws in strati- 
fication research which underlies the continuum the- 
ory, and which indicate that there is insufficient evi- 
dence for rejecting the validity of social class concept. 
The author suggests that a successful resolution of 
the issue will depend upon the researchers’ recogniz- 
ing the problem and choosing the appropriate con- 
ceptual scheme.—M. Muth. 

5984. Filipello, F., Berg, H. W., & Webb, A. D. 
(U. California, Davis) A sampling method for 
household surveys: I. Panel recruitment for test- 
ing wines. Food Tech., 1958, 12, 387-390.—To meet 
the objective of a panel of households with incomes 
between 3 and 10 thousand dollars and consisting of 
only 25% of regular wine users, probability samples 
were drawn in a small and in a Jarge city by taking 
names from the telephone book. Each family was 
sent a letter explaining the purpose of the panel, ask- 
ing for information on income and wine usage, and 
inviting participation in a series of wine use tests. 
Prepaid return envelopes were provided. A second 
mailing was made to nonresponders on the first mail- 
ing. Over-all response was 73% for the small city, 
with 41% eligible for the panel. In the large city, 
response varied from 49% from low income areas to 
71% from high income areas, and there were about 
45% eligibles. University letter-head brought signifi- 
cantly higher response than a commercial letter-head. 
A simplified letter produced significantly higher re- 
sponse in a low income area.—D. R. Peryam. 

5985. Fine, Bernard J. (Army QMR&D Ctr., 
Natick, Mass.) Conclusion-drawing, communicator 
credibility, and anxiety as factors in opinion 
change. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 369-374. 
—Ss’ attitudes toward biological warfare and position 
on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale were assessed. 
4 experimental groups then read an article on biolog- 
ical warfare. The articles differed in the source at- 
tributed to the article and in the explicitness of the 
conclusion regarding the effectiveness of biological 
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warfare. Opinion change was greater for Ss in “ex- 
plicit” groups, for Ss with high anxiety, and for Ss 
with high residual concern. No relationship was 
found between opinion change and expressed know]l- 
edge of communicator’s position or credibility of 
source. 22 references.—R. S. Harper. 


5986. Goodchilds, Jacqueline Desire. Effects of 
being witty on position in the social structure of 
asmall group. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1122.— 
Abstract. 


5987. Grant, Donald Lindsay. An exploratory 
study of halo effect in rating. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1096—-1099.—Abstract. 


5988. Hardy, Kenneth R. (Brigham Young U.) 
Determinants of conformity and attitude change. 
J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 289-294.—“College 
males varying in affiliative motivation were subjected 
to a group-influence situation where their previously 
measured attitudes toward divorce was either unan- 
imously opposed, or opposed with the exception of 
one supporter. The subject’s public reaction (con- 
formity) was measured, and also his private response 
(attitude change). The results indicated conformity 
to be a joint function of affiliative motivation and 
conditions of social support, with roughly similar but 
less significant results for attitude change.” 19 ref- 
erences.—R. S. Harper. 


5989. Harvey, O. J., & Rutherford, Jeanne. 
Gradual and absolute approaches to attitude 
change. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 61-68.—This study 
is concerned with: (a) can attitudes be changed more 
effectively by an approach that starts with the position 
of the S and attempts to change him by small degrees 
or by the approach which from the outset argues for 
the desired terminal point without regard to the S's 
position; (b) effects of extreme discrepancies between 
source’s and S’s evaluations. Weak or strong con- 
cepts of autokinetic movement were established by 
varying trial frequency and verbal reward and punish- 
ment for 64 Ss. The findings include: (a) greater 
change in the weaker than in the stronger concept, 
(b) for weaker concepts greater change is effected by 
the larger and absolute discrepancy, (c) for weak 
attitudes the greatest change will be effected by a 
large and absolute discrepancy.—H. P. Shelley. 


5990. Hovland, Carl I., & Pritzker, Henry A. 
Extent of opinion change as a function of amount 
of change advocated. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 257-261.—“Three different degrees of change in 
opinion were advocated by communications presented 
in such a way as to be independent of the recipient's 
own position.” Communications advocating most ex- 
treme change had the greatest influence, those ad- 
vocating moderate change had the next greatest in- 
fluence, and those advocating the smallest change had 
the least influence. At the same time the ratio of 
change produced to that advocated declined, average 
amounts of change being 58%, 62%, and 88%, re- 
spectively, of the amount of change advocated.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

5991. Jurjevich, Joseph C., Jr. (State Teachers 
Coll., Plattsburgh, N. Y.) What do parents say 
about experimentation in our schools? Education, 
1958, 18, 406-407.—This study was based on a ques- 
tionnaire survey submitted to parents. The study 
shows the parents’ reaction to the experimental pro- 
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gram being carried out in a school curriculum. The 
study is analyzed, tables included.—S. M. Amatora. 


5992. Kamenetzky, Joseph, & Schmidt, Hans. 
Effects of personal and impersonal refutation of 
audience counterarguments on attitude change. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 200-203.—“The pres 
ent experiment compared the effectiveness of personal 
and impersonal modes of refuting audience counter- 
arguments in changing attitudes toward the abolition 
of student deferments. There was no evidence that 
personal refutation was any more or any less effective 
in this respect than impersonal refutation; nor were 
there any significant differences in the extent to which 
recipients (a) comprehended the speaker's intended 
conclusion or (b) discounted the talk as being biased 
or unfair. For the personal refutation group the more 
a subject discounted the appeal, the less favorable he 
was to the speaker's proposition; this relationship did 
not obtain for the impersonal refutation group.” 
P. Ei. Lichtenstein. 


5993. Kipnis, Dorothy McBride. Interaction be- 
tween members of bomber crews as a determinant 
of sociometric choice. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 263- 
70 

5994. Mackinnon, William J., & Centers, Rich- 
ard. Social-psychological factors in public orien- 
tation toward an out-group. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
63, 415-419.—In an opinion survey in a large urban 
community, opinions toward the Soviet Union seemed 
to be predominantly based on newspaper influence. 
Persons with authoritarian personalities were most 
strongly opposed to receiving any information about 
Soviet society and strongly approved using atomic 


bombs to stop propaganda from coming from Russian 
Rk. M. Frumkin. 


ships at sea 


5995. Maclean, Malcolm §., Jr., & Pinna, Luca. 
Distance and news interest: Scarperia, Italy. /our 
nalism Ouart., 1958, 35, 36-48.—It was “hypothesized 
that people would differ in degree of interest in news 
about near places and news about far places.” 
measure of interest in places was constructed. 37! 
persons in Scarperia, Italy were asked to indicate 
their interest in news about locations ranging from 
China to Borgo San Lorenzo. Their interest in each 
place was rated on a 5-point scale from “none” to “a 
lot.” How close a place was to these respondents 
related closely to their average interest in news about 
it—a correlation of .88 between physical distance and 
“psychological distance.” Individual variations could 
be explained in terms of differences in general news 
interest, political attitude, and local pride.—D. E. 
Veister 

5996. Masling, Joseph Melvin. The efficiency of 
three rigidity tests in predicting group behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1494—-1495.—Abstract. 

5997. Michael, John Francis. An attempt to 
check and extend the Ethnocentrism-Rigidity 
Hypothesis. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1100- 
1101.—Abstract. 

5998. Milholland, John E. (U. Michigan) The 
scale values of statements of attitude toward the 
law after a 25-year interval. J. abnorm. soc. Psy 
chol., 1958, 56, 131-132. 

5999. Mouton, Jane S. (U. Texas) Training 
for decision-making in groups in a university 
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laboratory. Group Psychother., 1957, 10, 342-345.— 
A description is given of a laboratory course in which 
group interaction is the focus. “An approach to per- 
sonal and social training different than that in voca 
tional counseling or in therapeutic treatment.”—R. IV. 
Deming. 

6000. Piltz, Albert, & O’Regan, William. ( De- 
troit Public Schools) Non-response and non-quan- 
tifiable data in sample surveys. J. Educ. Res., 1957, 
51, 143-147.—A method is described by means of 
which it is possible to deal with the question whether 
in view of nonresponse in a sample survey it is pos- 
sible to use information obtained from respondees to 
draw inferences concerning the entire population. The 
method employed depends upon the use of background 
information obtained concerning a random sample of 
nonrespondees.—M. Murphy. 


6001. Poch, Susanne Marie. A study of changes 
in personal constructs as related to interpersonal 
prediction and its outcomes. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1109-1111.—Abstract. 


6002. Rescher, Nicholas. (Lehigh U.) On pre- 
diction and explanation. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 1958, 
8, 281-290.—From the standpoint of logical structure 
prediction and explanation are not identical. Predic- 
tion concerns the future, while explanation concerns 
the past. Considering the actual state of scientific 
knowledge, explanation enjoys a more favorable 
epistemological status than prediction. Prediction 
should be classified as an evidential rather than as an 
explanatory mode of reasoning.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6003. Riedl, Otto Martin. Rationality in the 
determination of the socio-economic attitudes of a 
demographically homogeneous group of semi- 
skilled and unskilled manual workers. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1520-1521.—Abstract. 

6004. Schaefer, Earl S., & Bell, Richard Q. ( Nat. 
Inst. Ment. Health, Bethesda, Md.) Patterns of 
attitudes toward child rearing and the family. /. 
abnorm, soc, Psychol., 1957, 54, 391-395.—24 scales of 
the Parental Attitude Research Instrument were ad- 
ministered to 100 student nurses. A centroid factor 
analysis of the scales revealed 5 relatively independent 
factors: suppression and interpersonal distance, hostile 
rejection of the homemaking role, excessive demand 
for striving, over-possessiveness, and hostile punitive 
control. Similarity of these factors to behavior and 
attitudes of parents of emotionally disturbed children 
and to factors isolated from the Fels Parent Behavior 
Scales was noted. This measuring instrument may 
permit prediction of different patterns of mother-child 
interaction. 19 references.—R. S. Harper. 


6005. Selvin, Hanan C. Durkheim’s Suicide and 
problems of empirical research. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1958, 63, 607-619.—The theoretical content of Durk- 
heim’s Suicide (see 28: 6233) has been thoroughly 
discussed, but relatively little attention has been paid 
to the methodological aspects. Durkheim’s empirical 
analyses are multivariate: each additional variable is 
systematically incorporated into the relationships that 
have previously been studied. The analyses are also 
replicative: the same relationship is studied in widely 
varying contexts. A careful study of the consequences 
of these procedures, both intended and unintended, 
yields valuable insights into current problems of theo- 
retically oriented empirical research.—R. M. Frumkin. 
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6006. Staunton, J. Donald. A survey of public 
attitudes toward selling as a career. Mgmt. Rev., 
1958, 47, 9-13, 72-79.—Results of a 12-question sur- 
vey of more than 3000 undergraduates in 31 United 
States colleges and universities are presented. Free 
association responses with the word “salesman” are 
reported for sales students and nonsales students. 
Selling was ranked low in security among occupa- 
tions ; considered a means to management rather than 
a career in itself; and found to have low public 
acceptance.—A. J. Kubany. 

6007. Stoltz, R. E. (Southern Methodist U.) 
Note on the intercorrelation of Edwards’ Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule variables. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 239-241.—"The intercorrelations of 
variables from the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, or any other forced choice instrument, can- 
not be taken as satisfactory indicators of the extent 
of variable independence. The scores from such an 
instrument are ipsative in nature and do not conform 
to the requirements of the product moment correlation 
coefficient. A suggestion is made as to possible meth- 
ods of estimating the extent to which the variables are 
independent and free of the effects of social desirabil- 
ity when the scores on the variables are derived in a 
normative fashion.”—C. H. Ammons. 

6008. Struening, Elmer Louis. The dimensions, 
distribution and correlates of authoritarianism in 
a midwestern university faculty population. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 314.—Abstract. 


6009. Tagiuri, R., Kogan, N., & Long, L. M. K. 
(Harvard U.) Differentiation of sociometric 
choice and status relations in a group. Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 523-526.—“In 106 private secondary 
school boys, systematic differences were observed in 
the sociometric status of persons selected depending 
upon whether the person was (a) chosen but not per- 
ceived as choosing, (b) chosen and perceived as 
choosing, or (c) not chosen but perceived as choosing. 
The status of persons chosen only is significantly 
higher than that of persons both chosen and perceived 
as choosing. This difference, however, is reversed 
when the status of the person choosing reaches very 
high levels. Persons perceived as choosing but not 
chosen are of lower status than persons chosen. The 
addition of the perceptual component to the traditional 
sociometric procedure is useful in the analysis of the 
status relationships between persons choosing and 
persons chosen.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6010. Taylor, Irving A. Perceptual closure and 
extreme social attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1125-—1126.—Abstract. 


6011. Weiss, Walter. 


Opinion congruence with 
a negative source on one issue as a factor in- 


fluencing agreement on another issue. /. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 180-186.—An experiment was 
designed to test the hypothesis “that a statement by a 
communicator of opinion congruence with the com- 
municatees on an issue of importance to them will 
facilitate the opinion-change effectiveness of a follow- 
ing, persuasive communication on a different topic.” 
The data collected on 120 college student Ss tended to 
confirm the hypothesis —P. FE. Lichtenstein. 

6012. Worchel, Philip. (U. Texas) The con- 
trol of hostility in group training. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1957, 10, 319-327.—The place and meaning of 
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hostility which arises in a therapy group situation is 
contrasted with the hostility which arises from train- 
ing groups. After making the distinction various 
theoretical solutions to the control of hostility are 
discussed. 18 references—R. W. Deming. 

6013. Wright, C. R., & Hyman, Herbert H. 
(UCLA) Voluntary association memberships of 
American adults: Evidence from national sample 
surveys. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 284-294.—"A 
secondary analysis of two national and several local 
surveys provides evidence on the topics: the pattern 
of membership in voluntary associations of Americans 
in general and of such specific subgroups as class and 
religion; some possible determinants of membership, 
for example, socio-economic status; and certain cor- 
relates of membership which relate to civic participa- 
tion, for example, interest in public issues and voting.” 
—G. H. Frank. 

6014. Zaynor, Wesley Carl. The effects of 
amount of consummatory activity on approach 
tendencies of the rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2232-2233.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5678, 5863, 6078) 
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6015. Bakonyi, Stefano. Divergence and con- 
vergence in culture and communication. /. Com- 
munication, 1958, 8, 24-30.—*The question has been 
raised as to whether representatives of different cul- 
tures operate with different emotional values and with 
diverging concepts and, if so, whether and how such 
differences and divergencies are characteristic of and 
specific for individual cultures. . . . The lesson to be 
derived . . . is that there exists a correlation between 
the type which a particular culture represents and the 
proportion of unspecific to specific elements in its con- 
tent. This may tentatively be expressed in the form 
of the following ‘law’: The more primitive a culture 
is, the more unspecific are its emotional values and 
concepts f 
values and concepts is inherent in the very process of 
cultural advance.”—D. E., Meister. 

6016. Beck, Samuel J. (Chm.), Adams, Walter 
A., de Villiers, David Z., & Williams, T. Glyne. 
Segregation-integration: Some psychological re- 
alities. Round Table, 1957. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1958, 28, 12-35.—The purpose of this round 
table, as outlined by the chairman, was to look for 
psychologic light on the segregation-integration be- 
haviors in the United States and to obtain a glimpse 
of deeper personality forces that produce these be- 
haviors. Patterns of culture and social adjustment 
were discussed by Adams. De Villiers of South 
Africa evaluated race relations in this atomic age. 
Psychiatric aspects of desegregation were examined 
by Williams. Kirkpatrick described the success of 
integration in a municipal psychiatric hospital in a 
segregated state. And Eisenberg explained that the 
community will never be ready for desegregation if 
we rely upon educational methods while retaining the 
faulty social structure. Clinical experience teaches 
that change in patterns of behavior brought about by 
social redirection, does subsequently change attitudes 
and values.—R. E. Perl. 

6017. Brazziel, William F., Jr. (Southern UV.) 
Meeting the psychosocial crises of Negro youth 
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through a coordinated guidance service. /. Negro 
Educ., 1958, 27, 79-83.—A guidance program offered 
to every student during his attendance in the public 
school system should consist of the following services: 
student inventory and appraisal, information and 
orientation, counseling and psychotherapy, and place 
ment and follow up. Implementation of these services 
is briefly discussed.—C. K. Bishop. 

6018. Bustamante, José Angel. 
cultural patterns in psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psy 
chother., 1957, 11, 803-812.—In the treatment of 
polycultural patients, it is necessary to be able to 
assess their cultural backgrounds in order to evaluate 
instinctual repression and degree of adjustment. 
Dream symbolism, as it reflects cultural heritage, is 
presented to illustrate this point—L. N. Solomon. 

0019. Culbertson, Frances M. Modification of 
an emotionally held attitude through role playing. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 230-233.—Ss 
shifted their attitudes toward Negro integration in 
housing and their general attitude toward the Negro 
in the direction of role experience. Role players 
shifted to a greater degree than observers. —P. E. 
Lichtenstein, 

6020. Deutsch, Martin (Chm.) (SPSSI Commit 
tee on Desegregation of Schools) The role of the 
social sciences in desegregation: A Symposium. 
New York: B'nai B'rith Anti-Defamation League, 
1958. 48 p. $.50.—The general thesis advanced is 


Importance of 


that the desegregation of the schools, under the edicts 
of the Supreme Court in 1954 and later, represents a 
major independent variable and that the conditions 
and consequences of the operation of this factor af- 


fords unusual opportunities for  interdisciplinary 
understanding of and insight into numerous phenom- 
ena of individual and group behavior. Bernard 
Fischman states the lawyer’s case, and other papers 
reflecting “current research and thinking” in the 
following areas are also presented in relation to the 
desegregation process: churches and religion ( Setsuko 
M. Nishi), opinion research (Robert T. Bower), 
psychiatry (Rutherford B. Stevens), sociology ( Mel- 
vin M. Tumin), and field studies ( Bonita H. Valien). 
Martin Deutsch outlines specific research problems 
(involving “interrelationships among attitudinal, per- 
sonality, behavioral, and social factors’) concerning 
desegregation, to which a “multivariate, multidis- 
ciplinary approach” would be most fruitful; while 
Nevitt Sanford and Otto Klineberg set forth the 
larger context and perspective in which the individual 
presentations are made.—S. O. Roberts. 

6021. Dwyer, Robert J. (Idaho State Coll.) A 
report on patterns of interaction in desegregated 
schools. J. educ. Sociol., 1958, 31, 253-256.—Data 
for the study were obtained by interviews with admin- 
istrators, teachers, and students, questionnaires, and 
direct observation in this study of 7 school districts in 
central Missouri, where desegregation had occurred 
in some form. Findings of the study are reported in 
detail. The author concludes that as findings become 
available, through more research, schools may employ 
techniques to avoid potential tension producing situa- 
tions and to encourage interaction in appropriate 
situations. —S. M. Amatora. 

6022. Feshbach, Seymour, & Singer, Robert. (U. 
Pennsylvania) The effects of personal and shared 
threats upon social prejudice. /. abnorm. soc. 
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Psychol., 1957, 54, 411-416.—The effects of varying 
types of threat-arousing communications upon the ex- 
pression of social prejudice was examined. Personal 
threat groups showed a greater increase in social 
prejudice than did the control group. Shared threat 
groups showed a decrease in prejudice in comparison 
with the control group.—X. S. Harper. 

6023. French, John R. P., Jr., & Zajonc, Robert 
B. An experimental study of cross-cultural norm 
conflict. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 218-224. 
—An experimental study was conducted in which 
normative conflict of foreign students was examined. 
From a treatment of norms as force-fields, predictions 
were made about the resolution of intergroup norm 
conflict under two conditions of situational potency of 
membership. It was hypothesized that the resolution 
of intergroup norm conflict favors the norm of the 
group whose situational potency is increased. The 
results obtained did not show the clarity necessary for 
a definitive validation of the hypotheses. The major 
analyses led to acceptable levels of significance in only 
half of the tests made; nevertheless, all the results 
presented a consistent pattern in harmony with the 
theoretical formulation.”—P. FE. Lichtenstein. 


6024. Frumkin, Robert M. (New York Teachers 
College) Race, occupation, and social class in 
New York. J. Negro Educ., 1958, 27, 62-65.—Per- 
centage-wise there are more Negroes unemployed than 
Also, Negroes predominate in the unskilled 
occupations. It is suggested that planned parenthood 
be emphasized by Negro leaders. This will aid the 
Negro in obtaining better education, a higher social 
status, and a better competitive position for occupa- 
tions.—C. K. Bishop. 

6025. Frymier, J. R. (Temple U.) Relationship 
of aural perceptions to cultural situations. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 67-70.—‘“Ss from different cul 
tural situations tend to perceive the same sounds dif- 
ferently. The differences are both qualitative and 
quantitative, 64 Northern urban children having more 
perceptions and being more accurate than 91 Southern 
rural children. Further, Northern urban children 
have more perceptions about people and inanimate 
objects whereas Southern rural children have more 
perceptions about animals and mechanical objects.”— 
C. H, Ammons. 

6026. Gibbs, J. P., & Martin, Walter T. (U. 
California) Urbanization and natural resources: 
A study in organizational ecology. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1958, 23, 266-277.—“This paper describes an 
attempt to formulate and test a theory designed to 
explain differences among countries with respect to 
two related phenomenon—urbanization and metrop 
olization.”—G. H. Frank. 


6027. Glaser, D. (U. Ilinois) Dynamics of 
ethnic identification. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 
31-40.—Analysis of the psychosocial dynamics of 
ethnic identification through an identification pattern 
scale, the aetiology and ramification of change, re- 
sistance to change, and counter-change in ethnic 
ideology (prejudice).—G. H. Frank, 

6028. Glick, Clarence E., Higa, Alice T., Nose, 
Irene S., & Shibuya, Judith M. Changing attitudes 
toward the care of aged Japanese parents in 
Hawaii. Soc. Proc. Hawaii, 1958, 22, 9-20.—By 
custom the Japanese father formally retired at 60 and 


whites. 
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the eldest son became head of the house. Property 
and earnings passing to the son, he was expected to 
care for his parents and others of the household. This 
study reports opinions expressed by 24 Nisei eldest 
sons indicating almost all were willing to accept the 
traditional responsibility, though they planned not to 
ask it of their sons in turn, but showing certain 
changes in methods of carrying out the responsibility. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

6029. Jackson, Eureal Grant. The impact of 
environment on racial achievement. /. hum. Relat., 
1958, 6(2), 47-53.—Presents documented evidence to 
offset the half-truths enunciated in support of the 
racial inferiority of the Negro.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6030. Jenkins, Shirley. Intergroup empathy: 
An exploratory study of Negro and Puerto Rican 
groups in New York City. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1125.—Abstract. 

6031. Lemert, Edwin M. (U. California, Davis) 
The use of alcohol in three Salish Indian tribes. 
Quart. J. Stud, Alcohol, 1958, 19, 90-107.—Drinking 
originated by contact with white explorers and fur 
traders and conflicts with the Indians’ Catholic moral- 
ity—it functions as a release for aggression.—IlV’. L. 
Wilkins. 

6032. Lief, Harold I., & Stevenson, Ian P. (Tu- 
lane U. School Medicine) Psychological aspects of 
prejudice with special reference to desegregation. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 816-823.—A review of 
the knowledge of prejudice as a problem in mental 
health is offered from the following aspects: the 
nature of prejudice, factors which promote it, in- 
fluence of learning and education, and the influence of 


group relations on prejudice—N. H. Pronko. 


6033. Miller, D.C. (Pennsylvania State U.) In- 
dustry and community power structure: A com- 
parative study of an American and an English 
city. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 9-15—A com- 
parison of the source of community leadership in an 
American and English town of equal socioeconomic 
status.—G. H. Frank. 

6034. Mischel, Walter. (U. Colorado) Prefer- 
ence for delayed reinforcement: An experimental 
study of a cultural observation. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 57-61.—Ss included 53 male and 
female children between the ages of 7 and 9 in a rural 
Trinidad school. 35 were Negro and 18 were East 
Indian (29 males, 24 females). The “findings appear 
to have implications ... for further research on 
relationships between personality variables.” 15 ref- 
erences.—M. M. Gillet. 

6035. Obredane, André; Robaye, F., & Robaye 
E. Etude psychologique des noirs Asalampasu. 
[A psychological study of the Asalampasu tribe.] 
Brussels, Belgium: Academié royale des Sciences 
coloniales, 1958. 40 p.—The Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test was administered to 389 members of the 
Asalampasu Tribe in the Belgian Congo. The Ss 
ranged from 6 to 17 years old and had little contact 
with outsiders. The Ss experienced little difficulty 
with the task. The results indicated that there were 
less errors of orientation than of dimension or of 
form. The latter type of error diminished as age 
increased, and from 15 years on, all the types of errors 
evinced the same frequency. The findings were sub- 
jected to a factor analysis. The best Ss were the ones 
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who did the most in the shortest time with the least 
number of errors. However, as age increases the 
time variable becomes less important. Suggestions 
for extension to other cultures are included. 7-item 
bibliography.—L. A. Ostlund. 


6036. Olsen, Lionel R., & Kunhart, William E. 
(Hartnell Coll.) Foreign student reactions to 
American college life. /. educ. Sociol., 1958, 31, 
277-280.—Going to college in America represents a 
greater adjustment problem for a foreign student than 
a native born student. The present study based upon 
attitudes of 133 foreign students indicates that stu- 
dents place emphasis upon 3 areas of college life: 
human relations, physical properties of campuses, and 
courses and program.—S. M. Amatora. 


6037. Parin, Paul. Einige Charakterziige “primi- 
tiver” Afrikaner. [Some character traits of “primi- 
tive” Africans.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 11, 692-706. 
—A common personality type among West African 
Negroes shows a pattern of traits very much like that 
of Cervantes’ Sancho Panza: oral eroticism, con- 
geniality, and concrete intelligence controlled by the 
pleasure principle. Among indigenous Africians gen- 
erally the partial id drives are less confined and better 
integrated with the ego. At the same time the African 
“clan conscience” represents the dynamic counterpart 
to the superego introjects of modern western personal- 
ity structure —E. W. Eng. 

6038. Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Knoblock, H. 
(Ohio State U.) The contribution of some organic 
factors to school retardation in Negro children. 
J. Negro Educ., 1958, 27, 4-9.—The large number of 
organically damaged Negro children will create addi- 
tional problems in school desegregation. Studies 
show that inadequate prenatal nutrition, brain in- 
juries to the fetus and neofetus have a higher in- 
cidence among Negroes than whites. There is a 50% 
greater risk of prematurity for Negro infants, There 
is a similar association for prematures and the or- 
ganically injured in the low socioeconomic classes of 
whites.—C. K. Bishop. 

6039. Petersen, William. (U. Colorado) A gen- 
eral typology of migration. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1958, 23, 256—-266.—An analysis and categorization of 
human migratory movement.—G. H. Frank. 


6040. Preu, James. (Ed.) The Negro in Ameri- 
can society. Tallahassee, Fla.: Florida State Uni- 
ver., 1958. viii, 89 p.—This collection of papers “was 
written chiefly for the student or educated layman” 
and consists of “comments of a group of social scien- 
tists” on the Negro in American society. Anthropol- 
ogy, economics, and the views of Myrdal and Sumner 
are considered in relation to segregation and desegre- 
gation in 3 chapters; while the remaining 4 take up 
the psychological characteristics and the place of the 
Negro in southern agriculture, politics, and in the 
literature of American history.—S. O. Roberts. 


6041. Rose, Edward, & Willoughby, Gary. Cul- 
ture profiles and emphases. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
63, 476-491.—A comparative study of 20 cultures, 
using the Human Relations Area File, indicates that 
modern cultures exhibit a correlation between extent 
and type of emphasis on modern categories of culture, 
but that no corresponding correlation between extent 
and type of primitive emphasis seems to hold for 
primitive cultures.—R, M, Frumkin, 
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6042. Schultz, Raymond E. (Florida State U 
A comparison of Negro pupils ranking high with 
those ranking low in educational achievement. /. 
educ. Sociol., 1958, 31, 265-270 The results of the 
study were based upon 50 ninth grade Negro pupils 
who scored highest and 50 who scored lowest on a 
standardized achievement test in one Florida county. 
Results the study are analyzed, implications are 
discussed, and conclusions drawn.—S. M. Amatora. 


6043. Seward, Georgene. (Ed.) (U. Southern 
California) Clinical studies in culture conflict. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1958. xvii, 598 p. $7.00. 

In psychological treatment of members of minority 
groups it is important to take cultural factors into ac 
count and allowances must be made for basic differ 
ences \ series of case studies are presented by con 
tributors actively engaged in clinical practice who 
have a rich experience with patients of diversified 
cultural origins. The material has been restricted to 
conflicts associated with ethnic minority status in 
cluding: the Negro, the displaced European (Jew 
and Gentile), the American Indian, the Japanese, 
and a Spanish-speaking group. A wide range of 


ol 


psychopathology is covered by the cases so that cul- 


tural complications in diagnosing and treating a 
variety of conditions may be demonstrated.—F. Gold 
smith. 

6044. Smith, Howard Persifor. The effects of 

intercultural experience: A follow-up investiga- 
tion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 266-269. 
A mail questionnaire was sent to Ss 4% years after 
a summer spent in Europe. It was found that “be- 
havioral expression of cross-cultural friendship, as 
measured by correspondence and the sending of gifts 
over a long time-span following the intercultural ex 
perience, is most likely to transfer from a setting that 
facilitates the development of intensive personal rela 
tionships between Americans and foreigners. On the 
whole, both the short-run and long-run behavioral 
effects of the experience are limited in nature. A\l- 
though the original study revealed no short-run 
changes in general social attitudes, during the sub 
sequent 44-year period Ss became significantly less 
worldminded, less ethnocentric, authoritarian, 
and more conservative in their political and economic 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 


less 


views.” 


6045. Smythe, Hugh H. Human relations in 
Nigeria: The young elite. /. hum. Relat., 1958, 6 
(2), 54-72.—A portrait of Nigeria’s young elite who 
are faced with the tremendous task of helping an 
underdeveloped country grow and mature.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


6046. Steckler, George A. 
Treat. Ctr., Ohio) Authoritarian ideology in 
Negro college students. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 396-399.—Likert-like opinion-attitude scales 
of anti-Negro and anti-white ideologies, the Cali 
fornia E scale (anti-Negro subscale omitted), F scale, 
and a revision of the PEC scale were administered 
to Negro students in colleges with primarily Negro 
enrollment. Intercorrelations were moderate and posi- 
tive. Mean scores indicated group tendencies to dis- 
agree with ethnocentric and anti-white ideologies but 
to agree with authoritarian, anti-Negro, and conserva- 
tive ideologies. Concluded that Negro middle class 
attempts “to identify with stereotyped white middle- 
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class values and to dissociate itself from other 
Negroes.”—R. S. Harper. 

6047. Strech, Heinrich. Psycho-Historie oder 
Kulturhistorie. [Psycho-history or cultural history. ] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 11, 887-899.—Erich Neumann’s 
Jungian treatment of “The Great Mother” theme as- 
sumes the existence of a matriarchy at the historical 
basis of human culture. The historians of culture, 
however, have clearly shown that the earliest gods 
were the father-gods of the hunting cultures, and only 
subsequently were they succeeded by the mother-god- 
desses of the agricultural societies. The Jungian 
views of the genetic inheritance of archetypes, as well 
as the equating of “archetype” with “myth,” are simi 
larly in conflict with scientific knowledge.—F. W’. 
Eng. 

6048. Tiryakian, Edward A. The prestige evalu- 
ation of occupations in an underdeveloped coun- 
try: The Philippines. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 
390-399.—The ranking of 30 occupations by a sample 
of Filipino respondents was found to be similar to 
rankings of similar occupations in industrialized na- 
tions.—Rk. M. Frumkin. 

6049. Tumin, M., Barton, P., & Burrus, P. 
(Princeton U.) Education, prejudice and dis- 
crimination: A study in readiness for desegrega- 
tion. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 41-49.—The re- 
sults indicate that exposure to higher education, par- 
ticularly on a college level, affects the basic attitudes 
of southern whites to the Negro not by altering the 
basic prejudice, but by interposing ideas which help 
create a climate promoting the acceptance of desegre- 
gation.—G. H. Irank. 

6050. Weiss, Samuel A. Acceptance of Jews 
and gentiles by Jewish children. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 304—305.—Abstract. 

6051. Wittkower, E. D., & Fried, J. (McGill U.) 
Some problems of transcultural psychiatry. /nt. 
J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 3, 242-252.—A report of pre- 
liminary observations obtained in a project concerned 
with transcultural psychiatric studies. There 
needed a standardization in diagnosis, theory, and 
methodology in such studies if the findings are to be 
of help in understanding mental health and disorder in 
an international frame of reference —R. M. Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 5320, 5710, 5730, 5753, 
6116, 6797) 
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6052. Ackerman, Nathan W. The psychody- 
namics of family life. New York: Basic Books, 
1958. xvi, 379 p. $6.75.—“This book . . . presents 
a way of understanding health through the ‘emotional 
give and take’ of family relationships. It outlines a 
conceptual approach to emotional disturbance in the 
individual through analysis of the psychological con- 
tent of his family experience.” The interdependence 
of individual, family, and society is discussed in terms 
of Freudian theory and is illustrated with clinical 
therapeutic case material. 15-page bibliography.— 
H. P. David. 

6053. Altus, W. D. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) The broken home and factors of adjust- 
ment. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4,477,-—MMPI and ACE 
scores of 25 male freshmen from divorced homes were 
compared with those of 25 others from intact homes 
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Significantly higher mf scale mean score and a femi- 
nine Q-L score patterning were found for those Ss 
in the divorce group. The fact that these findings 
are different from those for Negro soldiers (which 
favored better adjustment for the broken-home group ) 
leads to the conclusion that the group in question 
should always be specified—C. H. Ammons. 


6054. Anon. Family buying decisions: Who 
makes them, who influences them? Print. Ink, 
1958, 264, 21-29.—Report of the fourth conference on 
consumer behavior at the University of Michigan. 
Influences inside the family have increasing power 
over the husband’s purchases, even his clothes and the 
family car. Upper and lower classes show the least 
cooperation between spouses in buying decisions. 
Middle class families show greatest cooperation. As 
children and relatives in a family increase, so does 
number of viewpoints influencing purchases, but dif- 
ferent families behave in different ways. Husband- 
wife decisions are focal point of advertising to the 
family —D. W. Twedt. 

6055. Baker, Oren Huling. (Colgate Divinity 
School, Rochester) Human nature under God. 
New York: Assoc. Press, 1958. xxiv, 316 p. $4.50. 
—This study of man’s internal life shows the parallel 
between individual development, from a biosocial self 
to an autonomous person, and Israel’s biblical history 
(Part 1). Part II explores man the person, the in- 
fluences of biology and culture, and the relationship of 
religion and therapy. Its “thesis is that religion is 


integral with the adventure of personality,” as re- 
flected in the Old and New Testaments, and as con- 
firmed by insights from modern behavioral sciences. 
4-page bibliography.—A. Eglash. 


6056. Bendix, Reinhard, & Howton, Frank W. 
Social mobility and the American business elite. 
Part I. Brit. J. Sociol., 1957, 8, 357-369.—The over- 
all finding is that the recruitment of the American 
business elite since 1801 has been remarkably stable 
in that they generally come from a highly favorable 
social and economic background. Only between 10 
and 20% of the business elite have come from humble, 
“working class” families. The Horatio Alger stories 
symbolizing American ideological equalitarianism are 
very much fiction instead of fact—R. M. Frumkin. 

6057. Broen, William E., Jr. A factor-analytic 
study of religious attitudes. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 176-179.—‘*Two basic religious atti- 
tude dimensions were isolated by inverse factor analy- 
sis. The first was described as a ‘Nearness of God’ 
dimension and the other as a ‘Fundamentalism-Hu- 
manitarianismin’ dimension. A Religious Attitude In- 
ventory with scales designed to measure these factors 
was constructed and subjected to cross-validational 
study."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6058. Constas, Helen. Max Weber’s two con- 
ceptions of bureaucracy. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 
400-409.—Weber operated with 2 conceptions of 
bureaucracy—the legal-rational and the charismatic— 
which he never fully clarified. The author distin- 
guished these as follows: charismatic bureaucracies 
are ends in themselves and are irresponsible; legal- 
rational bureaucracies, however, can be democratically 
controlled and are more rational_—R. M. Frumkin, 


6059. de Lys, Claudia. A treasury of parenthood 
and its folklore. New York: Robert Speller & Sons, 
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1958. 400 p. $5.00.—‘A comprehensive, non-tech- 
nical survey of the human scene and family, prenatal 
to puberty and adulthood, with a multitude of subjects 
intimately relating to birth, babies, growing-up, chil- 
dren, adolescents, unmarried and married adults. It 
is designed specifically for the reader to familiarize 
himself with brief but compact outlines of familiar 
subjects generously supported with enlightening in- 
formation and knowledge of authorities in their re- 
spective fields.” 5-page bibliography.—L. C. Wat- 
kins. 

6060. Deutsch, Martin, & Solomon, Len. (The 
Bell Laboratories) Some methodological sugges- 
tions for research in a family counseling setting. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 21-26.—Since a 
counseling agency has large numbers of cases “it could 
be a prime area for the research and development of 
social behavior theory.” It has access to informa- 
tion that includes sociological factors and general 
background information as to family structure and 
psychological disturbances, as well as possible treat- 
ment effects. “A mature research program consistent 
with the technical developments in the social sciences 
molds provisional theories to account for observed 
phenomena, then establishes hypotheses and tests 
their validity under near experimental conditions.”— 


M. M. Gillet. 


6061. Dyer, W. G., & Urban, D. (Brighman 
Young U.) The institutionalization of equalitarian 
family norms. Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 53— 
58.—‘‘A basic postulate held by many sociologists in 
the area of the family is that the American family is 
in a stage of transition from the older patriarchal 
family to a system of democratic, equalitarian ar- 
rangement.” However, it looks as if “the equalitarian 
family has become institutionalized in American so- 
ciety.” Investigations include child-rearing, decision 
making, finances, household duties, recreation ; reveal- 
ing “generally high agreement between married men 
and married women.” There are some differences 
between the single and the married, and lack of differ- 
ence in behavior after marriage tends to show that 
“they adjust to the marital role expectation.”—M. M. 
Gillet. 

6062. Ellis, Albert. Neurotic interaction be- 
tween marital partners. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 
5, 24-28.—This paper was presented in a symposium 
on neurotic interaction in marriage counseling at the 
annual American Psychological Association program 
in 1957. Irrational ideas or beliefs are considered 
the basis for neurosis. The effect of such thinking 
upon marriage is described. Treatment of neuroti. 
cism in marriage by a direct attack upon these beliefs 
is illustrated.—M. M. Reece. 

6063. Galdston, Iago. The family in contem- 
porary society. New York: International Universi- 
ties Press, 1958. 147 p. $3.00.—Introduction and 8 
papers describing the changing stages in health edu- 
cation and the reasons for these changes. These are 
based on family and cultural factors which vary with 
time and place. “More and more the individuals of 
a society react towards relatives . . . in terms of feel- 
ings. . . . Today confusion permeates all aspects of 
family living. . . . A family approach of diagnosis, 
education, social treatment . . . would be of value in 
supporting the family in its effort . to meet the 
unique challenge of our changing society. . . . We 
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have no valid standards for determining ‘normal’ be 
havior. Current voluntary health programs are 
for the most part rather than con 
cerned with over-all health. . . . It is time for 
family-centered education . to help families learn 
how to order their own lives so as to live more health 
fully .. . good health is very much more than just the 
absence of disease.”"—M. M. Gillet. 


6064. Glick, P. C., & Carter, Hugh. (United 
States Bureau Census) Marriage partners and edu- 
cational level. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 294- 
300.—" This paper treats differences in marriage pat 
terns of persons in the United States according to 
their educational level The marriage patterns dis 
cussed include trends in the number of marriages, 
marriage, stability of marriage, resident and 
nonresident number of times married, 
broken marriages, and bachelorhood and spinster- 
hood.” —G. H. Frank 


6065. Gold, M., & Slater, C. Office, factory, 
store, and family: A study of integration setting. 
Imer. sociol. Rez 1958, 23, 64-74.—A_ detailed 
analysis of the relationships between the economic 
structure and the structure and ideology of the family. 

G. H. Frank, 


6066. Goldbrunner, Josef. 
tute, West Berlin, Germany) Cure of mind and 
cure of soul. New York: Pantheon Books, 1958. 
27 p Depth psychology, especially that of 
Carl Jung, has contributed not only insights, but also 
approaches to the understanding of man’s true nature 
which supplement the understandings which religion 
contributes and provide guides for the richer utiliza 
tion of the traditional teachings of the church.—lV. L. 
Wilkins 

6067. Gordon, Richard E., & Gordon, Katherine 
K. Psychiatric problems of a rapidly growing 
suburb. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
543-548.—Study of emotional disorders found in pri 
vate practice (Bergen County, New Jersey) along 
with analysis of records obtained from clinics located 
in a rural (control) county indicated that “living in 
a rapidly growing, poorly integrated suburban com 
munity is associated with a higher incidence of emo 
tional disorders, primarily in childbearing women but 
also in other young married women and in young 
married men, as compared with rural living.” It is 
suggested that “high geographic, cultural, and eco 
nomic mobility is associated psychodynamically with 
an attempt at denial of dependence upon parents and 
family and a search for premature, unrealistic inde 
pendence, with undue emphasis on financial security.” 
These and other findings are discussed in relation to 
A. Pennington. 
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community planning.—/ 

6068. Hager, Don J. Religion, delinquency, and 
society. Soc. li’k., 1957, 2, 16-21.—The pressures to 
inject religion into social work are misguided. The 
author questions such practices as religious matching 
of child and adopting parents, and parole require 
ments that parolees attend religious services, equating 
delinquency with church absenteeism, ete.—G. Elias. 

6069. Hawkes, G. R., Burchinal, Lee, & Gardner, 
B. (Iowa State Coll.) Size of family and adjust- 
ment of children. Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 
65-68.—"The purpose of this paper is to present some 
additional data on size of family and adjustment of 
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children and to compare these results with findings 
of several previous studies. . . . It seems clear from 
the data obtained in this investigation that the large 
family does not necessarily provide the child with a 
more favorable environment for personality develop- 
ment as compared with the family in which there are 
only 2 or 3 children.” Studies of variables such as 
socio-economic status and perhaps age differences . . . 
need to be initiated. ‘There was a suggestion that 
children from smaller families might fare better psy- 
chologically than children from larger families.—M. 
M. Gillet. 

6070. Heath, Robert W. The development of a 
measure of social class identification. Stud. higher 
Educ., Purdue U., 1958, 87(25), 45 p.—The instru 


ment developed in this study consists of a list of 12 


occupations representative of a wide range of social 
prestige. The respondent indicates whether each oc 
cupation is more desirable, equally desirable, or less 
desirable than his father’s. Administered to a nation 
wide sample of high school youth, the author believes 
that the instrument has adequate reliability and 
validity for use in surveys in which an estimate of 
social class based upon the S’s own perception of his 
position in a prestige hierarchy is desired. 43 refer- 
ences.—K’. M. Frumkin. 

6071. Howe, Louise P. Effects of the husband’s 
role upon successful or unsuccessful termination 
of pregnancy: Preliminary findings. Soc. Proc. 
Hawati, 1958, 22, 45-53.—It seems possible that the 
husband's every day behavior can affect the course of 
his wife’s pregnancy by influencing her emotional 
equilibrium with consequent hormonal effects. Inter 
views with 100 women experiencing a fetal death and 
100 with only live births were analyzed from the 
standpoint of the husband’s role. Certain suggestive 
differences between groups resulted and these differ- 
ences are discussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 

6072. Howerton, Dorothy K. Interaction in 
foster boarding families. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1517.—Abstract. 

6073. Laitman, Morris. Psychodynamic factors 
associated with functional infertility in married 
couples: A comparative study of psychological 
factors in a group of fertile married couples and a 
group of infertile married couples without a medi- 
cal basis for their condition. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1492.—Abstract. 

6074. Lantz, H. R. (Southern Illinois U.) Nerv- 
ous stability of parents as reported in a psychia- 
tric sample of one thousand. Marriage fam. Liv- 
ing, 1958, 20, 69-72. 

6075. Laswell, Thomas Ely. Social class and 
stereotyping. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 256-262.— 
[he purpose of this study is to explore functional, 
social class stratification patterns. Data were assem 
bled from current literature, papers perpared by col 
lege students, and from interviews of residents in an 
urban community. Items were categorized according 
to 32 value references, and a comparison of frequency 
of items in the categories was made and rank correla- 
tion computed. The data showed most individuals 
have preconceived opinions of social class and these 
are based upon generalization about members of the 
conceptualized social classes. Furthermore, such gen- 
eralizations seem to have no uniformity in agreement 
or in distribution. —V, Muth, 
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6076. Ligon, Ernest M. Parent roles: His and 
hers. Schenectady, New York: The Character Re- 
search Project, 1959. 48 p. $1.25.—This is a chap- 
ter from a larger volume on the Home Dynamics 
Study to be published in the near future. “Several 
hundred fathers and mothers made records of thou- 
sands of their experiences with their children; some 
successful, some unsuccessful. When these were all 
collected and effective methods of scientific analysis 
applied to them, a fairly clear picture of mother’s and 
father’s roles appeared.” Cultural stereotypes of par- 
ents’ roles are often incorrect. Techniques are pro- 
vided for helping readers find their unique roles as 
parents.—W. A. Koppe. 

6077. Long, Howard Hale. Social stratification 
and the educative process. J. hum. Relat., 1958, 6 
(2), 33-46.—Caste, class, and race frequently justi- 
fied as the basis for prejudice and discrimination have 
no scientific basis as such. Our educational system 
must make up for the deficiencies in education which 
some Americans suffer because of invidious, ascribed 
statuses which threaten the very heart of the demo- 
cratic orientation.—R. M. Frumkin, 

6078. MacRea, Duncan, Jr. Dimensions of con- 
gressional voting. Berkeley: Univer. California 
Press, 1958. 203-290 p. $3.50.—An analysis of 
legislative behavior based upon the role call votes of 
the Eighty-first Congress. Parallel cumulative scales 
were developed for Democrats and Republicans deal- 
ing with the welfare state, race relations, foreign aid, 
and agriculture. Relations were studied among the 
scales and with other variables such as constituency 
characteristics and the roles assumed by representa- 
tives —R. L. McCornack. 

6079. National Manpower Council. Work in the 
lives of married women: Proceedings of a confer- 
ence on womanpower. New York: Columbia Uni- 
ver. Press, 1958. xii, 220 p. $4.75.—Papers given 
at this conference are concerned with the following 
topics: education for the reentry of women into the 
labor force, utilization of older women workers, sup- 
plementary income earned by married women, the ex- 
tent of employment of mothers, and the psychological 
effects upon children who have working mothers. 
The volume includes an extensive review of some of 
the more important psychological literature on the 
subject, including controlled observation situations 
and some deliberate experimentation. Many studies 
report separation as traumatic, particularly for 
younger children, but methods are being suggested 
for minimizing the period during which the child feels 
a sense of deprivation or rejection. Some of the more 
important sociological findings furnished are these: 
30% of women are in the labor force and 50% of 
these are over 40, 60% of working women are mar- 
ried, and 40% of mothers of school age children are 
working. Women of 50 can find employment as 
easily as those of 20, though not usually in the same 
categories.—H. IV inthrop. 

6080. Nesbit, John D. (U. Aberdeen) Intelli- 
gence and family size, 1949-56. Eugen. Rev., 1958, 
49, 201-202.—F amily size has decreased from a mean 
of 3.41 in 1949 to 3.05 in 1956. Mean scores for each 
family size (converted into “standardized scores” 
which reveal a comparison of the relative mean scores 
of each family size within the age-groups) show little 
difference between the vears, decrease in mean score 
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with increase in family size being evident up to 1956. 
When expressed in correlation coefficients the differ- 
ences are not significant.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


6081. Oates, Wayne E. (Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary) Premarital pastoral care and 
counseling. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman Press, 
1958. viii, 71 p.—Some characteristics of Baptist 
congregations and marriage, and the pastor’s role in 
premarital counseling, are discussed. As preacher 
and teacher, as organizer and administrator, a pastor 
faces such premarital problems as parental disap- 
proval, indecisiveness, religious differences, mental 
illness, sexual control, premarital pregnancy, and cer- 
tain special problems (couples outside the local church 
fellowship, rural counseling, divorced couples).—A. 
Eglash. 

6082. Oates, Wayne E. What psychology says 
about religion. New York: Association Press, 1958. 
128 p. $.50.—Whereas psychology is a young and 
many-sided science, it cannot be said that psychology 
says thus-and-so about religion. Some types of psy- 
chology, by their very nature, are speechless about 
religion. However, other types of psychology do 
speak clearly about religion; e.g., the psychologies of 
James, Freud, Jung, Fromm, and Allport. Psycholo- 
gists have viewed religion in many ways: as a child- 
ish thing and as a way to maturity, as a sickness and 
as a way to health, as an illusion and as a way to 
reality. If psychology is to contribute significantly 
to the understanding of religion it must go beyond 
its traditional subject matter and methodology. It 
must be a psychology “that tackles big problems and 
seeks methods whereby they may be solved rather 
than tackling small problems because they happen to 
fit the methods of study the psychologist already 
knows about.” A Layman’s Reading Course in Psy- 
chology and Religion is presented at the end of the 
volume.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


6083. Pruyser, Paul W. Religion and psychi- 
atry. Menninger Quart., 1957, 11(3), 2-5.—The 
Menninger Foundation’s interest in the relationships 
of religion and psychiatry is expressed through the 
annual Gallahue Seminar, through a one-semester 
seminar sponsored by the School of Psychiatry for 
its own staff members and other professional people of 
the community, through religious vespers at the C. F. 
Menninger Memorial Hospital, and through partici- 
pation in the clinical training of pastors at the Topeka 
State Hospital and the Kansas Boys Industrial School. 
The Foundation is now considering the establishment 
of a permanent chair of religion in the School of 
Psychiatry.—W. A. Varvel. 

6084. Rapoport, Rhona, & Rosow, Irving. An 
approach to family relationships and role per- 
formance. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 209-221. 

6085. Schulze, R. O. (Brown U.) The role of 
economic dominants in community power struc- 
ture. mer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 3-9.—An analy- 
sis of the relationship of economic leadership and 
sociopolitical leadership in community life—G. H. 
Frank. 


6086. Straus, M. A. 


(Washington State Coll.) 
The role of the wife in the settlement of the Co- 


lumbia basin project. Marriage fam. Living, 1958, 
20, 59-64.—“‘Settlement is a stress situation in w hich 
the relation of the wife’s characteristics to success 
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6087. Sussman, M. B., Christensen, H. T., Hunt- 
ington, R. M., & Blood, R. O., Jr. (Purdue U.) 
New approaches in family research: A symposium. 
Varriage fam. Living, 1958, 20, 36-52.—Introduc 
tion by Sussman, “Weakness in methodology is a 
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06088. Thompson, J. D., & McEwen, W. J. (| 
Pittsburgh) Organizational goals and environ- 
ment: Goal-setting as an interaction process. 
Imer. so Re 1958 23, 23-31 \n analysis of 
plex governmental 


| organization Via 
structure such as 


concepts m 
OmMmpiex oO imizational 
tion G. H. rank 
Tingue, A. M. (American Foundation oi 
Religion and Psychiatry) The minister’s role in 
marriage preparation and premarital counseling. 
War ing 1958, 20, 11 17 Because the 
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illustrated by 3 cases WV. M. Gillet 

6090. Van Arsdol, M. D., Jr., Camilleri, Santo 
F., & Schmid, Calvin F. (UU. Southern California) 
The generality of urban social area indexes. Amer 
sociol, Rev 1958, 23, 277-284.—"This research is 
concerned with the empirical generality of the Shevky 
system of social area analysis.”"—G. H. Frank. 

0091. Wilkening, Eugene A. (U. Wisconsin) 
Joint decision-making in farm families as a func- 
tion of status and role. mer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 
23, 187-192 this paper utilizes the concepts 
of status and role to explain the extent of joint in 
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volvement of husband and wife under varying condi- 
of farm business, indebtedness, and level 
of living. In general, the evidence indicates 
that the roles of husband and wite in decision-making 
.. . are determined more by their perceived needs otf 
farm and household than by culturally determined 
patterns.”——-G. H. Frank 

(092. Young, Norman. Political deviancy in the 
adolescent: The adolescent who selects a political 
party different from what he reports to be his 
parents’ political party. /)issertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1126.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5056, 5797, 5828, 5845, 5861, 
5877, 6134, 6643, 6886, 7153) 
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6093. Abadi, Mauricio. Interpretacion y verbal- 
izacion: La comunicacion a distancia. | Interpreta 
tion and verbalization: Distant communication.| Rez 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 6-10.—Words 
character, but they also a 
instrument and thus may be used 
Verbalization may be a defense mechanism related to 
traits and tending to avoid paranoid and 
depressive anxieties ry distance between 
analyst and patient that is handled and controlled by 
ununication, which therefore becomes a 
tool. ‘The effect of interpretation is to take 
away from some words its magic value VW. Knobel 
6094. Amado Lévy-Valensi, Eliane. Vérité et 
langage du dialogue platonicien au dialogue psy- 
chanalytique. lruth and language of the platonic 
dialogue in relation to the psychoanalytic dialogue 
1956, No. 1. 257-274. 
psychoanalytt 
character of language 
through uncleat Phe 
basic rule of psychoanalysis, transference, and intet 
pretation their counterparts in the platonic 
dialogues even as the dialectic and maieutics ot the 
latter are hed by features of psychoanalytic prac 
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6095. Anon. Mogul “semantic differential” aims 
to provide qualitative research data. Adi. 4 
1958, 29( 36), 3.—Specitic example of use of semanti 
differential to provide PSI ( product semantic index ) 
coffee brand Hlustration of graph, with de 
transparent overlays for comparison of 


is suggested as a means for obtain 


tor a 
scription of 
PSI's. Technique 
ing quick, reliable picture ot 
image D. W. Twedt 

6096. Asher, James John. An investigation of a 
group of social psychological factors to the impact 
of an educational television program. /)issertation 

lbstr., 1958, 18, 1090-1091,—A)hstract. 

6097. Asher, John William. (U.S. Office Educa 
tion) Intelligibility tests: A review of their 
standardization, some experiments, and a new test. 
Speech Monogr., 1958, 25, 14—28.—Previous methods 
of equating multiple choice intelligibility lists were 
investigated, and a method of constructing more pre 
cisely equated listening intelligibility tests was de 
veloped. 2 older tests, Waco and Pensacola, were 
evaluated along with a new 


brand or corpor ite 


test, the Purdue 
Voice Communication Laboratory Intelligibility Test. 
Among the conclusions was the inference that printed 
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intelligibility lists could not be considered to be equal 
for experiments involving listening intelligibility — 
D. Lebo, ; 

6098. Barrow, Lionel C., Jr., & Westley, Bruce 
H. Television effects: A summary of the literature 
and proposed general theory. Bull. No. 9. Madison, 
Wisc.: Univer. of Wisconsin Television Laboratory, 
1958. 184 p.—The results of a research project on 
educational television including a review of literature 
and a proposed theory of TV communication are 
presented. The report is divided into 6 chapters 
dealing respectively with the origin and basic assump- 
tion of the research project, a review of other theories, 
relative potency, relative comprehensibility, other ex- 
perimental studies, and the proposed theory and con- 
clusions. The proposed theory on the effectiveness of 
r'V and other audio-visual communication states that 
“communication effectiveness depends upon coping 
with interferences which distract attention and inter- 
ferences which mask messages.” This is done through 
maximizing both the relative potency of the message, 
and its relative comprehensibility. The book is sup- 
plemented with a bibliography and 2 appendices on 
TV and film studies.—A. Manoil. 

6099. Beliaev, B. V. O vzaimootnoshenii my- 
shleniia, iazyka i rechi. {On the interrelation of 
thinking, language, and speech.| J’op. Psikhol., 1958, 
4, 11-24.—Language and thinking constitute an indi- 
visible whole. It is necessary, however, to distinguish 
between language as a means of communication and 
language as the process of this communication, that 
is, speech. It is also necessary to distinguish between 


thinking as a mental process and thought as a result 


of thinking. All these phenemena are intercorrelated. 
Language as a means of communication consists of 
words. Each word expresses a conception which is a 
fundamental element of thinking. The fundamental 
form of thought is judgment which finds its expres- 
sion in a sentence. A sentence is the result of speech 
activity while a judgment is the result of thinking. 
The combination of words and the formation of a 
sentence correlate with the formation of new concep- 
tions and with the determination of interrelations 
between them.—/. D. London. 

6100. Bixler, R. H., & Yeager, H. C., Jr. (U. 
Louisville) It may have begun with “Mama.” 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 471-475.—* ‘Mama’ is a crying 
sound emitted when an infant is distressed, especially 
by hunger. Relief by the nursing mother would have 
been the primary means of reducing aversive stimula- 
tion in pre-historic times, thus providing the necessary 
contingencies for reinforcement. Since ‘Mama’ is a 
designation of mother in most cultures and can be 
traced to the earliest known civilizations, a guide to 
the origin of language is apparent.”—C. H. Ammons. 

6101. Borriello, John Francis. A study of the 
relationship between personal value and the selec- 
tion of words presented dichotically at a supra- 
threshold level. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 283.— 
Abstract. 

6102. Brackbill, Yvonne, & Little, Kenneth B. 
(Stanford U.) Factors determining the guessing 
of meaning of foreign words. /. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1957, 54, 312-318.—6 groups of 40 English- 
speaking Ss judged the equivalence of 50 pairs of 
frequently used English, Chinese, Japanese, and He- 
brew words presented auditorily, audio-visually, and 
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visually. Ss guessed the English equivalent of He- 
brew words and paired Japanese and Chinese, and 
Japanese and Hebrew words at better than chance 
levels. Chinese and Hebrew words were paired sig- 
nificantly below chance levels. Significant interac- 
tions between languages and method of presentation 
were obtained. Results were “interpreted as contrary 
to the hypothesis of a universal phonetic symbolism.” 
—R. S. Harper. 

6103. Brown, Roger. Words and things. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1958. xvi, 398 p. $6.75.—The 
author “deals with language as human behavior and 
seeks to explain it as such.” This book “looks for the 
origins of language in the world of children and 
primitives and traces its development into the subtle 
tool of propaganda and advertising that we know 
today. It reconstructs the process of having rounds 
for ideas and looks for the earliest root words with 
which language began.” 260 references.—L. C. Wat- 
kins. 

6104. Brown, Roger W., Leiter, Raymond A., & 
Hildum, Donald C. (Harvard U.) Metaphors 
from music criticism. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1957, 54, 347-352.—“‘A vocabulary of metaphorical 
terms used to describe voice qualities was drawn from 
the writings of four music critics. The Ss who were 
not well informed about music listened to recordings 
of nine operatic voices and assigned terms from the 
metaphorical vocabulary to these voices. Many of the 
words were used with agreement and discrimination. 
Factor analysis of the results yielded three factors 
[evaluation, potency, activity] similar to those found 
in the more general factor analysis of linguistic mean- 
ing made by Osgood and Suci.”"—R. S. Harper. 

6105. Carterette, Edward Calvin. The confirma- 
tion of messages in noise: A study of the receiver 
criterion and the repetition of communication 
events. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 306.—Abstract. 


6106. Cesio, Fidias R. El lenguaje no-verbal: 
Su interpretacién. [Nonverbal language: Its inter- 
pretation.] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 
110-117.—After revealing several aspects of nonverbal 
communication and its doubtless significance, the 
author wonders about the analyst’s refusal of using an 
interpretation of these ways of expression. It seems 
that we want to use only the elements that are more 
familiar to ourselves. The author presents a case in 
which interpretation of nonverbal language was used, 
and he concludes that by doing it the experiences 
nonverbally expressed are brought to consciousness 
and are thus a help to ego-integration. 17-item bib- 
liography.—M. Knobel. 

6107. Cliff, Norman. 
adjective combinations to their components. 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 284.—Abstract. 


6108. Donnahoe, Alan S. Mass communication 
theory: A macroscopic approach. Journalism 
Ouart., 1957, 34, 443-451.—A macroscopic theory of 
mass communication, “‘macrocom,” is presented. The 
basic objective of this theory is to maximize circula- 
tion over time and to minimize aggregate probability 
of subscriber loss. Assumptions are: “(1) some 
threshold value of reader satisfaction as a minimum 
required to maintain subscriber status; (2) risk of 
subscriber loss varies inversely with reader satisfac- 
tion. Deduced principles: editors should select items 
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rs thus obtained.”—J/). /:. Metste: 

6109. Feallock, Barbara. (Illinois Children’s 
Hosp.-School, Chicago) Communication for the 
non-verbal individual. occup. Ther., 1958, 
12(2, Vart 1), 60-63, 8&3 lhrough the use of such 
aids to communication as the picture board, word 

it ts possible to establish a 
enlarged field of communication for the non- 
ndividual. While the use of such materials 
quire more effort on the part of both the non- 
ndividual and the recipient of his communica 

tion vould appear to be worth the extra effort since 
t will greatly enhance the nonverbal person's oppor 
tunity for Seidenfeld 

6110. Fellows, Erwin W. Propaganda and com- 
munication: A study in definitions. /ournalisin 
1957, 34, 431-442.—Aiter a 


definitions of propaganda, the author proposes 
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strength of unbound impulses and _ the 
ensot syllables can be 
vic wed ‘ al 
among other 


the diaphragm 


miniature 
likenesses, it involves a similar action of 
Other relationships between phonetics 
and libidinal levels are also discussed.—E. W. Eng. 


6112. Gorman, Margaret. (Catholic U. America) 
The educational implications of the theory of 
meaning and symbolism of general semantics. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. America Press, 
1958. xi, 195 p.—A summary discussion and critique 
of the movement known as general semantics as 
represented by Alfred Korzybski, Wendell Johnson, 
S. I. Hayakawa, and others. (General semantics is 
stated to have criticized Aristotelian philosophy falsely 
and to have presented a one-sided picture of reality. 
Its “basic metaphysical and epistomological incon 
sistencies” are evident in the light of Thomistic 
Its theory of meaning and thinking is 
incomplete Nevertheless general semanticists have 
raised important educational problems and their teach- 
had some value in the schools. 20-page 
bibliography.—J. B. Carroll 

6113. Greenfeld, N. (UU. Massachusetts) An 
experimental approach to vocal-verbal conflict. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 251-262.—A method for 
measuring vocal-verbal conflict in speech is described. 
Experimental results based on responses of 192 Ss in 
a complex design varying types and strengths of 
stimulus-response associations, “indicated that on both 
conflict trials latencies and durations in 
creased markedly in all 24 treatment combinations. 
Also, conflict produced significant dispersions of the 
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ings have 
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formants. lypes, subtypes, and strengths pro- 
duced no differential effects. The failure of strength 
to produce differences in reactions to conflict . . 
| was felt to be related to lack of] effective differences 
in response strength.”—C. H. Ammons. 

6114. Keidel, W. D. Note on a new system for 
vibratory communication. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1958, 8, 250.—A system of vibratory communication 
is described. “Speech is stored on a magnetic tape at 
a rate of 15 in./sec. Playback speed is slowed down 
hy a factor of approximately 8 (2 in./sec.) The 


frequency range of the speech is shifted from 300 to 
3000 cps (recording) down to from 40 to 400 cps 


(playback). The slow frequencies are fed into a 
special mechanical vibrator . . . the physical features 
of which permit spatial dispersion of the frequencies 
between 40 and 400 cps so that the surface of the 
model sensitive to 40 cps vibrates 30 cm. distant from 
the point of vibration for 400 cps.” Volar forearm 
contact with the vibrating model surface permits a 
DL for frequency discrimination such that words and 
melodies are distinguishable—C. H. Ammons. 


6115. Klier, Sol. The effect of communication 
patterning on the problem-solving function in 
small groups. /)issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 308- 
309 Abstract 

6116. Kumata, Hideya. A factor analytic study 
of semantic structures across three selected cul- 
tures. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1881-—1882.- 
Abstract. 

6117. Larsen, Otto N., & Hill, Richard J. Social 
structure and interpersonal communication. Amer. 
/. Sociol., 1958, 63, 497-505.—The flow of informa- 
tion is related to the changing structure of group 
relations, that is, the number of ways in which in- 
formation is spread is dependent upon the social status 
of the communicants at the time a message is sent.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


6118. Mandell, Wallace. Adjustment to military 
life as affected by the rehearsal technique. Dis 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2238-2239.—Abstract. 

6119. North, Alvin J. (S.M.U.) Language and 
communication in group functioning. Group Psy- 
chother., 1957, 10, 300-318.—A general description of 
communication and some misconceptions about com- 
munications form the first portion of this paper. 
Following these introductory remarks is a discussion 
of communication problems as encountered in training 
groups.—W. Il’. Deming. 

6120. Osgood, Charles E., Saporta, Sol, & Nun- 
nally, Jum C. Evaluative assertion analysis. 
Litera, 1956, 3, 47-102.—*“Evaluative assertion anal- 
ysis is a type of content analysis. Its general purpose 
is to extract from a message the evaluations being 
made of significant concepts.” First the analyst 
distinguishes between attitude objects (“signs whose 
evaluative meanings vary extremely with the persons 
producing or receiving them,” e.g., Communists) and 
common meaning items (“signs upon whose evalua- 
tive meanings users of a common language have to 
agree in order to communicate,” e.g., heroes). The 
message is then coded by substituting arbitrary sym- 
bols for the attitude objects. Another analyst trans- 
forms the coded message into a set of assertions 
connecting the symbols with the common meaning 


items. Computations from these assertions permit 
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evaluation of each symbol. The end product is “an 
evaluative scaling of attitude objects as used in these 
messages.” —\. VM. Ginsburg. 

6121. Pollack, Irwin. Message procedures for 
unfavorable communication conditions. /. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 196-201.—‘‘Message procedures, 
designed to improve speech communications under 
extremely unfavorable speech-to-noise ratios, were 
examined. A message procedure based upon the in 
formational principle of successive selections among 
a reduced number of alternativ s was_ strikingly 
superior to a message procedure based upon the repeti- 
tion of a single selection among a larger number of 
alternatives. Information, alone, is not the entire 
story because message diversity, without change of 
information, may produce nearly equivalent results.” 

-f, Pollack. 

6122. Rosen, George. Dynamic analog speech 
synthesizer. /. coust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 201- 
209.—"A dynamically controllable electrical analog of 
the vocal tract capable of synthesizing sequences of 
speech sounds is described. The acoustic transmission 
line between the glottis and lips in the human vocal 
tract is realized electrically by eleven electronically 
controlled variable LC sections plus three fixed sec- 
tions. The analog can be excited by a buzz source to 
simulate the glottal tone, by a noise source inserted at 
various distances from the glottis to simulate the noise 
of turbulence, or by both together. Thus, vowels and 
most consonants can be produced with equal facility 
by the dynamic analog.”—J/. Pollack. 

6123. Ruechelle, Randall C. (Colorado State U.) 
An experimental study of audience recognition of 
emotional and intellectual appeals in persuasion. 


Speech Monogr., 1958, 25, 49-58.—Patterns of au 
dience recognition of persuasive appeals were exam- 


ined. The hypothesis was that if persuasive appeals 
could be classified as emotional or intellectual the 
source for such classification might be found in ob- 
server recognition of these appeals. The hypothesis 
was negated. The assumption of a clear-cut classifi- 
cation of emotional and intellectual appeals in persua 
sion had no basis “insofar as the examination under 
taken in this study was concerned.”—D. Lebo. 

6124. Ullmann, Stephen. The principles of 
semantics. (2nd ed.) New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957. 346 p. $10.00.—Mainly a reprint of 
the 1951 edition, plus a new chapter on “Recent De- 
velopments in Semantics.” Meaning is functionally 
defined as “a reciprocal relation between name and 
sense, which enables them to call up one another... . 
The application of the foregoing definition to the 
various problems of synchronistic and diachronistic 
semantics will form the main theme of the present 
work.” The author espouses panchronistic semantics, 
which combines the structural and historical methods 
in an attempt to formulate laws which hold for various 
languages and times. This approach is illustrated by 
an examination of synaesthetic transfer. 435-item 
bibliography. —N. M. Ginsburg. 

6125. Wagley, Charles, & Harris, Marvin. Mi- 
norities in the new world: Six case studies. New 
York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1958. xvi, 320 p. 
$6.00.—The social anthropological approach is used 
to study the phenomena of minority-majority relations 
in its historical and comparative perspective. 6 mi- 
nority groups in the Western Hemisphere—the 
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Indians in Mexico and Brazil, the Negroes in the 
French West Indies and the United States, the Jews 
in the United States, and the French Canadians— 
were selected because they represent 3 racial stocks; 
vary in degree of assimilation into the dominant 
culture; and differ in place, time of origin, and cul- 
ture. Characteristic of all these societies is the pres- 
ence of minority groups and a degree of conflict. 
Whether minorities become assimilated or reach a 
satisfactory pluralistic adjustment, conflict was an 
inevitable aspect of socialization. “Only through 
some measure of conflict will the disabilities of minor- 
ities be removed.” 8-page bibliography.—H. E. 
Wright. 


6126. Witryol, S. L., & Kaess, W. A. (U. Con- 
necticut) Individual differences in perception of 
synthetic speech. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 215- 
218.—"A 42-item test for perception of synthetic 
speech was administered twice in close temporal con- 
tiguity to 58 college Ss, who were required to 
identify correctly various combinations of artificially 
produced consonant-vowel sounds. Findings demon- 
strated reliable individual differences for total, voic- 
ing, and place errors, respectively. Data strongly 
suggested independence of voicing and place errors 
which is congruent with two studies in speech percep- 
tion. Implications of individual differences for the 
study of speech perception at simple speech and at 
more complex social levels were discussed.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 5384, 5659, 5835, 5851, 5875, 
6171, 6185, 6186, 6364, 6511) 
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6127. Arbuckle, D. S., & Wicas, E. A. (Boston 
U.) The development of an instrument for the 
measurement of counseling perceptions. /. counsel 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 304-312.—A detailed description is 
given of the procedure followed in “the preparation of 
a free-response instrument which can be used by 
counselor trainees to compare their counseling per 
ception with that of a group of experts in the field of 
guidance and counseling.”—M. M. Reece. 


6128. Auerbach, Aline B. Varieties of purposes 
and methods in film discussion meetings. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 396-403.—The goals which 
mental hygiene films seek to achieve should be 
strengthened and extended by the discussion that fol- 
lows the film. Such goals as group unanimity, clarifi- 
cation of ideas, better understanding, may be stressed 
in discussion. Competent discussion leaders are es- 
sential. Not only is skill in handling and guiding the 
group important, but a thorough knowledge of the 
subject and the ability to handle pathology in a way 
that is not threatening to the group or the individuals 
within it. The intelligent combination of film and 
adequate discussion is a valuable aid in helping indi- 
viduals as well as groups to better understanding of 
problems that concern them.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6129. Carter, Richard. The doctor business. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1958. 283 p. $4.00. 
—wWritten in popular style, this book discusses the 
commercial aspects of medical practice and critically 
examines some policies and practices of the American 
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Medical Association. The author, a reporter, believes 
that the prevailing fee-based relations between private 
physicians and private patients “are scientifically 
obsolescent.”” He analyzes selected aspects of the 
availability of health services, cost of medical care, 
and the efficacy of several types of health insurance.— 
L.. Shatin 


6130. Cartwright, Desmond §S. (U. Chicago) 
Methodology in counseling evaluation. /. counsel. 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 263-267.—Problems concerning the 
choice of variables in counseling and means of eval- 
uating them are discussed. The resolution of these 
difficulties into a specific research approach is de- 
scribed.—M. M. Reece. 

6131. Darling, C. Douglas. (Cornell U.) A 
multidisciplinary approach to the solution = stu- 
dent mental health problems. Mental Hyg., Pu 
1957, 41, 170-177.—Outlining “the mmultidtcciplinary 
techniques by which sound psychiatric principles can 
be effectively applied in the college,” the author dis- 
cusses several case histories. The use of the psychi- 
atrist, clinical psychologist, and psychiatric social 
worker as a mental health team to provide full mental 
health services on the campus.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6132. Davis, Stanley Edward. An investigation 
of client characteristics shown in interview be- 
havior. /issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1855-1858.- 
Abstract 


6133. Drasgow, James. (U. Buffalo) Success 
through failure in counseling. Personnel quid. J., 
1958, 36, 637-638.—2 college student samples were 
used to study readiness for counseling, with the initial 
emphasis on the client as a person separated from his 
problems. It is hypothesized that a client’s initial 
failure to accept counseling may be associated with a 
lack of necessary anxiety, thus the actual experience 
of failure may be needed to motivate some students to 
accept counseli G. S. Speer. 


6134. Ellis, Albert. Helping troubled people. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1958, 9(82), 33-41.—A marriage 
counselor illustrates the use of family members as 
auxiliary therapists. “Understanding and helping 
others is largely a matter of one’s frame of reference. 

If you can avoid having a one-sided frame of 
reference and manage to see things from another’s 
vantage point, you can often be of inestimable help 
to him.” —A. Eglash. 


6135. Faries, Miriam. Hostility in short-term 
counseling. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 627-628.— 
rhe techniques of permitting, encouraging, or even 
provoking an expression of aggressive feeling have 
not been sufficiently investigated in short-term coun- 
seling. Some possible reasons are briefly discussed.— 
G. S. Speer. 


6136. Fein, Leah G. (Stanford, Conn.) Re- 
ligious observance and mental health: A note. J. 
Pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 99-101.—Data accumulated 
on normal adults and mentally sick adults indicate 
that “normal adult samples can be distinguished from 
mentally and emotionally sick adult samples better 
than 99 times out of 100 on the basis of the degree of 
religious observance in the childhood home.” The 
findings support the hypothesis that “the degree of 
religious observance in the childhood home plays an 
important role in the maintenance of mental health.” 

O. Strunk, Ji 
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6137. Fries, Margaret E. Review of the litera- 
ture on the latency period with special emphasis 
on the so-called “normal case.” /. Hillside Hosp., 
1958, 7, 3-16.—Focusing on the “normal” latency pe- 
riod, the author reviews the literature dealing with 
historical aspects, description and significance of the 
Se pathology, and treatment. 65 references. 

( . Bever. 

a Harper, Robert A. (Washington, D. C.) 
Neurotic interactions among counselors. /. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 53-38.—A paper presented in a 
symposium on neurotic interaction in marriage coun- 
seling at the 1957 meetings of the American Psycho 
Association. Attitudes and patterns held by 
marriage counselors which are considered to be 
neurotic are described. ‘These include defensive at- 
titudes about the need for knowledge of behavioral 
dynamics, the relationship to psychotherapy, and the 
desire for respectability. Other patterns are also 
noted.—M. M. Reece. 

6139. Henry, Jules. (Washington U.) Cultural 
change and mental health. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 
41, 323-326—‘“In the anxious and impulse-ridden 
America of today, then, the issue for mental health 
as a public health problem is not so much the 
treatment of diagnosed but rather the pro- 
phylaxis of mass suffering.” In developing his views 
regarding the impact of cultural change on mental 
health, Henry points out it is a “problem not of cases 
but of a chronically suffering population” and he 
proposes “that beginning at puberty our citizens begin 
to receive instruction in the handling of each other’s 
problems."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6140. Hobbs, Nicholas. (George Peabody Coll.) 
The compleat counselor. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 
36, 594-602.—The counselor has matched social re- 
quirements reasonably well as diagnostician therapist, 
researcher, psychologist and teac her, but needs to be- 
come much more involved in social problems in 
general.—G. S. Speer. 

6141. Holt, Robert R. (Research Center for 
Mental Health, NYU) Clinical and statistical pre- 
diction: A reformulation and some new data. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 1-12.—A discussion 
of the controversy aroused by P. E. Meehl’s Clinical 
Versus Statistical Prediction, in which the writer 
analyzes the predictive process and suggests the 
remedies as he sees them. “We should try to find the 
optimal combination of actuarially controlled methods 
and sensitive critical judgment for any particular 
predictive enterprise. We can do this only if 
clinically and statistically oriented workers . . . seek 
to learn each other.” 16 references—M. M. 
Gillet. 


6142 


logical 


cases, 


from 


Some dem- 
Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1958, 42, 196-198.—This study was de- 
signed to explore conforming behavior using the Asch 
group pressure experiment method as a function of 
income level, sex, and religious affiliation. 20 female 
and 21 male college students volunteered as Ss. Con- 
forming behavior was found more often among Ss 
with family incomes above $5000 per year, than below 
this figure. The chi square 5.82 was reliable at the 
02 level of confidence. Sex and religious affiliation 
were not found significantly related to conforming 
behavior. The authors suggest that future studies 
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ocratic factors in conforming behavior. 
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might benefit by controlling social class factors —M. 
Muth. 

6143. Lawton, George. Neurotic interaction be- 
tween counselor and counselee. /. counsel. Psychol., 
1958, 5, 28-33.—Paper read in a symposium at the 
annual meetings of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation in New York in 1957. Various types of 
neurotic interaction between counselor and counselee 
which interfere with therapeutic effectiveness are con- 
sidered. The necessity for the counselor to know his 
own problems is stressed.—M. M. Reece. 

6144. Levinson, Harry. Social action for mental 
health. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 353-360.—5 
phases for social action for mental health are de- 
scribed. They are: explanation, investigation, mobil- 
ization, legislation, and sustentation. The need for 
keeping the problems of mental health continually 
before the public as a means of assuring public sup- 
port is stressed.—M. 4. Seidenfeld. 

6145. Levitt, Morton, & Rubenstein, Ben O. 
(Wayne U. Coll. Medicine) The fate of advice: 
Examples of distortion in parental counseling. 
Vent. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 213-216.—The concept 
that parents profit from advice given about their 
children who are in treatment is open to serious ques- 
tion. Advice that “runs counter to the unconscious 
defenses of parents and that threatens their own 
psychological adjustment is likely to be rejected.” 
The authors point out that such advice is threatening 
to “the neurotically-continuing nature of the symbiotic 
attachment between child and parent.” It is therefore 
recommended that the giving of advice be postponed 
until the “unconscious meaning of the child to each 
parent” is established.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6146. Lumpkin, Margaret Catherine. Camp 
counseling success as related to certain measured 
attitudes towards campers. Jissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1849.—Abstract. 

6147. McGinnies, Elliott; Lana, Robert, & 
Smith, Clagett. (U. Maryland) The effects of 
sound films on opinions about mental illness in 
community discussion groups. /. appl. Psychol, 
1958, 42, 40-46.—One or more sound films on mental 
illness were shown to adult community groups with 
or without group discussion, and before-and-after 
attitude tests were administered to evaluate opinion 
changes. . a single mental health film did not 
produce significant changes in opinions toward mental 
illness in groups,” with or without group discussion. 
“A series of three films, however, induced signifi- 
cant shifts of opinion in the directions intended by the 
film content. Degree of . . . change was no greater 
in groups which had discussed the films than in 
groups which had not held discussions.”—P. Ash. 


6148. Meehl, Paul E. (U. Minnesota) When 
shall we use our heads instead of the formula? /. 
counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 268-273.—The statistical 
vs. clinical prediction issue as applied to daily clinical 
decisions. The problem of pragmatic decisions, the 
theoretical derivation of novel patterns, and the rela- 
tionship of nonfrequentist probability and rational 
action are considered.—M. M. Reece. 

6149. Meng, Heinrich. (Ed.) Psychohygienische 
Vorlesungen. [Lectures in mental hygiene.] Basel, 
Switzerland: Benno Schwabe, 1958. xii, 447 p. $7.00. 
—In this revised edition of the editor’s 1939 text “an 
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attempt is made ... to familiarize the reader with 
the objective foundations of our discipline by means 
of descriptions of the practice and the theory . . . of 
the mental hygienist.” In view of the expanded scope 
of mental hygiene contributions by physicians, psy- 
chologists, biologists, criminologists, experts in law 
and theology are included. The 40 lectures are sub- 
divided in sections dealing with: “Psychological 
Foundations and General Aspects” (H. Meng, E. 
Stern, P. Federn, F. Kallmann, and H. Strotzka) ; 
“Individual Mental Hygiene” (E. Stern, C. Haffter, 
H. Meng, E. E. Krapf, J. H. Schultz, and P. Federn) ; 
and “Social and Cultural Aspects” (B. Stokvis, E. 
Stengel, H. Meng, J. Janner, F. Lickint, P. Kielholz, 
G. Benedetti, M. Tramer, H. R. Gautschi, P. Reiwald, 
F. Brockington, A. Friedemann, O. Riggenbach, E. E. 
Krapf, E. Stern, and H. van Oyen). 12-page bibliog- 
raphy.—A. Kapos. 

6150. Murstein, Bernard I. (Louisiana State U.) 
Attitudes of parents of hospitalized children to- 
ward doctors, nurses, and husbands: The con- 
struction of three scales. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
184-186.—The author presents 3 Thurstone-type 
scales to measure the favorableness of parents of 
hospitalized children towards doctors, nurses, and hus- 
bands. Ss were 31 mothers and 9 fathers. The state- 
ments with their median and Q values are given.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

6151. Pruyser, Paul W. Is mental health pos- 
sible? Bull. Menninger Clin., 1958, 22, 58-66.—Our 
position toward mental health and mental illness will 
depend on what sort of philosophy we have concerning 
man. Mental health is highly relevant to values but 
the relationship is complex. Mental health is possible 
in the way that values are possible. In the hierarchy 
of values loyality to reality outranks the desire for 
health.—W.. A. Varvel. 

6152. Ryan, W. Carson. (U. North Carolina) 
Mental health in education. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 626.—The past year’s works as they pertain 
to mental health in education are briefly reviewed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

6153. Schnitt, Robert C. Areal mobility and 
mental health on Oahu. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 
115-118.—This study investigates the relationship 
between mental hospitalization and long- and short- 
term mobility for each of the 42 Oahu census tracts. 
Results show little association between long-term 
hospitalization rates and mobility but a somewhat 
closer association between short-term mobility and 
hospitalization rates, with a correlation .30 and sig- 
nificant at the 5% level. The author concludes that 
the correlations between mental health and mobility 
are negligible and seem especially unimpressive in 
comparison with the coefficients of other variables 
associated with mental health—M. Muth, 

6154. Schottland, Charles I. ( United States Dept. 
Health, Educ., Welfare, Washington, D. C.) The 
mental health implications of social legislation. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 112-122.—The 
mental health implications of social legislation are 
discussed under the headings of the role of social 
legislation in promoting mental health, what has social 
legislation done to better man’s lot, forces hindering 
the effectiveness of social legislation, what can we do 
to enable social legislation to more effectively preserve 
and promote mental health.—R. E. Perl. 
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6155. Scott, William A. (U. Colorado) Re- 
search definitions of mental health and mental 
illness. /’sychol. Bull., 1958, 55, 29-45. The con 
ceptual and methodological difficulties involved in 
h of the various categories of definitions of mental 
Sugges 


we Fi 


cit 
health outlined in this review are discussed. 
further research are presented. 


tions tor 


Vie ver 


6156. Stern, Erich. Arzt und Patient in der 
Gegenwart. | !’hysician and patient today.| Munich, 
Germany: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1958, 245 p. DM 
11.50.—In this essay on the psychology of the physi 
cian-patient relationship in our society, the author 
surveys the moral impact of social, technological, and 
cultural He discusses voluntary and man 
datory health insurance, the roles of hospitals and 
clinics, and the increasing costs of medical care, while 
reiterating the humanistic aspects of the 
Hippocratic Oath. 125 references.—H. P. David. 


6157. Stetsky, B. A. (VA Hosp., Durham, N. C.) 
Counseling research in the hospital setting. /. 
Psychol., 1957, 4, 287-290.—Research in 
counseling is reviewed. Needed 


are described.—-M. M. Reece. 


6158. Szatman, Alexander. Special mental health 
problems of refugees. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 
361-362.—Discussing the problems of the refugee 
with particular reference to the Hungarian revolution, 
Szatman discusses the problems of: shifting from 
irrational to rational authority, the time factor in 
acclimatization, reintegration of values, and the eval- 
uation of social roles as potential sources of insecurity 
and anxiety in the refugees.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6159. Thorne, Frederick C. (Brandon, Vt.) 
Life record criteria of psychological health. /. 
clin, Psychol., 1958, 14, 123-132.—‘“This paper pre- 
sents the results of a long-term longitudinal study of 
the life records of 25 persons originally selected as 
being outstandingly healthy. The period of psycho- 
logical observation on which the results are based 
averaged 17.6 years for 15 males and 17.4 years for 
10 females. Four pilot studies were undertaken 
to empirically identify some behavior characteristics 
and personality dimensions of psychologically healthy 
persons, It is concluded that life history data 
constitute some of the most valid criteria of psycho- 
logical health, representing . the actual record or 
substance of what the person has been. Several types 
of life record criteria are suggested and incorporated 
in a Psychological Health Index which reflects five 
of the more important frames of measurement. 
Among them are freedom from chronic mental dis- 
order, stable work history, broad range of vocational 
and avocational 


changes. 
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interests, and stable conduct as re 
flected by thrift, sobriety and absence of asocial of 
fenses.”—L. B. Heathers. 

6160. Trehub, Arnold, & Scherer, Isidor W. 
(VA Hosp., Northampton, Mass.) The clinical ap- 
plication of sequential analysis. /. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 86-89.—The authors describe some of the 
uses and advantages in clinical research of sequential 
analysis.—L. B. Heathers. 

6161. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) Theoretical 
principles underlying the counseling process. /. 
counsel, Psychol., 1958, 5, 3-10.—‘This . . . is one 
counselor’s selection from the dominant personality 
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theories of our time of a few of the concepts she has 
found essential to her understanding of the people 
with whom she works, and her attempt to bring them 
together into an organized whole.” ‘The central con 


cept is of a developmental process.—V. M. Reece. 


6162. Voss, Lawrence E. ( Methodist Community 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich.) Using a religious 
counselor in an institution. /. Pastoral Care, 1958, 
12, 94-98.—The director of a community day care 
center describes how she utilizes a counselor trained 
in both psychological counseling and theology.—O. 
Strunk, Jr. 


6163. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Twentieth century 
milestones in clinical psychology, special educa- 
tion, and mental hygiene. Spec. Educ. Rev., 1957, 
14(4), 39 p.—tThe first part is heavily autobiograph- 
ical. ‘The last part consists of brief descriptions of or 
allusions to 24 more recent developments in clinical 
psychology and special education.—T. E. Newland. 

6164. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. Some personal 
comments on the development of clinical psychol- 
ogy. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 413-420.—The author 
reviews the development of clinical psychology as a 
profession through tracing the early development of 
psychological clinics, elaborating on some of the prob- 
lems and issues growing out of the earliest application 
of tests in the area of differential diagnosis of mental 
deficiency, and commenting on the spread of services 
and the profession's efforts to meet the question of 
training and competency.—B. HW’. Camp. 

6165. Wedge, Bryant M. (Yale U.) Develop- 
ing a college mental hygiene service. Ment. Hyg., 
NY, 1957, 41, 386-395.—A discussion of the devel 
opment of the college mental hygiene program with 
particular emphasis on the program at Yale Univer- 
sity for student mental hygiene.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6166. Wyatt, Frederick. (1027 E. Huron St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) Clinical psychology. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 597-598.—Recent advances in 
clinical psychology are indicated by reflections from 
the past year’s major publications in Europe and 
America.—N. H. Pronko. 

(See also Abstracts 5197, 5796) 
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6167. Abramovitz, A. B. (Wisconsin State Board 
Health, Madison.) Methods and techniques of 
consultation. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 
126-133.—Methods of consultation with groups of 
teachers, public health nurses, instructors of nursing, 
and community laymen are discussed from the point 
of view of the child guidance division of a state health 
department. The deliberate avoidance of psychother- 
apy is one of the basic principles of consultation. It 
is a very slow teaching-learning process that must be 
approached as a voluntary experience.—R. E. Perl. 

6168. Adams, J. Stacy. Interviewing proced- 
ures: A manual for survey interviewers. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: Univer. North Carolina Press, 1958. 
viii, 56 p. $1.00.—This is a short manual intended to 
be useful to all survey interviewers. Basic general 
principles and procedures of interviewing are pre- 
sented, and the rationale behind them is also discussed. 
Successive chapters discuss the interview as a com- 
munication process, describe the phases of an inter- 
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view survey, discuss interviewing, consider sampling 
problems, and analyze kinds and sources of interview 
bias.—G. S. Speer. 

6169. Babchuck, Nicholas, & Gordon, C. Wayne. 
(U. Rochester) The child as a prototype of the 
naive informant in the interview situation. Amer. 
sociol, Rev., 1958, 23, 196-198.—The point is made 
that previous research which obtained information 
through interview techniques did not in general utilize 
subadult samples. It was demonstrated herein that 
children could be used, and that they did give reliable 
information.—G. H. Frank. 


6170. Baranger, Willy. Interpretacién e ide- 
ologia (sobre la regla de abstencidn ideoldgica.) 
[Interpretation and ideology (on the ideological ab- 
stention rule).] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 
14, 13-19.—Any interpretation opens a future for the 
patient and therefore it is difficult to stick to the rule 
that the analyst should avoid the presentation of his 
ideological bias. The inapplicability of the rule and 
some possible solutions are presented.—M. Knobel. 

6171. Beneviste, Emile. Remarques sur la fonc- 
tion du langage dans la découverte freudienne. 

Remarks on the function of language in the Freudian 
discovery.] Psychanalyse, 1956, No. 1. 3-16.— 
Though psychoanalysis has considered language as 
personal expression, as communication, and as his- 
torical definition, Freud concentrated on fallacious 
parallels between the “language of the dream” and the 
language of primitives. One might rather view un- 
conscious symbolism as simultaneously infra- and 
supra-linguistic, despite the existence of many par- 
allels between the stylistic devices of language and 
the mechanisms of unconscious symbolism.—£. IV. 
Eng. 

6172. Campo, Vera. La interpretacién de la 
entrevista con los padres en el andlsis de ninos. 
| Interpretation of interviews with parents during 
child analysis.] Rez. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 
14, 129-133.—M. Klein’s criteria are followed and the 
child analyst uses the material that the parents bring 
to him in his next session with the child. Report of 
the facts and interpretation are then provided. By 
doing it, the analyst avoids the child’s fears of 
“secrecy” and helps to overcome persecutory traits. 
Usually new material comes about and these new 
elements, often related to an oedipal situation, primal 
scene, etc. are analyzed. Parents ask for the interview 
because they feel threatened by the child’s changes, 
and many times it is the child himself who manages, 
directly or indirectly, “to send” his parents to the 
therapist—M. Knobel. 

6173. Coleman, Jules V. (Yale U. School of 
Medicine) Motivation of the volunteer in the 
health and welfare fields. Mental Hyg., 1957, 41, 
217-221.—A philosophic evaluation of the motivating 
factors in volunteer activity especially as it applies to 
the health agency. Included is a suggested method 
for small group discussions which may lead to a 
better role definition with greater opportunity for 
fulfillment of his needs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6174. Driver, Helen I. Counseling and learning 
through small-group discussion. Madison, Wisc.: 
Monona Publications, 1958. 464 p. $7.00.—This book 
contains 2 sections. Section I, “Multiple Counseling,” 
by Driver, cortains chapters grouped under the topics 
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of organization, leadership, and techniques and mate- 
rials. An appendix contains summaries of 15 mul- 
tiple-counseling projects. Section II includes 39 
articles by various authors; 36 articles describe 
projects dealing with adjustment of school children, 
college orientation, professional training, community 
mental health, and group psychotherapy. Each sec- 
tion includes an extensive bibliography, that for 
Section II shows 599 entries in 5 categories.—B. T. 
Jensen. 

6175. Gay, Eleanor. Collecting data by case 
recording. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 76-80.—The re- 
searcher will encounter difficulty in getting the orderly 
information he needs from casework records because 
they are compiled with casework and agency needs 
in mind, and not with the orderliness required of 
research.—G. Elias. 

6176. Gildea, Margaret C.-L., Domke, Herbert 
R., Mensh, Ivan N., Buchmueller, A. D., Glidewell, 
John C., & Kantor, Mildred B. (4500 W. Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.) Community mental health 
research: Findings after three years. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 970-°76.—This is a review of 3 
years of work on a research project designed to eval- 
uate the mental health program of the St. Louis 
County Health Department. Work to date is sum- 
marized and future directions are indicated.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6177. Grinberg, Leon. Perturbaciones en la 
interpretacién por la contraidentificacién proyec- 
tiva. [Perturbations of interpretation caused by 
projective counter-identification.| Rev. Psicoanal., 
Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 23-28.—*Projective counter- 
identification designates the result of an excessive 
projective identification in the patient, not consciously 
perceived by the analyst, who, in consequence, finds 
himself ‘led’ passively into playing a role which the 
analysand, in an active, although unconscious manner, 
has ‘forced’ into him.” Some cases in which this 
situation perturbs the interpretative process are pre- 
sented.—M. Knobel. 

6178. Hall, Bernard H., & Wheeler, Winifred. 
The patient and his relatives: Initial joint inter- 
view. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 75-80.—The authors have 
been using joint initial interviews in the Menninger 
Clinic attended by the incoming patient, his close 
relatives, the psychiatrist, and social worker. Many 
advantages of this procedure, as against the ordinary 
routine incoming casework interview, are cited. This 
joint interview gives the therapists first hand oppor- 
tunity to observe the patient interacting with his close 
relatives and to manipulate his close relationships to 
further therapy.—G. Elias. 

6179. Hamburger, Walter W. (U. Rochester) 
The occurrence and meaning of dreams of food 
and eating: I. Typical food and eating dreams of 
four patients in analysis. /’sychosom. Med., 1958, 
20, 1-16.—Analysis of 229 food and eating dreams 
revealed a similarity of manifest content and latent 
meanings. The most “prominent latent meanings 
were (a) as a regressive substitute gratification 
(oral) for genital satisfaction, and (b) as a symbol of 
pregenital fixations on maternal love, support, and 
reward.” It is suggested that serial studies of repeti- 
tive dreams during psychoanalysis might prove to be 
a useful methodological research approach to psycho- 
analysis.—L. A. Pennington, 
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6180. Hart, Walter C. Use of a clinical psychol- 
ogist in a casework agency. Soc. Il’k., 1958, 3, 42 
49.—A social worker-dominated agency found that a 
clinical psychologist could help by: providing supple 
mentary understanding of the patient’s dynamics and 
ntellect, rendering vocational and educational coun 
seling, and by supplying helpful consultation to a 
caseworker handling a patient when psychiatric con 
is not available.—G. /:lias. 

6181. Heilbrunn, Gert. Comments on a common 
form of acting out. /’sychoanal. OQuart., 1958, 27, 
\ report of three clinical instances demon 
strated the use of well-defined, adverse reality situa 
tions as formidable defenses in psychoanalysis. ‘The 
mobilization of infantile conflicts in the transference 
stimulated dramatization of repressed instinctual im 
pulses The repetition compulsion of past experi 
ences, or their derivatives, was motivated by the hope 
persistent (ego-alien) in 


| 
suitation 


SO—8S 


ot gaming gratification ot 
fantile strivings.”—L. VV. Solomon. 

6182. Hotkins, Albert S., Kriegsfeld, M., & 
Sands, Rosalind M. An interview group therapy 
program for the waiting-list problem. Soc. Ii’k., 
1958, 3, 29-34 Parents, whose children were wait 
ing to be called for treatment by a_ psychological 
clinic, attended weekly. discussions of family prob- 
lems. ‘These meetings helped inform the parents re 
what they did to contribute to the children’s 
obtained first hand knowl- 

relations that affected the 
i:lias. 


garding 
problems; and the clini 
edge of the kind of family 
development of the patient children.—G., 
6183. Hyppolite, Jean. Commentaire parlé sur 
la Verneinung de Freud. | Spoken commentary on 
“Negation.” | Psychanalyse, 1956, No. 1, 
Freud's essay on | 


| re ucd's 
29-39 “Negation” shows how the 
intellectual, concretizing level of experience emerges 
out of the affective, pleasure-bound level. ‘Through 
in analysis of the dynamics of negation, first at the 
primary level, then at the secondary level, the evolu 
tion of judgment and thought from primary affective 
dynamics may be followed. ‘This understanding of 
the ego as the “negation of negation” or “denegation”’ 
is of central importance for understanding the role of 
in neurosis and their resolution in psy 
choanalysis. ‘The paper is preceded (17-28) and fol- 
lowed (41-58) by the comments of Jacques Lacan on 
current failures to understand the dialectical charac 
ter of the defenses and the resulting errors in tech 
Ie. W. kena. 

6184. Kraemer, W. P. The dangers of unrecog- 
nized counter-transference. J. analyt. Psychol., 
1958, 3, 20-41.—Some observations are made regard 
ing the concept and nature of the counter-transfer- 
ence. An example is given in which a strong counter 
transference attachment was not recognized by the 
therapist, and therefore led to failure in the analysis 
of a patient. Awareness of the counter-transference 
and related problems in social, pastoral, and similar 
work is regarded as essential.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

6185. Lacan, Jacques. Fonction et champs de 
la parole et du langage en psychanalyse. | lunc- 
tion and field of speech and language in psychoanaly 
sis.] Psychanalyse, 1956, No. 1, 81-166.—It is im 
portant to emphasize the central position of speech 
and language phenomena in psychoanalysis in ordet 
to ensure the continued development of psychoanaly 
sis along the most productive lines established by 


the defenses 


nique 
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Freud. Topics treated are: empty and full speech 
in the psychoanalytic realization of the subject; sym- 
bol and language as structure and limit of the field 
of psychoanalysis; the resonances of interpretation 
and the expe! ienced time of the subject in psycho- 
analytic technique. Delivered as a paper at Rome in 
1953 on the occasion of the formation of the new 
Société Francaise de Psychanalyse, separately from 
the Société Psychoanalytique de Paris. —E. I’. Eng. 


6186. Lagache, Daniel. Sur le polyglottisme 
dans l’analyse. [On polyglot analysis.] Psychana 
lyse, 1956, No. 1, 167-178.—In psychoanalyses invol\ 
ing the use of 2 or more languages, the analysand’s 
change of language and the context of this change 
indicate changes of resistance, transference, and 
phantasy activity. The “mother tongue” alone af 
fords perhaps the only, but most strongly defended, 
access to primitive conflicts, the “language of choice” 
is that of the ego ideal, strongly defensive, while the 
language” most often affords the oppor 


“everyday 
realizing a realistic compromise.—/. 


tunity of 
ienqg. 


6187. Lesher, Thomas Morris. Anxiety reduc- 
tion as a function of musically controlled projec- 
tion rate. /issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 286.—Ab 
Stract. 

6188. Mayo, Leonard W. (Ass. Aid Crippled 
Children, NYC) Rehabilitation and social work. 
/. Rehabilit., 1958, 24, 4-5, 15.—There is an intimate 
functional relationship between social work as a pro 
fession and the rehabilitation process. The need for 
recognition of the social worker as an integral part 


of any program of rehabilitation and the equally im 
portant need for the social worker to recognize het 
role in this growing field of patient care is strongly 
A Seidenfeld,. 


6189. Mitchell, Grace W. Casework with the 


emphasized.—M 


school child. Soc. l’k., 1957, 2, 77-83.—Summarizes 
the writer’s version of the aims, technics, and han- 
dling of casework therapy with problem school chil 


dren.—G. [lias 


6190. Muthard, John Edward. The relative ef- 
fectiveness of larger units used in interview analy- 
sis. /issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1497-1499.—Ab 
stract. 


6191. Peck, Harris B. (Albert Einstein Coll.) 
Delinquency: A laboratory for public health psy- 
chiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 134-145. 

rhe relationships between socioeconomic data and 
psychodynamic phenomena have relevance for the 
field of public health psychiatry. Psychiatry must 
move on from its preoccupation with individual symp 
tomatology and the end products of pathology and 
begin to pay some attention to the process itself. The 
clinical study of small groups can be a bridge between 
the sociological-anthropological approach on the one 
hand and individual psychoanalytical and clinical psy- 
chological work on the other. The Multidisciplinary 
Group Interview Procedure has proven to be a help- 
ful tool—R. FE. Perl. 


6192. Perron, R., & de Gobineau, H. La con- 
tribution d’Alfred Binet a l'étude de l’écriture. 
Alfred Binet’s contribution to the study of hand- 
writing.| Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 267-286.— 
lo achieve objectivity in his graphological research, 
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Binet used methods of blind analysis and sought to 
eliminate all clues other than the handwriting itself, 
He made 5 principal points as to methods of work: 
all statements should be experimentally verified, de- 
scriptions of writing should be systematic and precise, 
analyses should be quantitative, procedures should 
permit of agreement among specialists, and interpre 
tation should be based on a rational synthesis of the 


facts. Today there is the need for the collaboration 


between psychologists and graphologists which Binet 
proposed 50 years ago.—W. IW. Wattenberg. 


6193. Pichon Riviere, Arminda A. La inclusion 
de los padres en el cuadro de la situacién analitica 
y el manejo de esta situacién a través de la in- 
terpretacion. [Inclusion of parents in the analytic 
situation and management of this situation through 
interpretation.] Rez. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 
14, 137—143.—In small-children analysis the beginning 
interviews may have to take place with one of the 
parents present. It is suggested that direct and im- 
mediate interpretations should be made to the child 
from the very beginning of the analysis. Child and 
parent should be considered a unit and verbal or non- 
verbal communications that happen during the session 
should be interpreted to the child. The author illus- 
trates her technique with the case of a 4-year-old boy 
who killed his cousin only a few months old.—M. 
Knobel. 

6194. Porter, E. H., Jr. (RAND Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Clients’ evaluations of services at 
the University of Chicago Counseling Center. /. 
counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 274-282.—A sample of 
clients for a 4-year period made judgments about the 
help that was obtained from the center. The results 
indicate a favorable attitude and show that “a train- 
ing center can operate a service valued in the com- 
munity.” Other characteristics of the client group 
are noted.—M. M. Reece. 

6195. Racker, G. T. de. 
la formulacién de la interpretacion. 
tions on the formulation of interpretation. ] 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 39-43. 

6196. Ripple, Lillian. Factors associated with 
continuance in casework services. Soc. li’k., 1957, 
2, 87-94.—Among the casework agency clients with 
external problems, continuance in treatment was most 
dependent on ability of the agency to help with the 
external problem. In cases involving inner emotional 
problems, the most important factor in continuance in 
therapy was the attitude towards continuance of the 
patient’s close relatives and friends. ‘Those with ex- 
ternal problems were least likely to continue in 
therapy.—G. Elias. 

6197. Ross, J. H. The initial interview. Psycho- 
analysts, 1957, 5(4), 46-57.—According to the newer 
point of view the therapist listens and encourages the 
patient to reveal his problems in his own way to an 
understanding and emphatic person rather than to an 
impersonal fact-gatherer. The initial interview as 
well as subsequent sessions is an emotional communi- 
cation in which everything verbal and nonverbal has 
meaning for patient and therapist. Words may be 
confirmed or denied by other means of communica- 
tion.—/). Prager. 

6198. Routh, Thomas A. (Florida Council for 
the Blind, Tampa.) Counseling an anxious client. 


Consideraciones sobre 
{ Considera- 
Rev. 
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Counseling, 1958, 16(1), 2-4.—Discusses the causes 
of anxiety and how clients undergoing counseling 
frequently reveal their anxieties. Points out how 
counselors can help clients understand and handle 
anxieties.—F. Costin. 

6199, Saslow, George; Matarazzo, Joseph D., 
Phillips, Jeanne S., & Matarazzo, Ruth G. (Har- 
vard Medical School) Test-retest stability of in- 
teraction patterns during interviews conducted 
one week apart. J/. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 295-302.—Using a standardized psychiatric inter- 
view, a single examiner interviewed 20 patients in 
test-retest interviews 7 days apart. Interaction was 
measured with Chapple’s interaction chronograph. 
Interaction patterns are stable over the test period, 
and “can be predictably modified by planned 
changes in the interviewer’s behavior.” —R. S. Harper. 

6200. Szasz, Thomas S. Psychoanalysis as 
method and as theory. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 
27, 89-97.—"The multiple and misleading uses to 
which the designation ‘psychoanalysis’ is applied 
raises the question whether some persistent confusions 
about it might be clarified by a more precise definition 
of the subject. Reasons are briefly presented to show 
the increasing need for sharp differentiation between 
psychoanalysis as a theory and as a method. . .. The 
proposal is made that the word ‘psychoanalysis’ be 
used only to denote an expanding area of science 
(‘theory’).”"—L. N. Solomon. 

6201. Williams, Carter C., & Wien, Janet. The 
casework letter. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 55-61.—Case- 
workers can help their patients by correspondence, 
especially when personal interviews are impossible or 
ineffective.—G. Elias. 


(See also Abstract 6094) 
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6202. Altrocchi, John, & Rosenberg, B. G. (U. 
California) A new sorting technique for diagnos- 
ing brain damage. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 36-40. 
—‘The Yacorzynski Block Technique allows a sub- 
ject to use eight categories of shape, color, size, and 
area in sorting 16 blocks into four groups of four. 
The test is objectively scored by the number of sort- 
ings achieved. Tentative norms and scoring criteria 
were developed in pretesting. The YBT and three 
WB subtests were administered to four groups of hos- 
pitalized male patients. The technique did not dis- 
criminate between 19 deteriorated ‘process’ schizo- 
phrenics (sometimes considered organic) and 19 de- 
teriorated paretics matched for age and severity of 
malfunctioning. It significantly discriminated, in a 
manner useful for clinical diagnosis, 28 organic from 
12 non-organic patients on a neurology ward. Time 
to achieve the first two sortings was significantly dif 
ferent for the last two groups. The test thus tenta- 
tively appears useful in the detection of organicity.” 
—lL. B. Heathers. 

6203. Altus, W. D. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) Group Rorschach and Q-L discrepancies on 
the ACE. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 469.—‘10 college 
men with ACE Q scores two sigmas above their L 
scores and 10 college men with L scores two sigmas 
above their Q were administered the group Rorschach. 
The two groups were non-significantly different in 
mean ACE total score, being only 2.80 apart. 
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[From analysis of the Rorschach data] it seems rea 
sonable to conclude that the verbalist (high-L per- 
son) tends, regardless of sex, to produce more human 
movement responses on the Rorschach than the quan 
titatively oriented (high-Q) person produces. Fur 
ther Q-L differentiae, true of both sexes, must await 
further research.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6204. Applezweig, Mortimer H., Dibner, Andrew 
S., & Osborne, Raymond L. (Connecticut Coll.) 
PEAQ: A measure of psychopathic behavior. /. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 26-30.—A 140-item true- 
screening questionnaire for psychopathic be 
the Personal Experience and Attitude Ques- 
tionnaire, is described. Total score on the measure 
is highly reliable and discriminates at a highly sig 
nificant level between diagnosed psychopathic and con- 
trol sample Ss. The use of a cutting score permits cor 
rect identification of 77% of the psychopathic group 
and 80°% of a control sample. The 95 psychopathic 
Ss were either prison inmates diagnosed as Pds or 
alcoholics diagnosed as either primary or secondary 
alcoholics; the 114 controls were trade school stu 
dents, enlisted Navy submarine candidates, or college 
sophomores. The Pd groups did not differ from each 
other on the test but each differed very significantly 
from each of the C groups. The trade school group 
differed significantly from the college group in the 

xpected direction. The cutting score used was de- 
veloped on half the Ss and tested on the remaining Ss. 

LL. B. Heathers. 

6205. Armitage, Stewart G., & Pearl, David. 
(VA Hosp., Battle Creek, Mich.) Wechsler Belle- 
vue changes over time. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
22-24.—"The stability of Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli 
gence Scale, Form I, performance of 162 schizo 
phrenic and non-psychotic patients was determined by 
correlating initial test achievement with test perform 
ance on a subsequent hospitalization. Deficit occur 
ring in unclassified, paranoid schizophrenics and non 
psychotic patients in the interval between tests was 
investigated by means of a factorial design with diag- 
nosis, subjects’ ages and intervening time between 
tests as variables. In general, test-retest correla- 
tions are similar to those found in reliability studies. 
No differences were found between the three diag- 
nostic groups with respect to changes on various 
Wechsler-Bellevue measures.”—L. B. Heathers. 


6206. Beizmann, Cécile. Perception fragmen- 
taire du contenu dans le Rorschach. [Human and 
animal details in the content of the Rorschach.] Psy- 
chol. Franc., 1957, 2, 85-91.—100 children between 
3 and 8 years of age are compared as to the fre 
quency of their Hd and Ad responses. The results 
are compared with the norms reported by L. B. 
Ames and H. Wallon and those obtained from deaf- 
mutes as reported in a former article by the author. 
Conclusions are: (a) Hd and Ad responses decrease 
with age. They are therefore a sign for perceptual 
immaturity, decreasing naturally with age. (b) 
Adolescents and deafmutes show increases of Hd and 
Ad, indicating that these might also be indicative of 
emotional crisis. (c) The usual interpretations are 
still valid, so that high Hd and Ad percentages could 
mean agitated depression, obsessional tendencies, in- 
feriority feelings, etc. It still depends on the whole 
protocol which interpretation should be given individ- 
ually. —4. Schaden. 
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6207. Bellak, Leopold. Psychoanalytic concepts 
and principles discernible in projective personality 
tests: II. Psychoanalytical principles discernible 
in projective testing. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 
28, 42-46.—Projective test behavior can be most use 
fully understood in terms of psychoanalytic theory. 
All psychoanalytic principles are discernible in pro 
jective testing. Psychoanalysis enables us to under- 
stand the content of projective material, the process 
of creativity in projective techniques, and possibly 
may help us understand the specific nature of the 
formal modes of expression.—R. E. Perl. 

6208. Bennett, Carson M., & Jordan, Thomas E. 
(Ball State Teachers Coll.) Security-insecurity 
and the direction of aggressive responses to frus- 
tration. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 166—-167.—*Scores 
were obtained for 109 [college] students on the Mas 
low S-I Inventory and the P-F Study.” The correla 
tions between the S-I score and E, M, and I P-F 
scores, respectively, were insignificant. When ex 
treme S-I groups were compared, the insecure group 
was significantly more extrapunitive, the secure group 
significantly more impunitive—L. B. Heathers. 

6209. Bennett, Edward M., Cohen, Larry R., & 
Kemler, Dorothy. Preliminary standardization of 
the polydiagnostic index. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 307- 
324.—This is a modified free association technique, 
wherein S is asked to choose the 3 most characteristic 
terms from a list of 15, then 3 from the 12 remain 
ing, and so on, ultimately producing a pattern of the 
whole 15. The authors obtained distributions of 150 
associations with the self, 30 with the motive system, 
45 with the value system, and 75 with the social en 
vironment. Reliability and stability of judgments 
are high.—R. HW’. Husband. 

6210. Bieliauskas, Vytautas J.. & Kirkham, San- 
dra L. (Richmond Professional Inst.) An evalua- 
tion of the “organic signs” in the H-T-P drawings. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 50-54.—“‘Sets of H-T-P 
drawings were obtained from forty white institu 
tionalized subjects including 20 organic and 20 non 
organic cases. The subjects were matched for sex, 
age, months in institution when tested, form of 
Wechsler given, and the IQ’s.” Average IQ was 
about 64 for each group. “The drawings were ex- 
amined for 18 objective criteria claimed to be indica- 
tive of organicity.” No significant differences be- 
tween the groups were found for any of the signs or 
for the total score —L. B. Heathers. 

6211. Bohm, Ewald. A textbook in Rorschach 
test diagnosis: For psychologists, physicians and 
teachers. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. xi, 
322 p. $7.75.—‘Rorschach’s test as currently filtered 
through the minds of its European practitioners.” 
Quoted from the translators’ Preface by Anne G. and 
Samuel J. Beck of this 1951 Swiss volume (see 26: 
2740).—H. P. David. 

6212. Boulanger-Balleyguier, G. Résultats d’une 
application du C.A.T. a des enfants normaux et 
anormaux. [Results of the CAT with normal and 
abnormal children.] Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 92-94. 
—CATs were given to 3- to 8-year-old children. 
Among the normal group, there was a tendency to 
leave out certain animal figures and to give “banal,” 
more stimulus-adequate interpretations. There was 
also a preponderance of maternal figures. Among ag- 
gressive abnormal children the author finds strong 
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dependency on parents and stress on the father figure. 
Anxious children give descriptions with obsessive 
details. The more severely disturbed children center 
on interpersonal conflicts, death and accidents, have 
a high death rate among their hero figures, and their 
concern with small details might be due to abnormal 
perceptual processes.—A. Schaden. 

6213. Briggs, Peter F. (U. Minnesota) Predic- 
tion of rehospitalization using the MMPI. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 83-84.—"A follow-up study was 
done on five diagnostic samples of clinical cases to 
determine whether Peterson’s scale utilizing MMPI 
profiles can be used to predict the incidence of rehos- 
pitalization. The results, utilizing median followup 
periods ranging from five years ten months to eleven 
years, indicate reliable predictive utility for the Peter- 
son scale.”—L. B. Heathers. 

6214. Burnham, Rhoda K. The relationship of 
personality to oral conditions in children: An 
evaluation by means of the Rorschach and the 
Blacky Test. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1488— 
1489.—Abstract. 

6215. Cassel, Robert H., Johnson, Anna P., & 
Burns, William H. (State School, Dixon, III.) 
Examiner, ego defense, and the H-T-P test. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 157-160.—"The H-T-P test 
was given to 130 white adult employee applicants: for 
72 Ss, E was not present during the drawing and for 
58 Ss, E was present... . The E present group had 
a significantly smaller number of interpretable fea- 
tures on the house and person drawings; also the 
size of the person drawings and the size of all three 
drawings summed was significantly smaller for the 
E present group. Since the presence or absence of E 
seemed to affect the tree drawing least, the data are 
in accord with the hypothesis that the tree repre- 
sents a deep level of personality integration and the 
person and house a more superficial level... .” How- 
ever, “the actual size of the differences was too small 
to be of clinical value.”—L. B. Heathers. 

6216. Cattell, Raymond B., Stice, Glen F., & 
Kristy, Norton F. A first approximation to na- 
ture-nurture ratios for eleven primary personality 
factors in objective tests. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 143-159.—Nature-nurture ratios were de- 
termined for 11 primary personality factors by the 
multiple-variance analysis method. The research had 
the double function “of trying out a method and ob- 
taining a first approximation regarding the role of 
nature and nurture in primary personality factors.” 
The variance ratios obtained and the directions of the 
correlations tended to fit expectations from the nature 
of the source traits concerned and were in line with 
other findings. While in need of some improvements, 
the multiple-variance analysis method holds consid- 
erable promise. 31 references—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

6217. Clawson, Aileen. The Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test as an index of emotional dis- 
turbance in children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1103.—Abstract. 

6218. Collet, Grace Margaret. Prediction and 
communication problems illustrated with the Ror- 
schach. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1852-1855.— 
Abstract. 

6219. Cosgrove, Don James. A comparative 
study of diagnostic profiles derived from forced- 
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choice and other rating forms. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1094—1095.—Abstract. 


6220. Crasilneck, Harold B., & Michael, Carmen 
Miller. (Southwestern Medical School, Dallas, Tex.) 
Performance on the Bender under hypnotic age 
regression. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 319- 
322.—10 female Ss with a mean age of 20 were ad- 
ministered the Bender Motor Gestalt Test under each 
of 4 conditions: awake, awake and pretending to be 
4 years old, hypnotized and pretending to be 4 years 
old, hypnotized and regressed to 4 years old. The 
mean maturational levels, in years, obtained were 11.2, 
9.9, 7.8, and 7.3, respectively. 18 references.—R. S. 
Harper. 

6221. Dirks, Heinz. Uber die Reichweite des 
KVT (nach Abels) zur Diagnose der Willens- 
struktur (nach Herwig-Dirks). [Concerning the 
richness of the KVT (by Abels) in the diagnosis of 
volitional structure (according to Herwig-Dirks).] 
Diagnostica, 1957, 3, 57-62.—-Examined are the per- 
formances of 150 14- and 15-year-old subjects to 
demonstrate the diagnostic potentialities of the KVT 
(Konzentrations-Verlaufs-Test) with respect to fac- 
tors involved in the structure of volition and types of 
attention. A table is furnished whereby structural 
type can be determined in relation to time and error 
scores on the test.—F. P. Hardesty. 


222. Drevdahl, John E., & Cattell, Raymond B. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Personality and creativity in 
artists and writers. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 107- 
111.—*The personality characteristics of eminent art- 
ists and writers were investigated by means of the 16 
PF test and comparisons were made between this 
population and the normal or standardization popula- 
tion. Creative artists and writers differed from the 
normal population in being more intelligent, emo- 
tionally mature (ego strength), dominant, adven- 
turous, emotionally sensitive, bohemian, radical, self- 
sufficient and of a high ergic tension level. They 
were also less cyclothymic, surgent and subject to 
group standards and control. The experimental popu- 
lation was similar to a creative scientist population 
reported in another study [see 30: 7189], in ten of 
the sixteen factors measured by the 16 PF test.” Ss 
were 153 persons who responded of 356 contacted: 31 
were general writers, 58 were science fiction writers, 
64 were artists.—L. B. Heathers. 

6223. Edgar, Clara Lee, & Shneidman, Edwin S. 
(Kings View Psychiatric Hosp., Redley, Calif.) 
Some relationships among thematic projective 
tests of various degrees of structuredness and be- 
havior in a group situation. /. proj. Tech., 1958, 
22, 3-12.—The remarks of 23 patients who partici- 
pated in free discussion groups on a mental hospital 
ward were recorded and compared with the inter- 
personal behavior of characters in MAPS Test stories 
given by each S and by a second MAPS Test which 
utilized photographs of the patients and staff instead 
of the usual MAPS figures. (a) The MAPS Test 
responses showed the greatest amount of expressive 
behavior. (b) The group situation brought out more 
neutral, “task area” behavior. (c) In general, photo- 
graphs tend to elicit behavior which is either similar 
to projective test behavior or similar to social be- 
havior. (d) There were various differences between 
the different situations for neurotics and psychotics. 
—A. R. Jensen. 
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6224 


Engel, Mary. (The Menninger Founda- 
The development and applications of the 
Children’s Insight Test. /. proj. Jech., 1958, 22, 
13-25 A general discussion of the rationale, de 
velopment, and method of the Children’s Insight Test 
was followed by the presentation ot results obtained 
with this test. It that the method of 
inalysis of CIT protocols can be reliably communi 
ated, and that this test are largely in 
dependent of Preliminary results of 


was shown 


subse ores on 


intelligence 


group differences between School Children and Guid 


reported and it was shown 
is sensitive to changes in chil 
Jensen 


ance Center Patients were 
in what way the CI] 
dren who are in psychotherapy.”—A. R. 


6225. Feldman, Marvin J., & Siegel, Saul M. 
(U. Buffalo) The effect on self description of 
combining anxiety and hostility items on a single 
scale. J. clin. Ps ychol., 1958, 14, 74-77. -“This study 
investigated the possibility that responses to test items 
might be influenced by inclusion of different item con 
tent in the same test.” Ss were about 100 elementary 
psychology students. They were given either the 
laylor MAS plus buffer items or the Siegel Mani- 
fest Hostility Scale (MHS) (31: 4494) plus buffer 
items and also the 2 tests combined plus fewer buffer 
items. Order of presentation of tests was balanced. 
MAS scores were not affected by the addition of 
MHS items, but MHS scores were slightly reduced 
by the addition of MAS items.—L. B. Heathers. 


6226. Ferguson, Robert Allison. An investiga- 
tion of the animal response with particular refer- 
ence to its appearance on the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1103-1104.— 
Abstract. 

6227. Fleishman, Edwin A. Apports de Binet 
aux tests psycho-moteurs et développement ul- 
térieur de ces techniques. | Binet’s contributions to 
psycho-motor tests and later development of those 
techniques.| Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 287-304. 
sinet’s principal contribution to psychomotor ‘tests 
was to separate them from the measurement of intel 
lectual aptitudes. that, he influenced them 
through his increasing effect upon test utilization in 
general. After Binet many measures of motor ability 
were used in tests for children and adults. There 
is need for basic research as to the fundamental di- 
mensions of psychomotor aptitudes. 55-item_ bibli 
ography.—IlV. W. Wattenberg. 

6228. Foulds, G. A. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
Essex, England) Superiority-inferiority index in 
relation to frustrating situations. /. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 163-166.—"*A Superiority :Inferiority Index 
has been devised to measure the extent to which a 
person feels that he is superior or inferior to most 
people in dealing with frustrating situations. The 
ranking of clinical samples in ascending order from 
inferiority to superiority was: Melancholics, Neurotic 
Depressives, Obsessionals, Anxiety States, Hysterics, 
Hysteroid Psychopaths, Alcoholic Psychopaths.” 
rhe test was a verbal P-F test in which S had to 
select from 4 choices the response he would make, he 
ought to make, and that most people would make. 
rhe difference between his criticism of others score 
(1 ought minus they would) and his self-criticism 
score (I ought minus I would) gave the superiority 
inferiority index. This was based on the extrapuni 
tive responses only. The mental hospital patient 
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groups varied in size from 10 to 57; the median N 
was 17.—L. B. Heathers. 

6229. Fries, Margaret E. (New York Infirmary, 
NYC) Psychoanalytic concepts and principles 
discernible in projective personality tests: IV. 
Application of psychoanalytic principles to the 
Rorschach perceptanalysis in a longitudinal study. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 61-66.—Psycho- 
analytical interpretation by Piotrowski of Rorschach 
schedules of girls 9 and 8 years of age respectively 
validated clinical observations and predictions drawn 
up at the end of the tenth day of life and repeatedly 
every 6 to 12 month thereafter for these children 
Although great knowledge and skill is required in 
applying psychoanalytic concepts to the perceptanal) 
sis of the Rorschach, the addition of the psychoana 
lytic dimension can add greatly to the value of the 
projective test —R. E. Perl. 

6230. Fromm, Erika. (Northwestern U. Medical 
School, Chicago, Ill.) Psychanalytic concepts and 
principles discernible in projective personality 
tests: V. The psychoanalytic interpretation of 
dreams and projective techniques. Amer. J. Ortho 
psychiat., 1958, 28, 67-72—One must use psycho- 
analytic concepts in order to make the most of pro 
jective techniques. But there are many dangers in 
this interpretation just as there are in psychoanalytic 
dream interpretation. One safeguard is to apply 
French’s methodological approach of rigorously scru 
tinizing the validity of our intuitive feelings about 
the meaning of the Rorschach or dream, until every 
last bit of material is accounted for and makes sense 
in the total Gestalt of the patient’s production.—R. FE 
Perl. 

6231. Fulkerson, S. C., Freud, S. L., & Raynor, 
G. H. (USAF School Aviat. Med., Randolph AFB, 
Tex.) The use of the MMPI in the psychological 
evaluation of pilots. /. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 122- 
129.—*“The use of the MMPI in evaluating pilots was 
investigated, with particular emphasis on norms, the 
discrimination of adjustment, and the validity of the 
K-correction. The norms for a group of 634 pilots 
differed significantly from the original norms for 
eight scales, with the pilots appearing more defensive, 
hysteric, and hypomanic, and less hypochondriacal, 
psychasthenic, schizophrenic, and socially introverted. 

Che use of the pilot norms for evaluating flying 
personnel will permit more accurate comparison with 
the pilot group, and may allow more accurate iden 
tification of anxiety reactions. ...” Evidence is also 
cited for the use of raw scores in place of scores cor- 
rected with the K-correction.—J. M. V’anderplas. 

6232. Gruen, Arno. (Cornell Medical Coll.) 
Psychological testing with the older client: A 
case of paresis. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 26-32. 
“Because there is an accentuation of the problem of 
similar symptom pictures hiding different etiologies 
in people over 60 years of age, psychological tests 
with sensitivity to changes in different kinds of men- 
tal functioning should be utilized fully with the older 
population. A case history with follow-up testing is 
presented to illustrate how such procedure provided 
the basis for a valid diagnosis and a successful re- 
orientation in therapeutic goals.”"—A. R. Jensen. 

6233. Guyot, R. Contribution 4 la discussion 
des barémes genevois établis par Madame Loosli- 
Usteri sur des garcons de 10 a 13 ans. {A contri- 
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bution to the discussion of the Geneva norms estab- 
lished by Mme. Loosli-Usteri on boys 10 to 13 years 
old.| Bull. Group. Franc. Rorschach, 1957, No. 9, 
21-45.—The results obtained from 25 Parisian boys 
are presented and these are compared with 120 boys 
in Zurich and 63 in Geneva. Centile norms for the 
number of total responses and for each kind of re- 
sponse are given. There is also a detailed discus- 
sion of the results concluding with the opinion that 
they conform very closely to Rorschach’s ideas. The 
protocols are indicative of a partial integration of 
affectivity which approaches the adolescent level.— 
S. S. Marsolf. 

6234. Hafner, A. Jack. (Washington U. School 
Medicine) Response time and Rorschach be- 
havior. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 154-155.—2 
groups of 30 college students were given the Ror- 
schach. One group was given the test under stand- 
ard conditions, the other with instructions to respond 
as quickly as possible and to give only 2 responses. 
lhe experimental group obtained significantly higher 
pure C, significantly lower D, P, and F+% scores. 
“It would seem, therefore, that some consideration 
should be given to the time factor when interpreting 
Rorschach scores as it may be a variable directly 
related to other Rorschach determinants.”—L. B. 
Heathers. 

6235. Hiler, E. Wesley. (Chapman Coll.) 
Wechsler-Bellevue intelligence as a predictor of 
continuation in psychotherapy. /. clin. Psychol., 


1958, 14, 192-194.—Of 133 Ss from a psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented VA mental hygiene clinic, Ss remaining 
for at least 20 therapeutic sessions obtained very sig- 
nificantly 


higher W-B—particularly V scale—IQs 
than those terminating within 5 sessions. Only the 
scores on Digits, PA, and D-S did not significantly 
differentiate the 2 groups. Using deviation scores 
from each subtest median, it was found that the termi- 
nators did relatively less well on Sim and the remain- 
ers did relatively less well on Digits and D-S. These 
latter results are interpreted as indicating that the 
remainers had greater anxiety than the terminators.— 
LL. B. Heathers. 

6236. Hirt, Michael. (U. Nebraska) An evalu- 
ation of the Grassi test for organic involvement. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 48-50.—‘One hundred and 
twenty subjects, equally divided into organic, func- 
tional, and normal groups, were tested with the Grassi 
Block Substitution Test. All of the normal subjects 
scored above 20 and all of the organics fell below this 
score, suggested by Grassi as the cutting point be- 
tween normal and brain damaged subjects. Although 
all of the functional subjects scored higher than the 
organics, approximately half of them fell below 20. 
... The results of this study support the general con- 
clusion that the Grassi test should take its place 
among other diagnostic instruments.” The 40 func- 
tional Ss were primarily schizophrenics. The source 
of the 40 normals was not indicated. An attempt was 
made to equate the groups on age, sex, and intelli- 
gence ; data were not given on the degree of matching 
achieved. Although age and sex were found to have 
no relation to Grassi score, the measure of men- 
tal ability and Grassi score correlated. 48 refer- 
ences.—L. B. Heathers. 

6237. Hooker, Evelyn. (U. California, Los An- 
Male homosexuality in the Rorschach. /. 


geles ) 
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proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 33-54.—A variety of procedures 
was used to test the assumption that male overt homo- 
sexuality can be diagnosed with some confidence by 
the Rorschach test. Although “the Wheeler signs, as 
a whole, did differentiate a homosexual from a hetero- 
sexual group, they did so only when matched pairs 
were considered; and the significance of this finding 
is in question, in view of the very dubious validity 
of the individual signs. When highly qualified Ror- 
schach experts attempted to distinguish the homo- 
sexual records, the process was marked by uncertainty 
and precarious shifting of judgment. Although each 
judge, alone, was able to do no better than chance, 
it is of considerable importance that the two judges 
agreed in the correct identification of those records 
characterized by open anality, perverse or bizarre 
sexuality, and ‘feminine emphasis.’ Thus some kinds 
of homosexual records can be distinguished with cer- 
tainty.”—A. R. Jensen. 

6238. Hormia, A. Der TAT-Test als Ausdruck- 
smittel des Realitaétsbewusstseins. [The TAT as a 
test for expression of reality awareness.| Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 21-29.—The TAT 
was used to diagnose the case of an hysterical young 
man overinvolved in phantasy. His wilful, arbitrary 
use of the test stimuli revealed the particular sources 
of his anxiety as well as the defensive aspects of his 
phantasy life—E. HV’. Eng. 

6239. Hoyt, Donald P., & Sedlacek, Gordon M. 
(Kansas State Coll.) Differentiating alcoholics 
from normals and abnormals with the MMPI. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 69-74.—Various groups of 
alcoholics, normals, and NP patients were compared 
on a scale derived from the MMPI to differentiate 
normals from alcoholics, on mean MMPI scores, and 
on the frequency of occurrence of MMPI profile pat- 
terns. In a cross-validation the derived scale dif- 
ferentiated normals from alcoholics but did not dif- 
ferentiate alcoholics from neurotics. Mean scores 
were quite similar—except for D and Pd—for normals 
and alcoholics, they were very different for alcoholics 
and NPs except on Pd and Mf with neurotics, Mf 
with psychotics. Certain profiles—especially those 
including Pd—occurred with differential frequency 
among alcoholics as compared with normals and NPs. 
Pd was consistently the highest peaked scale for 
alcoholics.—L. B. Heathers. 


6240. Hunt, David E., & Schroder, Harold M. 
(Yale U.) Assimilation, failure-avoidance, and 
anxiety. /. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 39-44.—Using 
a sentence completion method (SCM), “the tendency 
to assimilate negative information” was studied with 
a scale developed based on “SCM responses of 800 
white boys between the ages of 13 and 18.” As- 
similation scores were obtained from responses to 5 
SCM stems structured as negative situations; for ex- 
ample, ‘‘When someone criticizes me,” then subjected 
to further analysis. Among the results was the find- 
ing that “Ss high in anxiety scored significantly 
lower in assimilation tendency and gave significantly 
more aggressive responses than Ss low in anxiety 
fand] Ss who showed nonavoidant behavior gave 
significantly more self-correction response than Ss 
showing failure-avoidant behavior.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

6241. Isham, A. Chapman. Use of a brief psy- 
chological battery in psychiatric practice. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 790-802.—A battery of 5 
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psychological tests requiring from 20 to 30 minutes to 
administer is recommended to provide insight into a 
patient’s personality, his ego structure, the nature of 
his illness, and the type of treatment indicated. The 
10 objects represented twice among 50 
pro 


tests are: 
objects, to be identified; 5 picture absurdities; 
jective association to ambiguous objects; 2 ink blot 
cards; and a Draw-A-Person Test.—L. N. Solomon. 


6242. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. London) Au- 
thoritarian attitudes and personality maladjust- 
ment. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 303-311.— 
lhe MMPI was administered to 712 college freshmen 
and 114 seniors. The seniors also took the California 
A year later 312 of the freshmen retook the 
The MMPI Pr scores piled up at the low 
end of the distribution. The Pr reliability was .81. 
Mean Pr decreased with advance in college. Mean 
Pr scores differed significantly for different college 
Pr correlated significantly with the F scale: 
with Hs, D, Pd, Pt, Sc, and Ma; and 
negatively with K and Hy. Certain psychopatho- 
logical factors are considered to be present in 
the authoritarian syndrome. 21 references.—R. S. 
Harper. 

6243. Jessor, R., & Hess, H. F. (U. Colorado) 
Level of aspiration behavior and general adjust- 
ment: An appraisal of some negative findings. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 335-339.—“The Rotter Level 
of Aspiration Board was administered to 20 Ss with 
high scores on the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank, 
and to 21 low scorers. Although scoring reliability 
was satisfactory, the only index which vielded statis- 
tically significant differences was number of shifts. 
This fact suggests that the Aspiration Board may pro- 
vide too restricted a sample of behavior to enable 
valid inferences about general adjustment.”—C. H. 


F scale 


MMPI 


majors 
positively 


Ammons. 

6244. Kafka, John S. (Yale U.) A note on the 
therapeutic and teaching use of projective tech- 
niques with groups. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 
11, 839-840.—An introduction of TAT cards to a 
group with the instruction that each member should 
make up a story about the pictures tends to raise the 
general level of involvement of the group members, 
thus aiding in the early stages of group formation by 
drawing out passive members.—L. N. Solomon. 

6245. Kahn, Theodore C. (7100 USAF Hosp., 
APO 633, c/o Postmaster, NYC) Performance of 
two types of depressives on a test of symbol ar- 
rangement. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 197-199.— 
“The Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement [see 32: 
2899] was used to differentiate two types of depres- 
sive patients in an Air Force hospital. One of the 
groups consisted of patients who were believed to 
suffer from genuine depression with a relative ab- 
sence of hostile feelings. The other group [passive 
aggressive and passive dependent personality dis- 
orders] consisted of patients whose depression ap- 
peared to be superficial and transitory. Rage, anger 
and hostility were thought to be the primary feelings 
of these subjects. . . . Differences were found in test 
responses indicating that the genuinely depressed pa- 
tients tended to slow up in their reaction time and to 
emphasize the external form of the test objects. 
... The rage directed group obtained a higher mean 
number element score . . . and maintained a higher 
level of abstraction.” The 25 Ss in each group were 
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matched for race, religion, and sex, but the genuine 
depressives were older level) and_ brighter 
(10% level).—L. B. Heathers. 

6246. Kasper, Sidney. (Evansville State Hosp.) 
Progressive matrices (1938) and emotional dis- 
turbance. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 24. 


6247. Kates, Solis, L., & Schwartz, Fred. (U. 
Massachusetts) Stress, anxiety and response com- 
plexity on the Rorschach test. J/. proj. Tech., 1958, 
22, 64-69.—"‘The present study investigated the ef- 
fects of psychological stress and manifest anxiety 
level on the complexity of response organization in 
the Rorschach test. It was concluded that complexity 
of response apparently decreases under stress, and 
that this relationship may underlie previous findings 
with standard Rorschach scores. It was noted that 
high manifest anxiety subjects tend to exhibit less 
complexity under stress and control conditions, and 
this finding was discussed in terms of heightened con- 
trol activity. Finally, the Taylor scale and the 
Elizur scale were found to be uncorrelated.”—A. R. 
Jensen. 

6248. King, Francis W. (Dartmouth Coll.) A 
normative note on sentence completion cross-sex 
identification responses. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 63-64.—The need for normative data in the inter 
pretation of projective responses is emphasized. The 
author presents a study of normative data on sentence 
completion responses, with particular emphasis on 
cross-sex identification. One of the findings is that 
“cross-sex identification responses are to some extent 
a function of the stimulus properties of the sentence 
stems.” Other implications and normative material 
are discussed.—A. J. Bachrach. 

6249. Kissin, Benjamin; Gottesfeld, Harry, & 
Dickes, Robert. Inhibition and _ tachistoscopic 
thresholds for sexually charged words. J. Psychol., 
1958, 43, 333-339.—“Thirty-nine female college stu- 
dents were administered a tachistoscopic test in which 
sexual and neutral words were presented. The stu- 
dents were also given a Rorschach and Machover Fig- 
ure Drawings Test and the projective tests were 
judged as to the degree of ‘inhibition’ shown. ‘In- 
hibition’ on the projective tests was found to be re 
lated to differences between thresholds of recognition 
for the sexual and neutral words.”—R. W. Husband. 

6250. Klopfer, Bruno; Crumpton, Evelyn, & 
Grayson, Harry M. (VU. California, Los Angeles) 
Rating scales for ego functioning applicable to 
diagnostic testing. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 70-81.— 
“A set of rating scales was proposed for experimental 
use in evaluating various aspects of ego functioning 
from a battery of psychological tests. The scales were 
designed with emphasis on communicating the mean- 
ing of the scale title and the size of the interval cov- 
ered by each rating. They have proven useful in rou- 
tine clinical practice, in training, and in two research 
projects. Data were presented on the scale intercor- 
relations, their factorial content, and their relation- 
ships to some psychiatric, physiological, and _bio- 
chemical variables.,—A. R. Jensen. 

6251. Lagache, D. La réverie imageante: Con- 
duite adaptive au test de Rorschach... | Imagina- 
tive reverie: Adaptive response to the Rorschach. ] 
Bull. Group. Franc. Rorschach, 1957, No. 9, 3-11.— 
“... in the last analysis, the axis of the interpreta- 
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tion of Rorschach results is the detection of resistance 
to imaginative reverie, as it manifests itself in the 
form of embarrassment, refusal, descriptive remarks, 
various shock responses, and the reduced levels of 
adaptive behavior which characterize it.” The kind 
of response brought forth by a test is important in 
the interpretation of results, and the author has used 
this approach in interpreting the results of certain 
intellectual and sensorimotor tests.—S. S. Marszolf. 


6252. Lair, Charles V. (VA Hosp., Fayetteville, 
Ark.) Empathy and its relation to stimulus mean- 
ing. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 175-177.—*The prob- 
lem in this study was to show some relationship be- 
tween empathy|as measured by Rorschach M and H] 
and the apprehension of meaning in external stimuli” 
as measured by seeing “mother” in VII and “father” 
in IV when forced to classify all responses into one 
of these 2 categories. ‘“Tachistoscopic presentation 
of Rorschach slides to two groups [N of 15 in each] 
of college students revealed increased human move- 
ment and human content, and greater elaboration of 
responses with increasing time and number of ex- 
posures. There was an accompanying tendency in 
the same groups to select blot IV as ‘father’ and blot 
VII as ‘mother.’” The cards were presented 3 times 
in succession at rates of one tenth, one, and 5 seconds. 
—lL. B. Heathers. 

6253. Laird, Dorothy S. (U. Florida) The per- 
formance of two groups of eleven-year-old boys 
on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 
J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 101-107.—Occupation, educa- 
tion, and income of parents were used as criteria of 
socioeconomic status; residence, family unit, school 


attendance, race, nationality, physical status, and 


health were held constant. Differences in mean IQ 
between the high group (N = 28) and the low group 
(N = 32) were 15 for the Verbal Scale, 6 for the 
Performance Scale, and 12 for the Full Scale—WM. 
Murphy. 

6254. Layard, John. Note on the autonomous 
psyche and the ambivalence of the trickster con- 
cept. J. analyt. Psychol., 1958, 3, 21-28.—A critical 
comment on Metman’s treatment of “The Trickster 
Figure in Schizophrenia.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 

6255. Lebo, Dell; Toal, Robert A., & Brick, 
Harry. (Richmond Professional Institute) Mani- 
fest anxiety in prisoners before and after CO,. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 51-55.—“Distribution- 
free comparisons of a group of 24 manifestly anxious 
prisoners were made. Half of the men received CO, 
and half were given no treatment. Reasons for the 
absence of a placebo control were advanced. A statis- 
tically significant improvement in the performance of 
the experimental group on the MAS (Taylor Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale) was obtained. This improve- 
ment was also seen in a check test, the B-G ( Bender- 
Gestalt). The results were interpreted as indicating 
the validity of the Taylor MAS as a measure of 
manifest anxiety.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

6256. Leiman, Charles John. An investigation 
of the perception of movement on the Rorschach 
Ink-blots. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1107.—Ab- 
stract. 

6257. Liggett, John. A non-verbal approach to 
the phenomenal self. /. Psychol., 1957, 43, 225-237. 
—tThis article describes a 30-minute “Seif-Valuation 
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Test” in which 200 Ss, normal, neurotic, and psy- 
chotic, ordered by paired comparisons a series of 7 
vague, distorted human portraits. Comparisons were 
made for “the better person” for intelligence, attrac- 
tiveness, dominance, nervousness, and for likeness to 
the self “as a person.” Though this was planned as 
a nonverbal technique, spontaneous verbal responses 
were produced which assumed possible diagnostic 
significance. Thus “he’s a killer” appeared in more 
than half the schizophrenic records. Various other 
significant differences were reported, and portrait 
choices were studied to test predictions from Szondi 
theory.—R. W. Husband. 


6258. Light, Morton L., & Chambers, William R. 
(Lincoln State School, Lincoln, Ill.) A comparison 
of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale and 
Wechsler-Bellevue II with mental defectives. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 878-881.—‘Seventy- 
two male and female patients, diagnosed as Familial 
or Idiopathic mental defectives at Lincoln State 
School were given the WAIS and WB II with a two 
month interval intervening between tests. Half the 
group received the WAIS first and half received the 
WB II first. Correlations of .62 between Verbal 
scales; .83 between Performance scales and .77 be- 
tween Full Scale 1Q’s were obtained. All correlations 
were significantly greater than zero and beyond the 
.01 level of confidence. T-tests for the significance of 
the difference between means reached the .01 level of 
confidence for the Verbal and Full Scale IQ’s, the 
mean WAIS IQ’s being 4.3 and 3.2 IQ points higher 
on the two scales respectively.”"—lV’. M. Staudt. 

6259. Lorge, Irving; Tuckman, Jacob, & Dunn, 
Michael B. (Columbia U.) Human figure draw- 
ings by younger and older adults. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 54-56.—“‘A comparison of the drawings of 
the self by graduate students (average age 32) with 
those by institutionalized and noninstitutionalized 
older adults (average age 73) supports the hypothesis 
that the drawings of older people show increasing loss 
of intactness. In contrast to the human figure draw- 
ings by younger adults, the drawings of older people 
are characterized by incompleteness, lack of integra- 
tion, flatness, lack of proportion, bizarreness, evidence 
of inadequate motor coordination, and difficulty in 
identifying the sex of the respondent. In contrast to 
the drawings by older adults, those by younger adults 
are quite homogeneous. It must be recognized that 
the samples in this study are not representative of 
younger adults or of older adults in the population.” 
The 2 groups probably differed greatly on other 
variables than age.—L. B. Heathers. 


6260. Lothrop, William W. (VA _ Hosp., At- 
lanta, Ga.) Relationship between Bender-Gestalt 
Test scores and medical success with duodenal 
ulcer patients. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 30-32.— 
“Raw scores of a group of 9 (white, male) patients 
who had successfully managed their symptoms over 
a period of years, and those of a group of 9 patients 
who were considered medically intractable and for 
whom surgery was foreseen, did not overlap. A sig- 
nificant difference was also found between those in- 
tractable patients who responded well to surgery and 
those who experienced a recurrence of symptoms” 
after surgery. It is concluded that the Bender- 
Gestalt Test is an effective instrument in prognosis 
with this group of Ss.—L. A. Pennington. 
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6261. Lyle, J., Gilchrist, A., & Groh, L. ( Dept. 
Mental Hygiene, Victoria, Australia) Three blind 
interpretations of a TAT record. J. proj. Tech., 
1958, 22, 82-96 lhree blind interpretations of a 
lAT record were made by three psychologists, each 
using a different theoretical framework. A_ high 
degree of agreement with each other and with the 
psychiatric therapist was attained. It was found that 
although the psychologists’ interpretations of the 
latent content’ differed considerably, the analysis of 
these interpretations had a great deal in common. It 
is considered that although there is little likelihood 
of agreement between the proponents of various inter 
pretive viewpoints, it should still be possible to 
validate a method of TAT analysis and also to deter- 
mine which areas of personality can be validly as 
sessed.” —A. R. Jensen 


6262. Maas, James W. (USAF Hosp., Seattle, 
Wash.) Reliability of the methacholine (mecholyl) 
test: Variation in results when performed upon 
the same patient by different examiners. AMA 
irch. Neurol, Psychiat., 1958, 79, 585-589.—A physi- 
cian and a psychiatric corpsman alternated in the sec- 
ond administration of the Funkenstein Test. The 
physiological effects were variable. “It is felt that the 
disparate results obtained upon retesting by a different 
person are a function of the examiner and the way in 
which he is perceived by the patient.”—/. A. Pen 
nington 

6263. McCall, Raymond J. ( Marquette U.) Face 
validity in the D scale of the MMPI. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 77-80.—Doley’s MMPI D scale 


data on depressed and nondepressed psychotics were 
re-analyzed. ‘Ihe items were grouped by the author 


into 3 categories: those most relevant to the concept 
of depression, those relevant but less so than the first 
group, and those irrelevant. 9% of the “correction” 
items were placed in the last category. It was found 
that the more “face valid” the items the more they 
differentiated between the 2 groups. Since the ir- 
relevant items did not differentiate between the 2 
groups the omission of these items might improve the 
diagnostic efficiency of the scale—L. B. Heathers. 


6264. McCormack, James H., Reiner, Harry, & 
Setzer, Charles J. How to design reading com- 
prehension tests. Publ. personnel Rev., 1958, 19, 
116-123.—The literature on testing is seen to be 
deficient in suggestions for the construction of reading 
comprehension items. The authors present their ex 
periences in this area. They discuss some pitfalls to 
avoid and suggest some “guiding principles.”—./. 
Brown. 

6265. Mahoney, S. C., & Auston, C. A. (Fort 
Hays Kansas State Coll.) The Empathy Test and 
self-awareness of Kuder interest pattern. /’sycliol 
Rep., 1958, 4, 422.—“The Empathy Test (Form B) 
and the Kuder Record were administered to 49 mem- 
bers of a general psychology class. Following the 
administration of the Kuder, the scoring of the test 
was explained and Ss were made familiar with the 
10 interest categories. |S] was asked to rank 
the 10 interest categories in the order in which he 
found them of interest . [and] to rate his interest 
in each interest category.” Nonsignificant r’s were 
obtained “between The Empathy Test scores and the 
scores for predicting Kuder interest pattern by rank- 
ing ... [and] between The Empathy Test scores 
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and the scores for predicting Kuder interest pattern 
by rating.” Clearly, the measures of empathy are dif- 
ferent—C. H. Ammons. 

6266. Martin, Barclay. (U. Wisconsin) A factor 
analytic study of anxiety. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 
14, 133-138.—To clarify the dimension of anxiety 
various measures used in research on anxiety were 
given to 89 female college Ss. In addition to 4 scores 
based on the TMAS, various learning and motor 
tasks, a body sway test, a food dislike question 
naire, the ACE, and cancellation, multiplication, and 
scrambled sentence tests were used; 28 variables were 
obtained from the test battery. The factor matrix was 
graphically rotated to approximate simple structure 
Of the 8 rotated factors the fourth, if any, might be 
interpreted as an anxiety dimension. It appeared that 
“individual differences in anxiety level accounted for 
a relatively small percentage of the variance of the 
obtained scores.”"—L. B. Heathers. 

6267. Martin, Harvey Thompson, Jr. The nature 
of clinical judgment. /)isseriation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
301.—Abstract. 

6208. Masciocchi, A., & Monteverdi, T. ( Provin 
cial Psychiatric Hosp., Como, Italy.) Considerazioni 
sulla memoria in rapporto all frustrazione med- 
iante il P.F.T. di Rosenzweig. {Considerations with 
respect to memory in reference to frustration studied 
by means of Rosenzweig’s Picture Frustration Test. | 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1958, 19, 27-39.—25 
male and 25 female hospital attendants responded to 
the test and 10 days later were asked to remember the 
test situations and the responses given to the situa 
tions. It was found that more frustrating situations, 
involving super-ego blocking, were not remembered as 
well as the less frustrating situations.—/. Rosen. 

6269. Mehlman, Benjamin, & Kaplan, Janice E. 
(Kent State U.) A comparison of some concepts 
of psychological health. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
118-122.—The authors were interested in comparing 
measures of psychological health reflecting different 
theoretical positions. Maslow’s S-I Inventory and a 
53-item true-false test based on Riesman’s statements 
were given in class to 274 college Ss. Of these, 86 
volunteered to take the MMPI in a group situation 
outside of class; about 70 of these were usable since 
Ss with high L or high F scores were omitted. Chi 
squares between extreme halves of the various meas 
ures yielded no significant differences. The Riesman 
items are presented.—/. B. Heathers. 

6270. Molish, Herman B., & Beck, Samuel J. 
(USN Hosp., Bethesda, Md.) Psychoanalytic con- 
cepts and principles discernible in projective per- 
sonality tests: III. Mechanisms of defense in 
schizophrenic reaction types as evaluated by the 
Rorschach test. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 
47-60.—The aim of this study is to demonstrate how 
various defense strategies as they occur in the process 
of schizophrenia can be evaluated by the Rorschach. 
Stephenson's Q technique and factor analysis are the 
methods employed. ‘The use of Rorschach and the 
methodology described can yield critical measures of 
change during therapy without getting involved in 
ambiguous judgments.—R. FE. Perl. 

6271. Monroe, Jack J., & Hill, Harris E. (US 
PHS Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) The Hill-Monroe 
Inventory for predicting acceptability for psycho- 
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therapy in the institutionalized narcotic addict. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 31-36.—“A questionnaire of 
46 items was constructed out of a pool of 180 items 
for selecting individuals among a drug-addict popula- 
tion who were most acceptable for psychotherapy. 
The criterion of acceptability was the judgment of 
psychiatrists made during three one-hour interviews 
with each patient.” Items were selected which ap- 
peared valid on both statistical and clinical bases. In 
a cross validation study where acceptability was 
judged independently of the test score, Ss selected for 
individual therapy scored higher, but not to a signifi- 
cant degree, than Ss selected for group therapy. Both 
therapy groups scored very significantly higher than 
Ss rejected for therapy. The scale had significant 
correlations with the more healthy scales of the 
MMPI (Re, Mf, Nm) and of the Cattell 16 PF Test 
(A, N). Items, their scoring direction, and proposed 
cutting scores are given.—L. B. Heathers. 

6272. Murphy, Mary Martha. (State Colony, 
Woodbine, N. J.) Utilization of O’Reilly’s Objec- 
tive Rorschach as a screening test for State Colony 
job applicants. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 65-67.— 
O’Reilly’s Objective Rorschach (see 30: 4585) was 
given 60 job applicants to a state school for defec- 
tives; 30 of these became satisfactory employees. 
Their records were compared with those of O'Reilly's 
normals and neurotics. The employee group fell be- 
tween these 2 groups doing very significantly worse 
than the normals but not significantly better than the 
neurotics.—L. B. Heathers. 

6273. Murstein, Bernard I. (U. Texas) Some 
determinants of the perception of hostility. /. 
consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 65-69.—The interrelation- 
ships among self concepts of hostility or friendliness, 


the perception of others as being hostile or friendly, 
and related interpretations are discussed in the light 
of a Rorschach study.—A. J. Bachrach. 


6274. Perr, Herbert M. 


(Creedmoor Institute, 
Queens Village, N. Y.) Criteria distinguishing 
parents of schizophrenic and normal children: An 
initial study with the interpersonal diagnostic sys- 
tem. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 217- 
224.—5 couples, 10 parents of autistic children, were 
compared with 6 couples, 12 parents of normal 
children, by use of the Leary method of Interpersonal 
Diagnosis and by administration of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory as well as of 10 
cards from the Thematic Apperception Test. Results 
indicated that personality and characterological traits 
might well differentially exist, but that additional 
study was needed to isolate these. Parents of 
schizophrenic children tended to exhibit more rigidity 
and stereotypy in perception, and to show greater self- 
deception. “Patient-parents consciously identified 
their mothers and their spouses.”—L. A. Pennington. 

6275. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A. (Chm.) ( Jeffer- 
son Medical Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.) Psychoan- 
alytical concepts and principles discernible in pro- 
jective personality tests: I. Freud’s psychoanalysis 
and Rorschach’s perceptanalysis. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1958, 28, 36-41—Any knowledge can be 
applied to the interpretation of Rorschach data, but, 
as psychoanalytic concepts penetrate deeper into hu- 
man motivations than do other available theories, they 
are most helpful in interpreting Rorschachs. How- 
ever, we lose a great deal by applying psychoanalytical 
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content analysis, especially symbolic content analysis, 
without relating it to the structure of the personality 
as revealed by the formal aspects of the Rorschach 
responses. The unique, objective and most valuable 
part of the Rorschach method is the inferences which 
a careful analysis of the formal or structural aspects 
allows.—R. E. Perl. 

6276. Price, A. Cooper; Garrett, Ephraim S., 
Hardy, Miles W., & Hall, Harry E., Jr. (VA 
Center, Biloxi, Miss.) Perception of binaural beats 
in organic and nonorganic patients. 4MA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 214-216—An organic 
group of 50 Ss and a control group of 50 Ss were 
given the Spiral Aftereffect Test, the Graham Kendall 
Memory-for-Designs Test, and the binaural beat per- 
ception test. Analysis of results indicated that while 
all have a common factor, each test makes “a unique 
contribution to the accuracy of diagnosis” of brain 
damage. The report of perception of binaural beat 
phenomenon is a “valid test for diagnosis of cortical 
brain impairment. . . . these 3 tests together increase 
the validity and reliability” of such a diagnosis.— 
L. A. Pennington, 

6277. Pumroy, Donald K., & Kogan, William S. 
(U. Maryland) A validation of measures that 
predict the efficacy of shock therapy. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 46-47.—“Four different MMPI 
measures (Feldman’s Ps, Welsh’s AI and IR, and 
Pearson’s signs) purporting to predict the efficacy of 
EST were applied to a sample of mental patients. 
Twenty-three male veterans were given the MMPI 
before they received EST. Two criteria of improve- 
ment were used: (a) ratings by psychiatrists and (b) 
number of EST’s received. Only the relationship 
between number of EST’s and the IR was significant. 
In general, the measures were not able to predict the 
efficacy of EST with this sample.” The 23 Ss were 
those testable among 77 given ESTs; Ss varied in 
age from 22 to 62, had on the average 14.4 ESTs.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

6278. Rempel, Peter P. (lowa State U.) The 
use of multivariate statistical analysis of Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory scores in 
the classification of delinquent and nondelinquent 
high school boys. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 17- 
23.—“This study has demonstrated the usefulness of 
applying multivariate statistical techniques to the an- 
alysis of MMPI scale scores alone, or in combination 
with school data, for the purpose of classifying ninth 
grade boys as potential delinquents or nondelinquents. 
The techniques employed proved to be effective to the 
extent that 62.3 per cent of the nondelinquents and 
69.5 per cent of the delinquents were correctly identi- 
fied by the use of multiphasic data alone; while a 
combination of multiphasic and school record data 
made possible the correct identification of 74.2 per 
cent of nondelinquent boys and 67.5 per cent of de- 
linquent-prone boys.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

6279. Revers, W. J. Der Thematische Apper- 
zeptionstest (TAT). |The Thematic Apperception 
Test (TAT).] Stuttgart, Germany: Hans Huber, 
1958. 209 p. 26 S. Fr.—This handbook is designed to 
answer the need of the European user of the TAT. 
The author, who develops his own schema for inter- 
pretation of the stories, discusses the following topics 
on the TAT: history, detailed description, scope, and 
theoretical bases of Murray’s TAT; application and 
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procedures of the test; interpretation of stories, in 
cluding a critical discussion of the methods of inter 
pretation described by Murray, Bellak, Tomkins, 
Stein, Rapaport, Wyatt, Rotter, and Holt. A critical 
view on the reliability and validity as well as the 
author's observations of “psycho-cathartic” side effects 
following administration of the TAT are also offered. 
3-page bibliography.—E. Schwerin. 


6280. Richards, T. W. (Louisiana State U.) 
Movement in the fantasy of brain-injured (cer- 
ebral palsy) children. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
67-68.—Lundin’s Projective Movement Sequence 
(see 29: 4069) was given 32 brain-injured children 
ages about 4 to 20—and to 32 normals matched for 
ge, sex, and IQ. In general, the test performance oi 
the 2 groups was essentially similar.—L. B. Heathers 


6281. Richards, T. W. (Louisiana State U.) 
Personal significance of Rorschach figures. /. 
proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 97-101.—**This is an attempt to 
evaluate the Rorschach figures in terms of their in- 
dividual meaning for the subject to whom they are 
exposed. A basic proposition in this discussion is 
that the Rorschach performance reveals the way the 
perceives situations in terms ot their 
implications.” ‘This proposition is illustrated by a 
comparison of the Rorschach and TAT with respect 
to their stimulus properties and the kinds of material 
they elicit. “It is shown... that each of the 
Rorschach figures has individuality in terms of its 
propensity for relatively peculiar to it. 


subject social 


responses 


Rorschach inkblots are similar in many ways to TA 
pictures, in that they afford possibilities for identifica- 
tion, even though human figures are less obvious in 
the pictorial material.”—A. KR. Jensen. 


6282. Richards, T. W., & Murray, David C. 
(Louisiana State U.) Global evaluation of Ror- 
schach performance versus scores: Sex differences 
in Rorschach performance. /. clin. Psychol., 1958, 
14, 61-64.—“‘Men and women do not differ signifi 
cantly in their Rorschach performance as_ scored 
formally in the usual way. When records of Ror- 
schach performance are judged as masculine or fem 
inine on the basis of global impression, better than 
chance sortings can be made by trained psychologists, 
particularly if adequate time is given to make the 
judgments. There is no relationship between the 
tendency for men’s records to be judged feminine and 
the abundance of Wheeler ‘signs’ of homosexuality 
(see 26: 4373). The records were those of 30 stu- 
dents in elementary psychology. The raters were 3 
PhD clinical psychologists, 3 advanced graduate stu 
dents in clinical psychology, and 3 nonpsychologists. 

L. B. Heathers. 

6283. Rohrer, James William. A study of the 
predictive utility of the role construct repertory 
test. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1112-1113.—Ab- 
stract. 

6284. Rowell, John T. The responses of normal 
and schizophrenic subjects to familiar pictorial 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1870.—Ab- 
stract. 

6285. Rubin, Harold, & Townsend, Alan H. 
(VA Hosp., Lebanon, Pa.) The Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale in differential diagnosis. /. clin. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 81-83.—The MAS was given to 
admissions to a VA hospital NP ward. Of these 57 
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were anxiety-reaction neurotics, 25 were nonanxiety- 
reaction neurotics, 82 were schizophrenics scheduled 
to receive shock, and 75 were schizophrenics admitted 
after shock was no longer frequently administered. 
It was assumed that the psychotics referred for shock 
were more seriously disturbed than the later “random” 
group of schizophrenics. The MAS did not dif- 
ferentiate the 2 neurotic groups, did not differentiate 
either neurotic group from the shock schizophrenic 
group, but did differentiate all 3 of these groups from 
the random schizophrenic group. On the test this 
latter group obtained the lowest, the nonanxiety- 
reaction neurotics the highest score —L. B. Heathers. 


6286. Schafer, Roy. (Yale U. School of Med 
icine) On the psychoanalytic study of retest re- 
sults. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 102-109.—Rorschach 
retest results after psychotherapy are interpreted in 
terms of psychoanalytic ego psychology. A case illus- 
tration is presented.—A. KX. Jensen. 


6287. Schermerhorn, R. A. (Western Reserve 
U.) Diagnosis in sociological perspective. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 813-820.—The cross-sec- 
tional approach to the isolation of diagnostic variables 
is criticised and stress is placed on the need for the 
inclusion of a sociological dimension in the determina- 
tion of diagnoses. 4 examples of the crucial nature of 
the life-history in determining diagnosis are presented. 
—L.N. Solomon. 

6288. Schmeidler, Gertrude R., & McConnell, 
R. A. ESP and personality characteristics. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer. Press 1958. xiii, 136 p. 
$4.00.—‘“The overall plan of this research since the 
initial experiment was completed has been to ad- 
minister both an ESP test and personality tests to the 
subjects, and to ascertain if relationships exist be- 
tween the personality data and the ESP scores.” Ss 
divided into believers in ESP phenomena “sheep” 
and rejection of belief “goat.” With the aid of the 
Rorschach and the Rosenzweig P-F test personality 


assessments are made. 70 references.—G. L. Moran. 


6289. Scott, Edward M. (Oregon State Board of 
Health, Portland) A comparison of Rorschach and 
Howard Ink Blot Tests on a schizophrenic popu- 
lation from a content point of view.’ J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 14, 156-157.—‘Fifty schizophrenic pa- 
tients were given the Rorschach and Howard Tests 
and a comparison of the contents was made.” The 
tests were presented in a counterbalanced order with 
a day interval between testings. The Rorschach pro- 
duced more A, the Howard more H responses; hides 
were seen more often on the Rorschach, while flowers, 
leaves, and clouds were seen more often on the 
Howard.—L. B. Heathers. 


6290. Shagass, Charles, & Jones, Arthur L. 
(McGill U.) A neurophysiological test for psy- 
chiatric diagnosis: Results in 750 patients. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 1002-1010.—Data are pre- 
sented to show the relationship between a sedation 
threshold (amount of intravenous sodium amytal re- 
quired to produce certain EEG changes and slurring 
of speech) and psychiatric diagnosis in 750 consecu- 
tively tested patients and 45 nonpatient control Ss. 
Statistically significant differences in a large number 
of various diagnostic categories were demonstrated.— 


N. H. Pronko. 
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6291. Shatin, Leo. (Albany Med. Coll., Albany, 
N.Y.) The constriction-dilation dimension in 
Rorschach and TAT. J. Clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
150-154.—“Statistical evidence is adduced to demon- 
strate that the constriction-dilation dimension of the 
Rorschach test is associated with constriction-dilation 
on the TAT.” To measure this dimension 6 variables 
were used from the Rorschach and 7 measures (such 
as total word count, number of popular stories, rated 
intensity of feeling tone) were taken from the TAT. 
About half of the y*s between each Rorschach and 
each TAT variable indicated significant lack of inde- 
pendence. M + Sum C, number of Os and of rejects 
were more related to the TAT measures than were 
F%, R, or A%. Ss were 90 males in the NP ward 
of a general hospital; only 6 of these were or had 
been psychotic.—L. B. Heathers. 


6292. Shear, Howard J. (Wilmington VA Hosp.) 
The effect of a recorded voice on the drawing of 
a geometric design as a predictor of social be- 
havior. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 93-95.—“‘A group 
of N-P patients and a group of hospital aides drew 12 
geometric designs. Immediately after their initial 
drawings, they drew the designs again under a bal- 
anced presentation of three stimulus conditions.” 
These were: recordings of the hospital’s assistant 
manager making a statement regarding hospital dis- 
cipline, a clerk reading a passage from Life, and no 
voice presentation. There were 15 male Ss in each 
group. The patient group was significantly worse 
than the attendant group on the first trial. There 
were no differences between the groups in degree of 
improvement on retest. The 3 stimulus conditions 
had no differential effects. For the patient group the 


more cooperative the S was judged to be, the less was 


the improvement in his time score on retest.—L. B. 
Heathers. 


6293. Sherman, Lewis J. (VA Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) Sexual differentiation or artistic ability? 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 170-171.—*Fifty-two sets 
of human figure drawings frem [26] hospitalized 
psychiatric patients [mostly schizophrenics] and a 
normal control group of [26] Nursing Assistants were 
rated for sexual differentiation and artistic ability.” 
The groups were white males of similar age and W-B 
IQ. The drawings were rated by 2 clinicians accord- 
ing to Swenson’s scale (see 29: 7326) and by 5 com- 
mercial artists. The sexual differentiation ratings 
did not differentiate the patient and nonpatient groups. 
However, there was a highly significant relationship 
between the sexual differentiation ratings and the 
artistic ratings. It is suggested that “the sexual dif- 
ferentiation scale as now constituted measures artistic 
ability rather than any basic personality variable.”— 
L. B. Heathers. 


6294. Sines, Lloyd K. (Fergus Falls State Hosp.., 
Minn.) A note on the reliability of the L-M 
Fergus Falls Behavior Rating Scale. /. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 14, 95-98.—“Sixty-seven psychiatric pa- 
tients on an intensive treatment service of a state 
hospital were rated by four psychiatric aides on the 
L-M Fergus Falls Behavior Rating Scale. ... It 
was found that while mean L-M scores have adequate 
inter-rater reliability, the several subscales differ with 
respect to reliability and none approaches the usual 
standards of adequate test or complete scale reli- 
ability.” For the total group of Ss the inter-rater 
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reliability fer the total score was .85; on the 10 sub- 
scales these rs were above .75 for 2 scales, below .60 
for 3 scales.—L. B. Heathers. 


6295. Sommer, Robert. (Larned State Hosp.) 
Rorschach M responses and intelligence. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1958, 14, 58-61.—“To determine whether 
the relationship between M and IQ would appear with 
a psychiatric population and with the effects of R and 
H held constant, correlations and partial correlations 
were made between scores on the Wechsler Verbal 
Scale and number of Rorschach M responses for 123 
psychiatric patients. The correlation between M and 
IQ was supported with both H and R held constant. 
To determine whether M responses of Ss at different 
IQ levels are qualitatively different, M responses from 
psychiatric patients at 1Q levels of 80, 100, and 120 
were ranked by three groups of judges (senior psy- 
chologists, interns, and secretaries) as to intelligence. 
. .. The results disclosed that for the verbatim M 
responses all groups of judges were able to exceed 
chance expectancy. When the obvious clues—vocab- 
ulary and grammar—were removed, only the psychol- 
ogists were able to exceed chance expectancy.”” When 
the M response was merely described by giving the 
sex of the mover and the type of movement, all groups 
responded at a chance level._—L. B. Heathers. 


6296. Sommer, Robert, & Somer, Dorothy 
Twente. (Saskatchewan Hosp., Weyburn, Sask.) 
Assaultiveness and two types of Rorschach color 
responses. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 57-62.— 
“The present study aimed at assessing the relationship 
between assaultive behavior and two types of color 
responses, aggressive and nonaggressive. The predic- 
tion was made that Ss giving aggressive color re- 
sponses should show more assaultive behavior than 
the nonaggressive color Ss... . The hypothesis was 
confirmed. The trends were especially clear in cases 
where S had given both aggressive color and aggres- 
sive movement responses.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


6297. Stewart, Horace, & Cunningham, Sam. 
(Florida State Hosp., Chattahoochee) A note on 
scoring recalled figures of the Bender Gestalt Test 
using psychotics, non-psychotics and controls. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 207-208.—“The Bender 
Gestalt was administered to three groups of subjects 
to compile normative data for a method of scoring 
recalled designs. The Pascal-Suttell scoring system 
was utilized with some modification for scoring the 
recall.” Ss were 18 psychotics, 13 of whom were 
schizophrenics ; 17 non-psychotics, 13 of whom were 
personality disorders ; and 20 student nurses who were 
in the upper half of their academic class. Both the 
standard and the recall scores on the B-G increased 
as the degree of pathology increased.—L. B. Heathers. 

6298. Symonds, Percival M., & Jensen, Arthur R. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia) Psychoanalytic con- 
cepts and principles discernible in projective per- 
sonality tests: VI. The predictive significance of 
fantasy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 73-84.— 
This is a follow-up study 13 years later on 28 of the 
40 adolescents who originally participated in a study 
of fantasy using the Picture-Story Test. Themes tend 
to persist and maintain the same relative frequency of 
occurrence both in the group as a whole and in indi- 
viduals. Adolescent fantasy that has no overt counter- 
part may find expression in later life in overt behavior 
and attitudes,—#, E, Perl. 
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6299. Tucker, John E., & Spielberg, Mimi J. 
(VA Hosp., Albany, N. Y.) Bender Gestalt Test 
correlates of emotional depression. J/. consult. Psy 
chol., 1958, 22, 56. 

6300. Van de Loo, K. J. M. Problemen van de 
Wartegg-Teken-Test. [Problems of the Wartegg 
Drawing Test.| Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 
303-326.—A discussion of the clinical use of the 
Wartegg test, mainly centered around 4 points, which 
leads to the conclusion that: (a) the small, square 
drawing fields of the Wartegg test are of positive 
value because they represent a relatively neutral, 
equilibrious, and unsuggestive reference frame; (b) 
the influence of drawing proficiency on test results 
appears to be negligible, because many criteria are 
independent of this factor; (c) the Wartegg test has 
excellent possibilities for retesting the same Ss; (d) 
Wartegg test results consisting of abstract form-solu 
tions clearly show the limits of the test but are still 
open to interpretation.—. H. Houwink 


6301. Vitanza, Angelo A. A comparative study 
of selected psychological and physiological meas- 
ures to evaluate psychiatric conditions. /)isserta 
ion Abstr., 1958, 18, 671-672.—Abstract. 


6302. Wattron, John B. (Texas Prison System) 
Validity of the March-Hilliard-Liechti MMPI 
Sexual Deviation Scale in a state prison popula- 
tion. /. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 16. 


6303. Wawrzaszek, Frank; Johnson, Orval G., 
& Sciera, John L. (Eastern Michigan Coll.) A 
comparison of H-T-P responses of handicapped 
and non-handicapped children. J. clin. Psychol 
1958, 14, 160-162.—"A group of 41 physically handi 
capped children and a matched [age, sex, and IQ] 
group of non-handicapped children were tested with 
the House-Tree-Person Test followed by a shortened 
version of Buck's post-drawing interrogation. Ten 
of Buck’s hypotheses regarding the significance of 
variables on the H-T-P were tested. None of the 
ten hypotheses was supported by the results. . . .” 


L. B. Heathers. 


6304. Wellek, Albert. 
heitliches Verfahren. 
procedure.| Psychol. 
ploration is not necessarily 
may be focussed also on special questions. 
tion of an exploration by comparison with 
test is not possible unless both procedures have exactly 
Generally a nonqualitative valid 


Exploration und ganz- 
[Exploration and_ holistic 
Rdsch,, 1958, 9, 24-28.—Ex 
a holistic procedure, it 
\ valida 
a single 


the same objective. 
ity measure cannot serve as a criterion for a holistic 
diagnostic procedure.—IV’. J. Koppits. 

6305. Whitmyre, John W., & Pishkin, Vladimir. 
(VA Hosp., Salt Lake City, Utah) The abbreviated 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale in a psychiatric 
population. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 189-191. 
“The Doppelt and simple prorating methods were 
used to estimate WAIS full scale weighted score on 
the basis of four subtests (A, V, BD, PA). One 
hundred unselected cases of male NP admissions were 
used. The correlations between estimated and actual 
scores was found to be .95 in the first case and .94 in 
the second. No pattern of the four subtests was 
discernable which would enable one to predict whether 
a given case is an overestimate or an underestimate of 
the full scale weighted score. Rather, the 54 psychi- 
atric patients used in this part of the study tended to 
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do better on the verbal subtests than on the two 
performance subtests, regardless of whether their four 
subtest scores led to over- or underestimations of full 
scale score.” The abbreviated scale IQs, with either 
scoring method, deviated from the Full Scale WAIS 
IQ by more than about 16 IQ points in about 4% of 
the cases; for about 70% of the cases this -<difference 
was not greater than 7 points.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 5072, 5139, 5143, 5750, 5876, 
6579, 6630, 6646, 6768) 


TREATMENT MetTHODS 


6306. Abramson, H. A., Sklarofsky, B., Baron, 
M. O., & Fremont-Smith, N. (Biol. Lab., Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y.) Lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD-25) antagonists: II. Development of toler- 
ance in man to LSD-25 by prior administration of 
MLD-41 (1-methyl-d-lysergic acid diethylamide). 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 201-207. 
Biochemical and behavioral studies of the com- 
pounds with 5 normal Ss indicated that MLD-41 
produced reactions similar to those by LSD-25 but at 
a higher reaction threshold. “Since greater doses of 
MLD-41 may therefore be given to man without pro- 
ducing toxic or dangerous symptoms, it was thought 
that the development of tolerance to LSD-25 could be 
more effectively and safely induced with MLD-41 
than with LSD-25. This was found to be true. . . . 
The fact that a comparatively nontoxic substance like 
MLD-41 can produce a tolerance to the more active 
LSD-25 lends hope that if the schizophrenias are 
produced by a disturbance in biochemical mechanisms, 
then there is good reason to believe that nontoxic 
molecules might be administered to produce tolerance 
to a chemical origin of the schizophrenic state.” <A 
search for such blocking agents is on with the authors 
using the Siamese fighting fish as a test animal.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


6307. Ackerman, Nathan W. (43 E. 78th St., 
N. Y. 21) Toward an integrative therapy of the 
family. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 727-733.—A 
tentative approach is offered to illness as a function 
of family as well as a manifestation of individual be- 


havior.—.\. H. Pronko. 


6308. Albrecht, H. Robert. A_ psychological 
evaluation of certain aspects of electro-convulsive 
therapy. /issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 649-650.— 
Abstract. 

6309. Bach, George R. (Beverly Hills, Calif.) 
Specific group cultures as release mechanisms for 
individual behavior patterns. Group Psychother., 
1957, 10, 277-286.—A dozen post doctoral fellows 
were observed under 3 distinct conditions: in a work- 
shop training course, as a patient in group psycho 
therapy, and as co-therapist of a therapy group. 
Analysis of the data shows that the training group 
released “show-off” behavior and demonstrations of 
skill mastery; the therapy group (composed of the 
same individuals) stimulated submissive-dependent 
love seeking and open concern with personal weak- 
nesses. The observation of these same individuals as 
therapists showed attempts to be “other-oriented, 
helpful, and dependency-inviting.” A discussion of 
the roles played in each group follows. 6-item bibli- 
ography.—R. W. Deming. 
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6310. Barnes, Marion. Aspects of intensive 
casework with children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 
1958, 28, 120-125.—Casework with children under 5 
usually requires that the therapist work with the 
parents to help the child. Problems at this stage are 
often on the surface and quick results can be ex- 
pected.—G. Elias. 

6311. Baron, Louis K. Attitude changes during 
psychotherapy: Individual changes in ideology as 
measured by the “R” and “PEC” scales under the 
influence of psychoanalytically oriented psycho- 
therapy. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 651—Ab- 
Stract. 

6312. Behar, Isaac, & Riopelle, Arthur J. The 
effects of reserpine on the acquisition of the con- 
ditioned avoidance response. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1957, 54, 160-162.—"Six Macacus cynomolgus 
monkeys were trained in a shock-avoidance situation 
while under the influence of reserpine. Three sessions 
of 60 trials were given a week apart. Subsequent 
acquisition of the habit was retarded.”—/P. E.. Lichten- 
stein. 

6313. Bennett, John, Jr. Modification of the 
self-concept in electro-shock therapy. Doctoral 
dissertation, Boston Univer, Graduate School, 1957. 


6314. Bergman, Paul. The role of faith in psy- 
chotherapy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1958, 22, 92-103. 

The realm of psychopathology encompasses the 
phenomena associated with the breakdown of faith. 
The restoring of faith has at all times been the goal 
as well as the method of psychotherapy. The curative 
power of faith is not limited to the religious sphere; 
it Operates wherever there develops the “magnetism” 
of leaders, ideas, and groups. It occurs in the physical 
as well as in the inspirational therapies. Today there 
ave systematic, nontheologically based attempts to use 
the power of faith to accomplish changes in the ego 
and yet to avoid the shortcut effects of direct sugges- 
tion and imagination. These include client-centered 
therapy, psychodrama, some forms of group therapy, 
and some varieties of psychoanalytically oriented 
therapy.—Il’. A. Varvel. 


The importance of char- 
acteristics of the parents in deciding on child 


6315. Bernstein, I. 


analysis. /. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 71-78. 
—The child is not expected to associate freely in the 
same manner as adults. We do not expect transfer- 
ence to the same degree as with adults. We do 
expect the child to show more difficulty in relinquish- 
ing the gratifications derived from the neurosis. Par- 
ents of children coming into child analysis should be 
sufficiently well to provide the following: (a) recog- 
nition of conflict, suffering, and inhibition in the 
child; (b) ability to tolerate frustration and narcis- 
sistic injury caused by admitting the child is ill, by 
other object relations of the child, and by the privacy 
of the child’s treatment; (c) a desire for the child to 
be well and independent which exceeds the neurotic 
gratification to be derived from the child’s neurosis; 
(d) sufficient ability to report daily activities and 
refrain from acting out or permitting the child to act 
out; (e) a scale of values which places emotional 
health above the expense, inconvenience, and depriva- 
tion required by the analysis. No parent is expected 
to po all of these characteristics to a maximum 
degree.—D. Prager. 
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6316. Berryman, Eileen. Simultaneous treat- 
ment of mother and child. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1957, 11, 821-829.—A case is presented in which a 
3% year-old girl and her mother were seen at the 
same time in the play room, following Elkisch’s 
modification of play therapy. Additional modifica- 
tions were introduced as it became apparent that the 
child’s problems were a reflection of the mother’s 
drive to relive her life through her child.—ZL. N. 
Solomon. 

6317. Blair, Donald, & Brooking, Mair. (St. 
Bernard’s Hosp., Southall, Middlesex, England) 
Music as a therapeutic agent. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1957, 41, 228-237.—Based upon a year of experience, a 
psychiatrist and a music therapist conclude that 
“music therapy has a part to play which may be found 
to be at least as important as the part played by art 
therapy.” However, on the basis of their efforts they 
feel that the varieties of response to music are variable 
and that “no scientific statistics are ever likely to be 
produced for music therapy.”—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6318. Blake, Robert R. (U. Texas) Group 
training vs. group therapy. Group Psychother., 
1957, 10, 271-276.—The distinction between training 
for more effective participation in a group versus the 
process of receiving psychotherapy in a group is dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of the structure, goals, and 
procedures applied to the group. The essential dis- 
tinction lies in the objectives of the group. “The 
primary objectives of a therapy group .. . are sec- 
ondary for a training group. Conversely, the primary 
objectives of a training group are more or less in- 
cidental for a therapy group.” Short history of train- 
ing group method.—R. W. Deming. 

6319. Bloom, Leonard. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Aspects of the use of art in the treatment of mal- 
adjusted children. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 378- 
385.—The importance of art in the diagnosis and 
therapy of the maladjusted child is at times not fully 
appreciated. While it seldom provides a complete 
psychotherapeutic regimen, it does afford a means of 
reaching an effective working relationship with the 
patient and more clearly understanding his problems. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6320. Blough, Donald S. (Nat. Inst. of Ment. 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) New test for tranquilizers. 
Science, 1958, 127, 586—587.—Pigeons have been used 
to evaluate “tranquilization” in terms of behavior 
“that is expressed in improved rather than impaired 
performance 
in a particular location. The longer it stands con- 
tinuously in the designated spot, the more likely it is 
to receive food reinforcement. The bird’s perform- 
ance of this ‘standing response’ is recorded as a func- 
tion of the drug dosage.” The method is described. 
Dose-response curves for 2 birds are presented. Chlor- 
promazine “substantially lengthened the response time 
that these birds were able to sustain, while pentobar- 
bital reduced the response time.” It “may be profit- 
able to study other varieties of ‘continuous’ responding 
and perhaps to investigate the effects of tranquilizers 
in other areas that do not involve ‘anxiety’ or ‘fear.’ ”’ 
—S. J. Lachman. 

6321. Bogen-Tietz, Esther; Powelson, Keith D., 
Weber, James, & Wildhaber, Joseph. (Los Angeles 
County General Hospital, Calif.) Some effects of 
chlorpromazine on electrically induced convulsions 
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in man. Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 57-63.—30 psychi- 
atric patients who were given approximately 600 
electroshock or electronarcosis treatments received 
chlorpromazine orally 3 hours before alternate treat- 
ments. Chlorpromazine premedication did not con- 
sistently alter pretreatment anxiety or convulsive pat 
tern. There are occasional hypotensive effects, and 
posttreatment waking time is delayed.—M. L. Simmel. 

6322. Boitelle, G., Delteil, P., Leyrie, J. Ré- 
sultats obtenus par les perfusions polyvitaminées 
a hautes doses comme traitement de I’alcoolisme 
chronique. [Results obtained in the treatment of 
chronic alcoholism with concentrated perfusions of 
multiple vitamins.] Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(5), 
823-854.—By means of a slow intravenous drip, 
strong solutions of multiple vitamins are administered 
to chronic alcoholic patients for about 6 days. The 
results seem excellent, with somatic repairs occurring 
faster and less painfully than with other disintoxica- 
tion cures. The emotional condition of the patients 
seems also to improve.—M. D. Stein. 


6323. Bourne, Harold. (U. Otago) Insulin 
coma in decline. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 
1015—1017.—The reasons for the almost unanimous 
acceptance of insulin coma therapy 25 years ago are 
indicated and for the growing tide away from its use 
today in the hope of hastening “the exit of an irra- 
tional and hazardous therapy.”"—N. H. Pronko. 

6324. Bradley, P. B., & Key, B. J. (Med. School, 
Birmingham, England) The effect of drugs on 
arousal responses produced by electrical stimula- 
tion of the reticular formation of the brain. EEG 


clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 97-110.—Small doses of 
pentobarbitone completely block arousal Rs produced 


by electrical stimulation of the reticular formation in 
the encéphale isolé cat. Large doses of chlorpro- 
mazine cause only a slight rise in threshold, but block 
arousal produced by afferent stimulation. Atropine, 
hyoscine, and physostigmine produced a marked di- 
vergence between behavioral and EEG thresholds. 
Amphetamine caused both EEG and behavioral thresh- 
olds to fall. LSD-25 had no effect on threshold for 
stimulation of the reticular formation, but produced 
marked lowering of arousal threshold to auditory 
stimulation. Possible sites of action of the drugs are 
proposed.—R. J. Ellingson. 

6325. Brill, Henry. (Ed.) Trifluoperazine: Clin- 
ical and pharmacological aspects. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Lea & Febiger, 1958. 219 p. $3.50.—44 authors 
have contributed 23 clinical papers and 2 research 
reports, with an introduction by Brill. The clinical 
papers are concerned with evaluations of the use of 
trifluoperazine in the general treatment of the func- 
tional psychoses, brain disorders, psychoneuroses, and 
personality disorders. Other papers are concerned 
with the management of possible extrapyramidal 
symptoms, with toxicity and other side effects. Psy- 
chopharmacological and chemical findings from a 
variety of animal studies are reported. One study 
reports the data from a battery of 11 psychophysio- 
logic tests given to 18 normal volunteer human Ss 
before and 2 hours after the administration of tri- 
fluoperazine. The drug seems to impair performances 
in tests of flicker fusion frequency, afterimage dis- 
appearance level, and tapping. It seems to improve 
performance in the digits backwards test and in can- 
cellation accuracy. The implication is that trifluoper- 
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azine acts selectively to decrease perceptory intake 
and psychomotor speed and, at the same time, to 
increase attention, concentration, and general vig- 
ilance.—C. M. Franks. 

6326. Bromberg, Walter. (2720 Capitol Ave., 
Sacramento 16, Calif.) An analysis of therapeutic 
artfulness. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 719-726.— 
“Therapy is the chief justification of the science of 
psychiatry. Artfulness is one of the main ingredients 
in the practice of psychotherapy. This paper pro- 
poses to clarify some psychologically significant as- 
pects of artfulness in psychotherapy.”—N. H. Pronko. 


6327. Brunner-Orne, Martha. (Westwood Lodge, 
Westwood, Mass.) The role of a general hospital 
in the treatment and rehabilitation of alcoholics. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 108-117.—Short 
hospitalization periods which include treatment in the 
acute stage and in the postintoxication stage are en- 
couraged, and on discharge the patient is referred to a 
clinic for followup treatment.—lV. L. Wilkins. 


6328. Campo, Alberto J. La interpretacién y la 
accién en el andlisis de los nifios. [Interpretation 
and action in child analysis.] Rev. Psicoandl., Buenos 
Aires, 1957, 14, 121-125.—Action is part of the ana- 
lyst’s work with children. Interpretation and action 
are the analyst’s tools and he should be aware that in 
his “action” he may express his countertransferential 
content with all the therapeutic consequences that it 
implies.—M. Knobel. 

6329. Cannell, Charles Frederick. A study of 
the effects of interviewers’ expectations upon in- 
terviewing results. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1092-1094.—Abstract. 


6330. Cartwright, Rosalind Dymond. (U. Chi- 
cago) Predicting response to client-centered 
therapy with the Rorschach PR Scale. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1958, 5, 11-17.—A study is presented of 13 
cases in which the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
was applied. “The pre-therapy total weighted score 
was found to predict the success of the therapy as 
measured by the counselor’s rating of the case at post- 
therapy.”"—M. M. Reece. 

6331. Chance. Erika. Mutual expectations of 
patients and therapists in individual treatment. 
Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 167-178. 


6332. Clauer, Carole J.. & Wise, Kathryn F. 
Tranquilizing drug effects on the schizophrenic 
patient in occupational therapy. Amer. J. occup. 
Ther., 1958, 12(2, Part 1), 69-73.—The use of mod- 
ern drug therapy, especially the tranquilizers, have 
created the need for changes in occupational therapy 
as applied to patients with schizophrenia. 7 male 
and 13 female patients diagnosed as schizophrenic re- 
action who were receiving chlorpromazine were stud- 
ied. 3 of these patients revealed less efficiency in 
occupational therapy after chlorpromazine, “seven 
never exhibited powers of socialization either before 
or during their illness, or under drug therapy,” the 
balance gave evidence of “considerable improvement 

. the ability to express feelings and personality.” 
The conclusion indicates that “occupational thera- 
pists may find it necessary to develop a more expanded 
treatment program to deal with (a) an increased 
number of patients and (b) drug-induced variations 
in patient behavior.’—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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6333. Clevans, E. The fear of a schizophrenic 
man. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 58-67.—The thera- 
pist tried to convey to a patient that destructive im- 
pulses may normally be in full conscious awareness 
without leading to the destruction of the object. 
Through verbalizing his destructive impulses in the 
proper therapeutic setting the patient learns to control 
his motor discharges of those impulses. When the 
patient senses that the therapist has feelings and 
wishes and yet does not act them in destructive or 
self-destructive ways in the therapeutic relationship, 
the patient takes courage to acknowledge his own im- 
pulses. Once the patient learns to discharge and con- 
trol his aggression his fear becomes unnecessary and 
so dissolves.—D. Prager. 

6334. Dally, Anne. (U. Illinois Medical School ) 
Excerpts from a study of residential treatment for 
children with psychosomatic disorders. Amer. J. 
occup. Ther., 1957, 11(4, Part IL), 261-266.—Psy- 
chosomatic residential treatment for children is dis- 
cussed with particular regard for the techniques which 
the author has found most satisfactory. Some cases 
are included as a basis for pointing out the values to 
be derived from: (a) “Allowing the child to regress 
to the point where unfulfilled emotional needs can be 
met”; (b) the establishment of security, first in a 
one-to-one relationship basis, later in individual or 
group play; (c) “Reassurance that the adult will 
limit the feared acting-out of aggressiveness”; (d) 
group experience when “geared to the child’s readi- 
ness to tolerate it”; (e) the use of creative materials 
as an outlet for energies, working out conflicts and 
the evolution of possible mastery.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6335. Daniels, Marvin. The influence of the sex 
of the therapist and of the co-therapist technique 


in group psychotherapy with boys: An investiga- 
tion of the effectiveness of group psychotherapy 
with eighth grade, behavior-problem boys, com- 
paring results achieved by a male therapist, by a 
female therapist, and by the two therapists in com- 


bination. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1489.—Ab- 
stract. 

6336. de Barahona Fernandes, Henrique J. 
(Lisbon U.) Contemporary psychiatry in Por- 
tugal. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 923-925.—The 
present status of psychiatric treatment and research 
in Portugal is briefly described in terms of its rela- 
tion to European and American levels of development 
in this area—N. H. Pronko. 

6337. Delay, Jean. Tonus mental et psycho- 
pharmacology. [Mental tonus and psychopharma- 
cology.}] Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 61-73.—A discus- 
sion of Janet’s conception of “psychic tonus” char- 
acterized by the dichotomy of automatic and synthetic 
activities corresponding to low and high tonus respec- 
tively. The evidence for this theory as furnished by 
EEG, cybernetics, and especially by the psychotonic 
and psycholeptic drugs which are capable of altering 
the psychic tonus is reviewed. These drugs and their 
particular effects are discussed in detail—A. Schaden. 

6338. Descuns, P., Bardenat, C., Pelicier, Y. 
Résultats lointains de la lobotomy. [Distant re- 
sults of lobotomy.] Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(5), 
855-865.—To reassess the value of frontal lobotomy, 
the authors study 37 intractable patients during a 
4-year period. The results seem to justify the use 
of such a drastic method in chronic schizophrenic 
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cases not responding to drug therapy alone. Regard- 
less of the degree of improvement, in each instance 
was noted a significant decrease of anxiety permitting 
a better adaptation outside of the institution.—M. D. 
Stein. 

6339. Diethelm, Oskar. (Cornell U. Med. Coll.) 
Some guiding concepts in dynamic psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 805-809.—*“The char- 
acteristic of dynamic psychotherapy, as presented in 
this discussion, is that psychotherapy must be guided 
by current and past psychopathologic findings, with 
the technical procedures adjustable to the psycho- 
pathologic changes.”—N. H. Pronko. 


6340. Dittes, James E. Extinction during psy- 
chotherapy or GSR accompanying “embarrassing” 
statements. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 187- 
191.—“Statements by a therapy patient acknowledg- 
ing personal sexual behavior or desires were fre- 
quently accompanied during early hours of therapy 
with galvanic skin responses, but not during later 
hours, following a progressive decline. This finding 
is taken as evidence that the GSR is associated with 
such feelings as fear or embarrassment in the inter- 
personal relationship with the therapist and that such 
feelings extinguish during therapy.”—P. E. Lichten- 
stein, 

6341. Durkin, Helen; Glatzer, Henriette T., 
Kadis, Asya L., Wolf, Alexander, & Hulse, Wil- 
fred C. Acting out in group psychotherapy: A 
panel discussion. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 
87-105.—Panel members and discussants present a 
consideration of what may be defined as acting out 
in a group therapy setting, and what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such behavior.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

6342. Edisen, Clayton B. (Tulane U.) Chlor- 
promazine, methamphetamine, serotonin, reser- 
pine, and effects on cat spinal cord. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 323-327.—By study of 
the reflex activity of the cat it was found that 
chlorpromazine and serotonin depressed this activity. 
Methamphetamine enhanced the reflex activity and 
“antagonized the depressant effect of chlorpromazine.” 
Reserpine produced an enhancement that was slow 
in onset. The effect of Frenquel was inconsistent.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

6343. Ekstein, Rudolf. Faith and reason in psy- 
chotherapy. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1958, 22, 104- 
108.—Discussion of Paul Bergman’s “The Role of 
Faith in Psychotherapy” (see 33: 6314). If archaic 
faith were the only force the therapist could set in 
motion, “we could help the patient to regress, to re- 
turn to a permanent symbiotic state, but we could not 
cure him.” In the psychoanalytic process, “the re- 
gained capacity of faith or trust by means of the re- 
gressing part of the ego must be accompanied by a 
healthy capacity for doubt, for distrust by means of 
the other part of the ego which identifies itself with 
the interpretative function of the analyst.”"—W. A. 
Varvel. 

6344. Esecover, Harold; Jaffe, Joseph, & Kahn, 
Robert L. Psychotherapeutic techniques with 
electroshock patients. /. Hillside Hosp., 1958, 7, 
17-25.—4 patients were treated with electroshock be- 
cause of failure of communication in the psychothera- 
peutic relationship due to social and educational fac- 
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tors in 2 cases and to unmanageable acting out in the 
others. Electroshock produced behavioral changes in 
all patients. ‘Those with a deprived cultural back 
ground maintained their improvement with a psycho 
therapeutic approach supporting their denial tenden 
lhe other patients became more amenable to an 
iterpretive form of psychotherapy.—C. 7. Bever. 


Farber, Leslie H. The therapeutic des- 
pair. /’sychiatry, 1958, 21, 7-20.—The field of psy 
chotherapy crossbreed between medical 
and “something very different from science.” 
(his anomaly imposes necessary and needless hard 
ships on the therapist especially in dealing with 
schizophrenic reactions. Some despair is inevitable 
in the situation of the therapist. It may 
therapeutically valuable by eliciting pity in the pa 
tient who may then undertake therapeutic efforts 
which though they are beneficial to himself, aim pri 
marily to lessen the therapist’s pain.—C. 7. Bever. 


6346. Faure, Henri. Cure de sommeil collective 
et psychothérapie de groupe. [Collective sleep 
therapy and group psychotherapy.| Paris, France: 
Masson & Cie, 1958. 272 p- Fr.2500.—Sleep 
therapy, a “biological method,” like all other tech 
niques, depends for its “total therapy” 
with its psychotherapeutic implications. 142 patients 
and 500 days of sleep treatment and group psycho 
during the years 1954-1956 are reviewed 
therapy through sleep and the chara 
cure, fundamental hypnic and 
parahypnic the dream and mentism, in 
dividual and collective psychotherapy, analytic study 
of the effects of the sleep cure. 81-item bibliography. 

G. Rubin-Rabson 

6347. Feldberg, T. M. (Johns Hopkins U. School 
of Medicine) Treatment of ‘borderline’ psychotics 
in groups of neurotic patients. /nt. /. group Psy 
chother., 1958, 8, 76-84 rhe inclusion of ‘border 
line’ psychotics in a therapy group with neurotic pa 
tients shown to have positive values for both 
types of patients. The neurotics share with the 
borderline in the strengthening of their ego function 
ing and also gain through exposure to astute percep 
tions of the borderline patients who see through neu 
defenses with amazing clarity. Many of the 
advantages to the borderline stem from the facility in 
verbal expression so frequently characterizing the 
neurotic personality. The techniques of social ameni 
ties are imitated and learned from the neurotic mem 
bers of the group.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

6348. Feldman, Marvin J. (U. Buffalo) An 
evaluation scale for shock therapy. /. clin. Psy 
chol., 1958, 14, 41-45.—An attempt was made to con 
struct a scale to measure the success of shock therapy. 
Using 2 criterion groups—30 improved and 30 unim 
proved shock therapy patients—and the MMPI pool 
of items, items were selected which differentiated pre- 
and postshock MMPI responses of improved patients, 
differentiated the postshock responses of the 2 cri 
terion groups, but did not differentiate pre- and post 
shock responses of the unimproved group. On cross 
validation the scale very significantly differentiated 
26 recovered from 26 improved and from 11 unim 
proved Ss; however, it did not differentiate the unim 
proved from the improved Ss. The items for the 
scale are given. ‘Their content “suggests that im- 
provement with shock treatment is largely a process 
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of symptom abatement with no real changes in inter 
personal relations.”——-L. B. Heathers. 


6349. Fidler, Gail S. Some unique contributions 
of occupational therapy in treatment of the schizo- 
phrenic. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1958, 12(1), 9-12, 
36.—A discussion based upon “certain unique aspects 
of the use of activities in treatment which may be said 
to help the patient toward a more complete ego in 
tegration.” Fidler provides evidence to support the 
hypothesis that “the use of objects, actual or sym 
bolic, afford an effective means of communication 
whereby the schizophrenic can more readily enter into 
a meaningful relationship with others, and the skill- 
full use of these non-verbal techniques and procedures 
provides a unique experience wherein the patient can 
find more expedient expression and gratification for 
some of his basic needs and work with less fear and 
anxiety toward the resolution of some of his prob 
lems.”"—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6350. Fleischl, Maria F. A note on the mean- 
ing of ideas of reference. Amer. J. Psychother, 
1958, 12, 24-29.—2 cases are presented to illustrate 
the thesis that, in general, ideas of reference repre 
sent a kind of schizoid maneuver, one of the primary 
objectives of which is facesaving and the maintenance 


of self-esteem.—L. N. Solomon. 


6351. Fleming, Joan, & Hamburg, David A. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) An analysis 
of methods for teaching psychotherapy with de- 
scription of a new approach. 4MA Arch. Neurol 
Psychiat., 1958, 79, 179-200.—A review of methods 
is first given and then followed by detailed descrip 
tion of the dynamimetic interview conducted before 
a class. Here, “the imitation of an interview with a 
patient well known to the teacher supplies the data 
for observation and practice in psychotherapy. The 
teacher selects a patient from his practice and pro 
ceeds to ‘be this patient’ in an interview with a resi- 
dent who functions as the therapist, and who is in 
structed to behave as he would with any patient in a 
clinical interview. The biographical and therapeutic 
history of the real patient provides the basis for the 
behavior of the teacher-patient.” The advantages of 
this method are set forth.—L. dA. Pennington. 


6352. Forizs, Lorant. (Florida Alcoholic Rehab. 
Program, Avon Park, Fla.) Motivation of the al- 
coholic for recovery. (wart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 
19, 133—152.—Interrelationships between the primary 
and secondary anxieties crucial to personality change 
in drinking are discussed, and implications for the 
practical management of therapy drawn.—lV. L. 
Wilkins. 

6353. Frankl, Viktor E. (U. Vienna) The will 
to meaning. /. Pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 82-88. 
A description of “existential frustration” and _ its 
prevalence leads the author to emphasize the im- 
portance of logotherapy which deals especially with 
man’s “will to meaning.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 

6354. Franklin, Girard H. The effects of group 
therapy on the attitudes toward self and others of 
institutionalized delinquent boys. Dissertation Ab 
str., 1958, 18, 1104-1105.—Abstract. 

6355. Freeman, Walter. (Los Alto, Calif.) Psy- 
chosurgery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 608.— 
Several significant contributions to the field of psy- 
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chosurgery during the past year are briefly reviewed. 
—WN. H. Pronko. 

6356. French, Thomas M. The reintegrative 
process in a psychoanalytic treatment. Vol. III. 
The integration of behavior. Chicago, IIl.: Univer. 
Chicago Press, 1958. xii, 484 p. $10.00.—"In the 
first 2 volumes of these studies |see 26: 5902; 28: 
5671] we tried to build up a picture of how behavior 
is integrated by combination and co-ordination of 
more elementary reaction patterns. In this volume 
we shall make use of this constructed picture as a 
basis for an attempt to improve our understanding 
of just what happens in the day-to-day and month- 
to-month course of a psychoanalytic treatment.” 
tion 1 (10 chapters) presents an orienting theoretical 
discussion. Section 2 through 8 (35 chapters) con- 
sists of a “thorough-going analysis of a detailed case 
report.” Section 9 (9 chapters) presents a “survey 
of what the study of integrative functions may hope 
to contribute to the art of understanding and of treat- 
ing patients.” 7 


Sec- 


7 supplementary chapters, expanding 
issues raised in the preceding sections, close the vol- 
ume. 42-item bibliography.—/L. dA. Pennington. 

6357. Gallinek, Alfred. (Columbia U.) Fear 
and anxiety concerning electric shock therapy. 
Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 51-56.—**The hypothesis may 
be offered that the basic anxiety characterizing man’s 
being in the world is normally neutralized by his sense 
of familiarity. A temporary annihilation of the sense 
of familiarity after ECT provokes basic anxiety, and 
results in a strong progressively increasing fear of 
the treatment.”"—M. L. Simmel. 


6358. Gerler, William. Outcome of psychother- 
apy as a function of client-counselor similarity. 


Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1864—1865.—Abstract. 


6359. Gliedman, Lester H., Nash, Earl H., Jr., 
Imber, Stanley D., Stone, Anthony R., & Frank, 
Jerome D. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) 
Reduction of symptoms by pharmacologically in- 
ert substances and by short-term psychotherapy. 
AMA Arch. Neurol, Psychiat., 1958, 79, 345-351.— 
“A total of 5 studies involving response to placebos 
in psychiatric outpatients are reported.” The positive 
findings in symptom alleviation lead the authors to 
view the placebo as an “activator, reinforcer, and po- 
tentiator of many of the health-promoting factors in- 
trinsic to the psychotherapeutic process. . . . It cata- 
lyzes the patients’ recovery potential in relationship 
to his particular therapist under certain culturally im- 
portant and valued conditions.”—L. A. Pennington. 

6360. Godfrey, Lincoln; Kissen, Martin D., & 
Downs, Thomas M. (U. Pennsylvania) Treat- 
ment of the acute alcohol-withdrawal syndrome. 
Ouart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 118-124.—Immedi- 
ate attention to dehydration and acute starvation with 
intravenous glucose, salt, and water, and to sedation 
with chlorpromazine, will shorten the withdrawal 
period.—IlV. L. Wilkins. 

6361. Gordon, Jesse E. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Leading and following psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques with hypnotically induced repression and 
hostility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 405- 
410.—Experimental procedures involving the hyp- 
notic induction of miniature neuroses in normal 
individuals were tested. Conditions of therapist 
following and leading were studied for their effects 
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on hostility and on the lifting of repression in one 
hour therapeutic interviews. Leading is more effec- 
tive than following for lifting repressions. ‘Therapist 
experience leading to incorrect hypotheses about a 
client has a deleterious effect on the lifting of repres- 
sion and is associated with stronger expression of 
transference hostility by the client—R. S. Harper. 

6362. Graham, S. R. (Forest Hills, N. Y.) Pa- 
tient evaluation of the effectiveness of limited 
psychoanalytically-oriented psychotherapy. /’sy 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 231-234.—"96 adults who were 
neurotic or psychotic rated themselves, and 44 chil- 
dren were rated by their parents on a 5-point scale 
of improvement from worse to almost completely 
cured. Reported degrees of improvement were not 
significantly different for children and adults. 
. . . Both adult and child neurotics reported statis 
tically significant degrees of improvement as the num- 
ber of hours in therapy increased whereas adult psy- 
chotics did not. Adult neurotics showed significant 
improvement when seen twice a week as compared 
with those who were seen only once a week, but adult 
psychotics appeared to be worse when seen twice a 
week. . . . It is concluded that limited psychoanalyti- 
cally-oriented therapy is an effective tool in an out- 
patient clinic, although some reservations must be 
made as to its utility with psychotics.”"-—C. H. Am- 
mons. 

6363. Gray, Betty. Casework treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed children in foster family care. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1958, 28, 126-138.—De- 
scribes the program and the experiences of the Family 
and Childrens Service of Baltimore in their treatment 
of emotionally disturbed children in foster homes.— 
G. Elias. 

6364. Greenhill, Maurice H. The focal commu- 
nication concept. Amer. J. l’sychother., 1958, 12, 
30-41.—A_ patient’s communication pattern, which 
determines the nature of his interaction, tends to ob- 
scure meaning and hide emotion in problem areas 
which are emotionally charged. “The focal commu- 
nication concept is largely an operational one which 
directs the therapist at decoding the communication 
methods of the patient and deciphering for both thera- 
pist and patient crucial messages transmitted by the 
latter.”"—L. N. Solomon. 

6365. Greiner, Theodore; Burch, Neil R. & 
Edelberg, Robert. (Texas Medical Center, Hous- 
ton) Psychopathology and psychophysiology of 
minimal LSD-25 dosage: A preliminary dosage- 
response spectrum. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 79, 208-210.—The responses of 14 young men 
“without apparent emotional problems” to 24 dosages 
graduated in size and below the accepted threshold 
indicated that a dosage of 7 micrograms activated 
the galvanic skin response and induced cycles of rapid 
and marked shifts in affect. “Between 7 and 40 
micrograms the dosage response of LSD is consistent 
with the spectrum of psychopathology associated with 
the ill-defined group of ‘borderline’ schizophrenic 
processes.” —L. A. Pennington, 

6366. Hadden, Samuel B. (Presbyterian Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Treatment of homosexuality by 
individual and group psychotherapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 810-815.—Impressions are re- 
ported as they were gained from the individual treat- 
ment of homosexuals over almost 30 years, from their 
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treatment in groups with other neurotics, and from 
their progress in groups consisting exclusively of 
homosexuals. The last method is considered superior. 
lhe psychodynamics of such group therapy is dis 
\V. H. Pronko. 

6367. Hauty, G. T., Payne, R. B., & Bauer, R. O. 
(School Aviation Medicine, USAF)  Psysiological 
costs incurred by dextro-amphetamine. J/. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1957, 50, 647-651.—Young human 
males were required to periorm a compensatory pur 
suit task under 3 different oxygen-nitrogen respira- 
tory mixtures and under placebo and dextro-amphet- 
amine medication. Significant oxygen and drug 
enhancements and decrements of performance were 


cussed 


found 
to the energizing properties of this anoleptic must be 
of insignificant extent. This suggests that the efficacy 
of d-amphetamine is almost wholly derived from its 
facilitative effects upon the physiological correlates 
of alertness.”—L. /. O'Kelly. 

6368. Haward, L. R. C. (Winterton Hosp., 
Sedgefield, England) The effect of chlorpromazine 
on verbal aggression. /ndian J. Physiol. Pharma 
col,, 1958, 2, 367-—373.— The Rosenzweig PF Test was 
administered to 50 psychoneurotics before and after a 
course of chlorpromazine therapy and to a matched 
group of 50 psychoneurotics receiving conservative 
therapy only. The degree of verbal aggression, and 
intro- and extropunitive frustration was assessed. No 
differences were found between the 2 groups before 
therapy, but the experimental group showed a sta 
tistically significant decrease in extropunitive re- 
sponses, and similar increase in intropunitive re 
sponses. The possibility of internalizing aggression 
under the influence of the drug is considered, and a 
physiological interpretation is offered based on a 
block between cortex and diencephalon. Such a block 
should permit continuance of frontal lobe functions 
but minimize the affective loading of corticofugal sig 
nals proceeding from the hypothalamus. Clinical 
findings in which overt aggression is reduced with 
chlorpromazine are considered in terms of ‘functional 
leucotomy.’ Difficulties in devising a suitable neuro- 
physiological model and caution in accepting test 

L. R. C. Haward. 

Max. (Compton Sanitarium, 

severly Hills, Calif.) A unique day therapy center 
for psychiatric patients. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 
41, 245-249.—A description of a day therapy centet 
for the treatment of out-patients requiring selected 
activities or somatic activities, in-patients brought 
in for day care as required.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6370. Hiltner, Seward. Healing. Bull. Men 
ninger Clin., 1958, 22, 83-91.—The article is drawn 
from the preface to the author’s Pastoral Theology. 
Healing is “the restoration of functional wholeness 
that has been impaired as to direction or schedule, or 
both.” The causal factors that make healing neces- 
sary are defect, invasion, distortion, and decision. 
Words like “illness” and “disease” must be retained 
and yet not so defined as to eliminate any connection 
with “decision.” “In a subtle and profound sense, we 
must regard sin as crucial in many forms of serious 
impairment.”—W., A. Varvel. 

6371. Himwich, Harold E. (Galesburg St. Res. 
Hosp., Ill.) Psychopharmacologic drugs. Science, 
1958, 127, 59-72.—"The last few years have seen the 


“Increase in physiological costs attributable 


findings are stressed. 
6369. Hayman, 
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increasing use of a new group of drugs effective for 
overactive psychotic patients and presenting interest 
ing and important differences from procedures and 
drugs previously employed in the management of in- 
dividuals with such behavioral disorders.” Major 
topics discussed include: clinical aspects of drug use, 
uses in psychoneuroses, usefulness for the “normal” 
population, side reactions, neurohormonal changes 
caused by reserpine and chlorpromazine, neurohor- 
monal equilibrium, anatomic sites of action, pathfind- 
ing experiments, theory for therapeutic effects, and 
paths of research. ‘Thus far “in the field of psycho- 
pharmacology, practice has outstripped theory. 
Though we recognize that tranquilizers correct cer- 
tain schizophrenic symptoms, there is less agreement 
on the mechanism by which the improvements are 
achieved. Whether or not drugs effect cures is a 
problem for the future. But the practical value of 
the advance should not be underestimated. It may 
be compared with the advent of insulin, which coun- 
teracts symptoms of diabetes without removing their 
cause.”—S. J. Lachman. 


6372. Hirschberg, J. Cotter, & Mandelbaum, 
Arthur. Problems of administration and super- 
vision in an inpatient treatment center for chil- 
dren. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 208-219.—In 
a residential treatment center for seriously disturbed 
children from 6-14 years of age, the special focus of 
the director's effort is to integrate psychotherapy and 
milieu. The director participates with the child care 
staff and the therapy staff in a constant interchange 
of critical observation, supervision, and consultation 
resulting in a program of unified total treatment. 
Child care notes illustrate such points as the correla 
tion between the eruption of disturbed behavior in 
children and the attitudes and feelings of the child 
care staff.—W. A. Varvel. 

6373. Hoch, Paul. (N.Y. State Dept. of Mental 
Hygiene, Albany) New aspects of treatment for 
mental illness. Ment. Hyg., N.Y., 1957, 41, 415- 
419.—A discussion of the use of the ataraxic drugs 
in mental patients for whom they are studied. Their 
value in reducing tension in certain patients, of al- 
lowing better socialization and control of the patient 
in the hospital, of greater opportunity for more speedy 
return to community living are developed.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

6374. Hoch, Paul H., & Lewis, Nolan D. C. 
(New York Psychiatric Inst., 722 W. 168th St., 
NYC.) Clinical psychiatry and psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 599-602.—Recent trends 
in investigative work in the field of clinical psy- 
chiatry are traced out in a review of outstanding 
monographs as well as some articles that make a 
contribution either to methodology or observational 
material.—N. H. Pronko. 

6375. Hochheimer, Wolfgang. Die Psycho- 
chotherapie Carl Gustav Jungs. [The psycho- 
therapy of C. G. Jung. ] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 11, 
561-039.—A comprehensive overview of Jung’s views 
of, and practices in, his analytic-synthetic psycho- 
therapy, making use of extensive quotations from his 
works. These are discussed under the following 
headings: the distinctive features of Jung’s teachings 
and the problems of presenting them, his basic psy- 
chological-anthropological teaching, remarks on ana- 
lytic psychotherapy and theory of neurosis, contribu- 
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tions to psychotherapeutic method, transference and 
countertransference, the dream and its use—E. W. 
Eng. 

6376. Hora, T. Existential communication and 
psychotherapy. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 38-45. 
—The chief contribution of the existentialists dis- 
cussed is the widening and deepening of the concepts 
of transference and countertransference by the ex- 
ploration of the experiences involved in the encounter 
or meeting of 2 or more persons. Existential meta- 
communicative psychotherapy aims at relieving the 
patient from his isolatedness by reaching him across 
his emotional barriers. It seeks to help the patient 
express his creative potentialities and communicate 
genuinely with the environment. The present con- 
tains the past, and what is understood in the present 
illuminates the past and will affect the future.—D. 
Prager. 

6377. Irwin, S., Slabok, M., & Thomas, G. 
(Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J.) Individual dif- 
ferences: I. Correlation between control loco- 
motor activity and sensitivity to stimulant and de- 
pressant drugs. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1958, 123, 
206-211.—Activity wheel performance of rats before 
treatment was correlated with the performance of 
these same animals after injection of saline, and after 
various drugs. ‘Hyperactive animals were sensitive 
and hypoactive animals relatively resistant to the 
changes in locomotor activity produced by various 
central nervous system stimulants and depressants.” 
Relationships among the locomotor activities of in- 
dividual rats measured at different times and the effect 
of sex differences on the changes in activity pro- 
duced by drugs are also presented and discussed.— 


G. A. Heise. 


6378. Janis, Irving L. Psychological stress: 
Psychoanalytic and behavioral studies of surgical 


patients. New York: John Wiley, 1958. xiv, 439 
p. $6.95.—In an attempt to observe behavioral re- 
actions to severe stress the writer studied patients who 
underwent major surgery. Hypotheses, formulated 
within a psychoanalytic framework, were derived 
from intensive study of one patient, and tested over 
a larger group of cases. The data is used to support 
generalization regarding the relationship between 
degrees of pre- and postoperative anxiety.—B. A. 
Maher. 

6379. Jenkins, Sidney B. The use of group 
therapeutic methods in ward conferences with at- 
tendants: An aid to patients’ ward adjustments. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1957, 31, 312-317.—18 pa- 
tients of mixed diagnoses had their ward adjustment 
reviewed in group meetings of doctor, nurse, and 
attendants. 14 of these patients showed some im- 
provement in their ward adjustment for at least a 
month. 11 showed improvement for more than a 
month. 4 were unaffected. The group meetings with 
attendants using the patient’s adjustments as a point 
of discussion helped the attendants appreciate the dis- 
turbance in the patient’s personality. None of the 
attendants noted that any benefit in working out per- 
sonal problems was derived from the conferences.—D. 
Prager. 

6380. John, E. Roy; Wenzel, Bernice M., & 
Tschirgi, Robert D. (U. California Medical Cen- 
ter) Differential effects of reserpine on condi- 
tioned responses in cats. Science, 1958, 127, 25-26. 
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—8 cats were trained in 3 tasks: an elevated runway 
situation, a visual discrimination problem, and con- 
ditioned avoidance. “A cannula was then implanted 
into one lateral ventricle of the brain to permit cen- 
tral injection of solutions without anesthesia or other 
disturbance of the animal. . . . Materials studied in- 
cluded: reserpine, serotonin, iproniazid, sodium pen- 
tobarbital, epinephrine, norepinephrine, acetylcholine, 
adrenocorticotrophic hormone, atropine, methamphet- 
amine, potassium, and calcium. ... It is felt that the 
data cannot be reconciled with the interpretation that 
reserpine at these doses block the conditioned avoid- 
ance response by interference with sensory percep- 
tion, with motivation to perform, or with motor co- 
ordination.” It is proposed that this selective action 
of reserpine is due to “interference with learned as- 
sociations.”—S. J. Lachman. 

6381. Kadushin, Alfred. Opposition to referral 
for psychiatric treatment. Soc. l’k., 1957, 2, 78-84. 
—Studies show that individuals who are referred to 
psychiatric treatment by social workers are more apt 
to accept the referral and continue in therapy than 
individuals not so referred. The caseworker can pre- 
pare the patient and can help overcome his resistance 
to therapy.—G. Elias. 

6382. Kassoff, A. I. (Fairfax County Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Falls Church, Va.) Advantages of 
multiple therapists in a group of severely acting- 
out adolescent boys. /nt. J. group Psychother., 
1958, 8, 70-75.—‘The use of multiple therapists in a 
group of severely acting-out adolescent boys appears 
almost essential. The presence of co-therapists offers 
distinct therapeutic advantages along with some com- 
plications.”—D. D. Raylesberg. 

6383. Kelman, Herbert C., & Parloff, Morris B. 
(National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Interrelations among three criteria of improve- 
ment in group therapy: Comfort, effectiveness, 
and self-awareness. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 
54, 281—288.—7 measures (3 of comfort, 2 of effective- 
ness, 2 of self-awareness) were obtained from 15 
neurotic patients at the beginning and end of 20 weeks 
of group therapy. “Significant change was found on 
three measures. . . . Of the 21 intercorrelations be- 
tween change scores, only one was significant at the 
.05 level.” The “assumption that changes on different 
measures and criteria go together and that improve- 
ment can be considered a unitary process” is not 
supported. 16 references.—R. S. Harper. 

6384. Kemper, H. Die Beshaftigungstherapeutin 
im psychiatrischen Krankenhaus. [The female 
occupational therapist in the mental hospital.] Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 121-124:—De- 
scription of the activities instituted by an occupational 
therapist since coming to the Oldenburg Mental Hos- 
pital in 1956.—E. IV’. Eng. 

6385. Kemper, Werner. Zur heutigen Gruppen- 
Psychotherapie. [Group psychotherapy today. | 
Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 11, 707-715.—Group psycho- 
therapy has the following tasks today: formation of 
a uniform, generally intelligible terminology, scientific 
statement of the psychological laws governing group 
activity, objective formulation of the dynamic proc- 
esses in group therapy, and finally, the development 
of a group therapy that is essentially psychoanalytic, 
but suited for the specific conditions of psychotherapy 
through groups.—E. W, Eng. 
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Kline, Nathan S. (Rockland State Hosp., 
Orangeburg, N. Y.) Pharmaceuticals in the treat- 
ment of psychiatric patients. Mental Hyg., N. } 

1957, 41, 207-212 \ review of the role which 
pharmacological preparations are playing in the con 


' 
ty 
ol and 


6386 


treatment of many forms of psychic illness 
including alcoholism, drug addiction, and the psy 


choses V/ 1. Seide nfeld 


6387. Kornetsky, Conan. (National Inst. Mental 
Hith., Bethesda., Md.) Effects of meprobamate, 
phenobarbital, and dextroamphetamine on reaction 
time and learning in man. /. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 
1958, 123, 216-219. lhe effects of 800 and 1600 meg. 
5 and 15 mg. of d-amphetamine, and 
of phenobarbital were studied on the 
subjects on a multiple 
response apparatus. Three procedures were 
simple motor behavior, choice reaction time, 
ind learning. ‘The tollowing conclusions were drawn: 
Meprobamate at 1600 mg. significantly impairs motor 
coordination and reaction time. Meprobamate at 800 
ind 1600 mg. significantly impairs learning rate. 
Neither 60 nor 120 mg. of phenobarbital nor 5 or 15 
significantly affected motor 
learning.”"—G. A 


of meprobamate, 
60 and 120 mg 

performance of eight normal 
timulu 


studied 


d-amphetamine 


nine ol 


coordination reaction tine or 


Heise 
6388. Kris, Else B., Hitchman, Irene L., & 
Jockel, Else. New drug therapy and the rehabil- 
itation of mental patients. Soc. IVk., 1957, 2, 57 
64.—This symposium of 3 devoted to fol 
low-up studies of psychiatric patients who left the 
spital after being treated mainly with tranquilizing 
drugs. Kris concludes that isolation is the 
social factor which most patients have to overcome to 
ichieve adequate posthospital adjustment. Hitchman 
feels that most patient made average posthospital ad 
justment, although he recognizes that the drugs re 
press, but do not cure, symptoms. Jockel exhorts 
work to rehabilitate such patients 


papers 1s 


SOM ial 


case workers to 
G. tlias 

6389. Krushinskii, L. V., Korzhov, V. A., & 
Molodkina, L. N. Vliianie élektroshoka na pat- 
ologicheskie sostoianiia, vyzyvaemye zvukovym 
razdrazhitelem u krys. [Influence of electroshock 
on pathological states, brought on by auditory stimu 
lation in rats Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 
95-—102.—In a study designed to investigate the in 
fluence of electroshock on pathological states in rats 


(epileptiform seizures, motor neurosis), brought on 


by the application of auditory stimulation, it was 
found that electroshock results in reduced excitability 
of the nervous system and contributes to intensifica 
tion of the inhibitory process, thus leading to elimina 
tion of the pathological state of the nervous system. 
lhe data, obtained on the normalizing effect ot 
electroshock, correspond to P. S. Kupalov’s findings 
on the restoration of disturbed conditioned reflex 
activity in dogs as a result of shock induced by an 
essential oil solution of camphor. “Hence, strong 
stimuli, applied against the background of a patho 
logical condition of nervous activity, are conducive to 
its normalization.” Normalization results from the 
“development of a deep supra-limital | transmarginal | 
inhibition” which has not only a “defensive but also 
a therapeutic effect,” thereby accounting for the 
beneficial influence of electroshock on the patholog 
I. D,. London, 


ical conditions of nervous activity.” 
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6390. Kubie, L. S. (Yale U.) Some theoretical 
concepts underlying the relationship between indi- 
vidual and group psychotherapies. /nt. J. group 
Psychother., 1958, 8, 3-43.—The author questions 
whether group therapy, operating alone, can engender 
insights as deep and can produce as far reaching 
changes as are occasionally produced through indi- 
vidual psychoanalytic psychotherapy. Calls for basic 
research centers in psychotherapy in which the ef 
ficacy of many different sequences of relationships 
between group and individual psychotherapy can be 
tested. Infers that group psychotherapeutic tech 
niques cannot evoke a true picture of the stream of 
psychological processes in an individual because this 
is obtainable in its truest form through random sam 
ples of his free associations.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

6391. Lamont, J. H. Interpretation in therapy 
with children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1958, 28, 
139-150.—The first thing to overcome in therapy 
with children is their fear of treatment. Rather than 
interpret these fears directly the therapist should 
mitigate the child’s fears by support, ete.—G. Elias 

6392. Langer, Marie. La interpretacion basada 
en la vivencia contratransferencial de conexion 
o desconexion con el analizado. [Interpretation 
based on the countertransference experience of con 
nection with and disconnection from the analysand. | 
Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 31-36 
Analyst and patient contigurate a gestalt. When the 
patient fears the reintrojection of parts of himself 
previously projected into the analyst, there is a dis 
connection that the analyst has to be aware of and 
interpret consequently.—./. Knobel. 

6393. Laties, Victor G., & Weiss, Bernard. A 
critical review of the efficacy of meprobamate 
(Milltown, Equanil) in the treatment of anxiety. 
J. chronic Dis., 1958, 7, 500-519.—The authors con 
clude that there is no evidence of withstanding critical 
inspection that meprobamate is any better than a 
placebo in treating anxiety in psychiatric outpatients, 
in hospitalized chronic alcoholics, or in patients whose 
accompanies a physical complaint or 
induced by a therapeutic or diagnostic procedure. 
There is some evidence that it can successfully as 
suage the anxieties of hospitalized neurotics, psy- 
chotics, and acute alcoholics. In the few comparisons 
made with a barbiturate, the latter has proved either 
equal to or better than meprobamate. 98 references. 
B. Weiss 

6394. Lefevre, 


anxiety was 


Margaret C. (Highland View 
Hosp., Cleveland, Ohio) Speech therapy for the 
geriatric patient. Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 691-695.— 
Disabilities in communication may be among the most 
serious problems of the geriatric patiént. Speech 
therapy procedures for younger persons may be 
adapted for the geriatric group. A greater need for 
adjunctive services is indicated.—D. 7. Herman. 
6395. Lennard, Henry L., Calogeras, Roy, & 
Hendin, Helen. Some relationships between verbal 
behavior of therapist and patient in psychotherapy. 
J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 181-186.—This preliminary re- 
port deals with the relationship between the amount 
of therapist speech (input) and of patient speech 
(output), by recording 4 therapist-patient pairs. The 
following hypotheses appeared warranted: (a) a given 
therapist-patient pair exhibit a characteristic pattern 
of verbal input-output relationships over time, (b) a 
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given therapist exhibits a characteristic pattern of 
these relationships with all of his patients, (c) a time 
series (successive sessions) of verbal input-output 
interaction for therapists of different theoretical orien- 
tations is characterized by a cyclical type, and (d) a 
typical trend or long term movement can be observed 
in the patterning of therapist-patient verbal behavior 
during psychotherapy.—R. IV’. Husband. 

6396. Levy, Kata. Silence in the analytic ses- 
sion. I/nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39(1), 50-58.— 
Although the reasons why a patient fails to speak in 
analysis are various, common factors can be found in 
these cases. Apart from the cases of severe obses- 
sionals, chronically silent persons have a_ strong 
anxiety-preparedness, are fixated in their sexual lives, 
are often homosexually inclined, and are infantile. In 
these cases, the therapist should depart from Freud's 
fundamental rule imposing silent noninvolvement on 
the therapist.—G. Elias. 

6397. Lewis, Nolan D. C. (New Jersey Neuro- 
Psychiatric Inst., Princeton) Historical roots of 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 795- 
799.—The origin and evolution of psychotherapy from 
its roots in prehistory to the present time is briefly 
sketched.—N. H. Pronko. 

6398. Liebert, Robert S., Werner, Heinz, & 
Wapner, Seymour. (Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) 
Studies in the effect of lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD-25): Self- and object-size perception in 
schizophrenics and normal adults. AMA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 580-584.—Results indi- 
cated that both groups of Ss exhibited a “significant 
increase in the perceived size of one’s own body and 


its parts (head size, arm length, drawing a person), 
and no significant change in the perceived size of 


external objects. These findings are interpreted in 
terms of the assumption that LSD operates as a 
primitivizing agent, which is assumed to lessen the 
definiteness of the boundary of the body in relation 
to the surroundings.” These and other findings are 
related in discussion to perceptual theory.—L. 
Pennington. 

6399, Lindt, H. (VA, Tucson, Ariz.) The na- 
ture of therapeutic interaction of patients in 
groups. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 55-69.— 
“This report stresses the importance of treatment ‘by 
the group’ rather than ‘in the group.’. .. It also 
attempts to indicate some conditions which represent 
obstacles to treatment ‘by the group.’. . . The con- 
sistent emphasis on the therapeutic capacity of pa- 
tients . . . have manifold consequences, only one of 
which is the use of experienced patients in handling 
some of the resistance problems presented by new pa- 
tients."—D. D. Raylesberg. 

6400. Lorand, Sandor, & Console, W. Ther- 
apeutic results in psycho-analytic treatment with- 
out fee. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39, 59-65. 

6401. Loras, O. L’univers de Prométhée en- 
chainé. [The universe of Prometheus bound.] Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(4), 624-649.—A patient’s hal- 
lucinations leads the therapist into a morbid world 
of guilt and punishment, very close in its symbolism 
to that of the Prometheus myth.—M. D. Stein. 

6402. Lott, George M. Multiple psychotherapy : 
The efficient use of psychiatric treatment and 
training time. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1957, 31, 
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276-294.—W ith careful selection of patients and per- 
sonnel there are advantages in having 2 therapists. 
Fewer mistakes pass unrecognized. Multiple identi- 
fications can be handled with unusual rapidity. There 
is great training value for the junior therapist. It 
can be forcibly demonstrated that it is wise to remain 
noninterpretative until guilt reactions are minimized 
and until the material is verbalized or ready to break 
thru to awareness. Most patients are favorably in- 
clined to 2 therapists and improve with it. Joint 
therapy will react adversely if the 2 therapists are 
unknowingly influenced by competitiveness or power 
struggles. 9-item bibliography.—D. Prager. 

6403. Love, John Warren, Jr. A study of per- 
sonality changes attending personal adjustment 
counseling. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1107-1108. 
—Abstract. 

6404. Macdonald, Donald E. (State Hosp., 
Butner, N. C.) Group psychotherapy with wives 
of alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1958, 19, 
125-132.—Orientation of an analytic sort was a 
feature of the group of 13 wives.—lV. L. Wilkins. 

6405. Meerloo, Joost A. M. The essence of 
mental cure: The manifold principles active in 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 42- 
63.—Among the many topics considered are: spon- 
taneous cure and recovery outside therapy, the role 
of crisis and shock in spontaneous cure, healing 
through faith, pseudo-cure, and the principle curative 
factors in psychotherapy. Among the latter are: 
regeneration, the ritualistic function of psychotherapy, 
support, discharge and tolerance of tension, ego-forti- 
fication, unlearning and relearning, increased capacity 
to love, and the activation of tenderness.—L. N 
Solomon. 


6406. Miller, Derek H. The treatment of adoles- 
cents in an adult hospital: A preliminary report. 
Bull, Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 189-198.—This paper 
is a report on the first 3 years of a project to deter- 
mine whether adolescents can be treated successfully 
in a psychiatric hospital designed primarily for adults. 
24 adolescents between 13 and 18 years of age were 
admitted during this period, with diagnoses of schiz- 
ophrenic reactions or characterological disorders. 16 
became accessible to formal psychotherapy. 2 left 
treatment against advice, the rest are considered to 
be doing well. ‘The effect on the total hospital of the 
admission of adolescent patients has been helpful.”— 
W. A. Varvel. 

6407. Moyer, John H., Pevey, Keith; Heider, 
Charles M., & Kinross-Wright, Vernon. (Baylor 
U. Coll. of Medicine) A comparative study of four 
tranquilizing agents, phenobarbital, and inert 
placebo. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 153-170.—In this study 
of 4 new tranquilizing agents one half of the patients, 
ages 21 to 77, treated for anxiety and tension states 
responded as well to phenobarbital as they did to the 
neurotranquilizing agents. Unfavorable side reactions 
to the currently available tranquilizing agents are 
being reported with increasing frequency. When used 
in combination with psychotherapy some practical 
therapeutic value may be anticipated, but indiscrim- 
inate dispensing of these potentially harmful drugs 
deserves sharp criticism.—D. T. Herman. 


6408. Mullan, Hugh. (New York Psychiat. Inst., 
NYC) The group psychotherapeutic experience. 
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Amer. J. Psychother., 11, 830-838.—Group 
psychotherapy is divided into 2 aspects: interaction 
ind the analytic use of interaction. When experi 
encing raw interaction, the group is leaderless, per- 
ception and sensation are esteemed, there is no real- 
immediate meaning, and there is some 
awareness of the existential crisis. In the analytic 
use of the interaction, the group is leader-led, con- 
ceptualization is esteemed, there is a quest for mean 
ing, and the existential hidden from the 
group.—L. N. Solomon. 


6409, Naquet, R., Resende, J., Brouillet, F., & 
Soulayrol, R. Troubles neuro-psychiques et modi- 
fications electroencephalographiques au cours du 
traitement de la tuberculose pulmonaire par la 
cycloserine. |Neuropsychic disturbances and elec- 
troencephalographic modifications during the treat 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis by cycloserine.| Ann. 
med.-psychol., 1958, 1(3), 462-472.—Neuropsychic 
accidents are frequently observed during the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis by cycloserine. Most often, they 
occurred in women patients, taking the form of hypo- 
mani Along with these, one can observe 
with the EEG a general slowing down of the basic 
rhythm with the sudden emergence of delta waves.— 
VW. D. Stein 


6410. Noshpitz, Joseph D. Opening phase in the 
psychotherapy of adolescents with character dis- 
orders. ull. Menninger Clin., 1957, 21, 153-164. 
The opening phase of treating 5 adolescents with 
character disorders admitted to the hospital via the 
juvenile court, the sheriff, the jail, or the industrial 
school is reported. Therapists who began by treating 
these adolescents as though they were neurotic chil- 
dren were rapidly disillusioned. They were then 
advised to avoid interpretation and the whole concept 
of giving insight. The new goal was to be concerned 
in a positive way with the patient’s symptomatic be- 
havior, to support the patient’s behavior but not to 
act along with the patient or to allow him to get into 
actual trouble. Ultimately the “psychopathic” style 
of interaction was replaced by “neurotic” symptoms, 
and the therapist could shift to a more orthodox tech- 


nique.—W. A. Varvel. 


6411. Ormont, Louis R. The preparation of 
patients for group psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1957, 11, 841-848.—Resistance exploration 
may be a fruitful approach to the preparation of the 
patient for group psychotherapy. Working through 
initial resistances seems to cut down the rate of with- 
drawal from group therapy sessions.—L. N. Solomon. 


6412. Ostfeld, Adrian M., Abood, Leo G., & 
Marcus, David A. (VU. Illinois Coll. Medicine) 
Studies with ceruloplasmin and a new hallucin- 
ogen. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 317- 
322.—"A recently synthesized atropine-like compound, 
N-ethyl-3-piperidyl benzilate, induced altered feeling 
states, visual and auditory hallucinations, and in 
creased serum ceruloplasmin in 7 of 9 (nonpsychotic ) 
patients.” These and other results are discussed in 
relation to the chemistry and physiology of behavior 
A. Pennington. 


Henry Julius, Jr. 
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ization of 
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6413. Paar, 


Experimental 
psychotherapy: Therapists’ responses under threat 


and non-threat. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 667- 


668.—Abstract. 
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6414. Peretz, Ephraim. The effect of cingulec- 
tomy on fear. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1508- 
1509.—-Abstract. 


6415. Perl, William R. (USA Hosp., Munich) 
American communities in foreign settings: Group 
problems and an American therapy programme in 
Germany. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 3, 278-286.— 
A report about a group therapy program with Amer- 
icans living in Germany. Living in a different culture 
creates adjustment problems for these Americans.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


6416. Pinsky, Louise. The parents and hospital 
in the handling of the emotionally handicapped 
adolescent. J. Hillside Hosp., 1958, 7, 32-38.—3 
cases are presented to illustrate work in the 16 bed 
pavilion for adolescent girls at Hillside Hospital. 
Che treatment is described including work with the 
parents.—C. 7. Bever. 

6417. Ponomarev, M. F. O vliianii kofeina i 
broma na tendentsiiu k prezhdevremennym ili 
zapazdyvaiushchim reaktsiiam u cheloveka. [On 
the influence of caffeine and bromide on the tendency 
to premature or delayed reactions in man.} Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8, 42-49.—The influence 
of caffeine and bromide on reaction in man was stud 
ied in a task requiring exact stoppage at a fixed point 
of the moving hand of an electric stopwatch by means 
of key-pressing. It was shown that: (a) administra- 
tion of 0.015 g of sodium benzoic caffeine results in 
diminishing the number of premature reactions and 
increasing that of delayed reactions, and (b) adminis- 
tration of 0.6 g¢ of sodium bromide reverses the effects. 
However, caffeine does not increase the tendency to- 
wards delayed reactions if this tendency was present 
before administration of the drug; while bromide does 
not induce any considerable shift toward premature 
reactions if such reactions prevailed before the admin- 
istration of the bromide. It is concluded that “restora- 
tion of the disturbed balance of nervous processes by 
caffeine or bromide cannot replace training [designed 
to] strengthen the conditioned reflex.”—/. D. London. 

6418. Ponomarev, M. F. O vliianii kofeina i 
broma na vremia latentnogo i motornogo kom- 
ponentov dvigatel’ noi reaktsii cheloveka. {On the 
influence of caffeine and bromide on latency and 
time of reaction of a motor response in man.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44, 97-104.—Administration of 0.6 
g of sodium bromide results in shortening the latent 
period, while the motor component of the studied 
response remains unaffected. Administration of 0.015 
g caffeine sodium benzoate results in reducing the 
motor component with prolongation of latency. Bro- 
mides fail to reduce latency, while caffeine fails to 
decrease the time of the motor effect in Ss displaying 
low values for these components of the response in 
control experiments.—/. D. London. 


6419. Redlich, Fredrick C. (Yale U. School Med- 
icine) Social aspects of psychotherapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 800-804.—The 2 practice groups 
in American psychiatry, the analytic-psychological 
and the directive-organic are differentiated and the 
relation of the former to the cultural conditions that 
support and extend it are discussed—N. H. Pronko. 

6420. Regensburg, Jeanette. Direct casework 


treatment of children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 
1958, 28, 115-119.—Presented for discussion at the 
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Annual Supervisors’ Conference of July 1957 the 
current policy of the Community Service Society of 
New York on casework treatment of children.—G. 
Elias. 

6421. Riess, Bernard F. (Postgraduate Center 
for Psychotherapy, New York) Communication in 
psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 774- 
789.—The therapist must not allow the patient to 
“misunderstand” himself and must reinterpret the pa- 
tient’s words so that they become precise representa- 
tions of his original feelings. Examination of the 
linguistic structure of the language among normals 
and neurotics reveals that hysterics tend to use the 
past progressive and the active voice, while the ob- 
sessive-compulsive uses evaluative words, compara- 
tives, and polar-opposites—L. N. Solomon. 

6422. Rigler, David. Some determinants of ther- 
apist behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1501. 
—Abstract. 

6423. Riopelle, A. J., & Pfeiffer, C. C. (Emory 
U.) Effects of acute and chronic administration 
of reserpine on test performance. AMA Arch. 
Neurol, Psychiat., 1958, 79, 352-358.—In one experi- 
ment brain-operated and normal monkeys on short- 
term reserpine injections all showed “many response 
failures in the 4th hour after injection on all tasks 
(multiple discrimination, conditioned-avoidance, and 
delayed response) but recovery was complete by the 
8th hour. All animals operated on performed more 
efficiently on the delayed-response task while under 
reserpine.” In the second experiment 4 normal mon- 
keys were given long-term reserpine injections. 
“These animals showed reduced susceptibility to the 
drug, as measured by conditioned avoidance and 
general cage behavior. Great response decrement 
was shown on the 2 tasks involving reward motiva- 
tion. Accuracy of choice performance was unim- 
paired.” These and other results are discussed in 
relation to the studies thus far reported on the effects 
of reserpine.—L. A. Pennington. 

6424. Robin, A. A., & Wiseberg, S.  ( Runwell 
Hospital, Wickford, England) A controlled trial of 
methyl phenidate (ritalin) in the treatment of 
depressive states. /. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1958, 21, 55-57.—“A controlled trial of methyl phen- 
idate was undertaken on 45 patients. The patients 
in the treatment and control groups were shown to 
be comparable. 2 patients abandoned the drug be- 
cause of unpleasant side-effects and 3 others did not 
complete the month’s treatment period. In the re- 
maining 40 patients, methyl phenidate, in doses of 10 
to 20 mg. b.d., was shown to have no advantage over 
a placebo in the treatment of depression or associated 
symptoms and no increase in rate of performance was 
demonstrated with the drug. As well as clinical 
assessments, the patients were tested with a number 
of quickly performed tests which may have value in 
standardizing the results of out-patient studies.”— 
M. L. Simmel. 

6425. Rosenblum, §S., Callahan, R. J., Buoniconto, 
P., Graham, B., & Deatrick, R.W. (Wayne County 
Training School, Northville, Mich.) The effects of 
tranquillizing medication (reserpine) on behavior 
and test performance of maladjusted, high-grade 
retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
663-671.—“‘The present study was undertaken to de- 
termine if tranquillizing medication is an effective 
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therapeutic adjunct in the treatment of a population of 
high-grade retarded boys and girls manifesting var- 
ious behaviors that are generally reflective of personal 
and social maladjustment. Reserpine, prepared in 
spansule form of .5 mgm per dose, was administered 
orally to the experimental subjects in their cottages 
twice a day for a period of two or four months. Iden- 
tical placebos were given the control subjects. <A 
total of 30 children were investigated. All were free 
of neurological signs. Measures of intellectual func- 
tioning, indices of manifest anxiety, and behavioral 
ratings were gathered before, during, and after the 
experimental procedure. Personnel rating or evaluat- 
ing the subjects did not know which children were 
receiving the medication or which the placebo. The 
subjects, themselves, were told merely that they would 
receive something ‘to help you feel better.”” In gen- 
eral, nonsignificant differences postexperimentally 
were found. The medication did not produce “in- 
creased intellectual functioning, decreased anxiety, or 
improvement on a variety of behavioral measures for 
those receiving it. In fact, on several variables the 
placebo group demonstrated equal or greater gains 
when compared with the experiment group. Signifi- 
cant improvement scores in aggression and mood 
evidenced by one experimental group were considered 
equivocal.”"—V. M. Staudt. 

6426. Roth, Bernard. A study of selective mem- 
ory changes after electroshock treatments. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1502-1503.—Abstract. 


6427. Rudy, L. H., Himwich, H. E., & Rinaldi, 
F. Aclinical evaluation of psychopharmacological 
agents in the management of disturbed mentally 
defective patients. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
855-860.—"1. Clinical evaluations on reserpine, chlor- 
promazine, azacyclonol, meprobamate, mepazine, and 
promazine were made in turn on the same group of 
chronically mentally defective patients. 2. Beneficial 
results were obtained with all of these drugs although 
the greatest improvement was with chlorpromazine, 
reserpine, promazine and mepazine. Of the drugs that 
showed the greater therapeutic activity, chlorproma- 
zine was found to be most effective with the least 
serious side reactions in this type of patients. 3. Con- 
vulsive disorders were noted for the first time in 7 
patients. 4. Changes in the menstrual cycle were ob- 
served in one patient on reserpine therapy and 4 on 
mepazine.”—l’. M. Staudt. 

6428. Sarnoff, Irving. (Yale U.) Value con- 
flicts and psychoanalysis. Mental Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 
41, 194-200.—Emphasizing the need for the psycho- 
therapist regardless of his specific partiality to a 
“school” to avoid making a priori decisions “not to 
engage in the analysis of value conflicts even if such 
conflicts happen to be at the root of the patient’s dis- 
tress.” The psychotherapist cannot disclaim his own 
values ; he must maintain awareness of his own values 
and value-conflicts. Having this he is “better 
equipped to deal objectively with the value-conflicts 
of his patients.”"—M. A. Setdenfeld. 

6429. Savage, Charles, & Day, Juliana. (US 
Publ. Hlth. Serv., Bethesda, Md.) Effects of a 
tranquilizer (reserpine) on psychodynamic and 
social processes. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 79, 590-596.—Intensive study of 4 chronic re- 
gressed schizophrenic patients before, during, and 
after drug administration indicated that the tranquil- 
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izer “had a dramatic effect, affecting favorably not 
only the patient but the patient-staff interaction. 
Reserpine led to a strengthening of the perceptual and 
repressive barriers of the ego.” The medication was 
not found to facilitate psychotherapy. The positive 
effects did not continue after termination of the test 
interval (6 months). Social factors, especially those 
within the patient’s family, were found capable of 
reversing the effect of reserpine.—L. A. Pennington. 


6430. Scherz, Francis H. Acting out character 
disorders in a marital problem. Soc. IW’k., 1957, 2, 
42-51 lreatment of patients with acting out char- 
acter disorders requires techniques other than those 
used with neurotics. In treating a married couple 
who were both acting out, the author first accepted 
each partner in individual interviews to build a rela 
tionship, held joint active reeducation 
which encouraged both to leave old disordered forms 
of behavior, and praised healthy behavior progress. 

G. Elias. 

6431. Schlien, J. M. (U. Chicago) Time-limited 
psychotherapy: An experimental investigation of 
practical values and theoretical implications. /. 
counsel, Psychol., 1957, 4, 318-322.—The implications 
of arbitrarily predetermined time limits on psycho 
therapy are discussed and a design of an on-going 
is described, WV. M. Reece 
Schwartz, Emanuel K., & Wolfe, Alex- 


Psychoanalysis in groups: Three primary 
Amer. Imago., 1957, 14, 281-297.—3 


sessions in 


study 

6432 
ander. 
parameters. 


fundamental dimensions must be kept in mind if we 
ire to understand the nature of therapy carried on in 
a group and its difference from individual therapy 


These are: (a) hierarchical factors shown in the 
quality of one’s transactions with authorities and 
peers; (b) multiple reactivities indicating how one 
uses other members of the group and the leader in 
healthy and in neurotic ways; and (c) intra-com 
munication and inter-communication, leading to pet 
sonal and social integration.—IV. A. larvel 


6433. Seidman, Dennis; Bensen, Stanley B., Mil- 
ler, Irwin, & Meeland, Tor. Influence of a partner 
on tolerance for a self-administered electric shock. 
/. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 54, 210-212.—Ss were 
tested alone in setting the maximum electric shock 
they could tolerate and in another situation in which 
\ partner apparently shared the shock. It was found 
that shock tolerance was significantly higher in the 
situation involving a partner and it was concluded 
that “the perceived sharing of stress contributes im- 
portantly to stress tolerance.”—P. FE. Lichtenstein. 


6434. Simk6, Alfred. (Budapest, Hungary) Die 
psychotherapeutischen Prinzipien der Reserpin- 
Behandlung von schizophrenen Patienten. [The 
psychotherapeutic principles of reserpine therapy of 
schizophrenic patients.| Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 45-53.—The necessity of 
individuation is emphasized in the use of reserpine 
which has greatly enriched psychiatry. Exact knowl 
edge of the individual factors of the psychotic patient 
is absolutely essential. Improvement is not static, 
but dynamic and requires correct psychotherapeutic 
management for its stabilization and completion. Rus- 
sian summary. 31 references.—C. 7. Bever. 


6435. Sloane, R. Bruce, Saffran, M., & Cleghorn, 
R, A. (McGill U.) Autonomic and adrenal re- 
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sponsivity in psychiatric patients: Effect of meth- 
acholine and corticotropin. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1958, 79, 549-553.—By urinalysis the ef- 
fects of the drugs are compared in 5 groups of Ss, 
normal controls, schizophrenics, psychoneurotics, 
“anxious,” and the depressed. Methacholine induced 
small changes only in steroid excretion, “but a definite 
lowering in anxious Ss.” Eosinophil counts were 
unchanged. There “is no evidence for adrenal activa 
tion following this drug, and thus, methacholine does 
not serve as an indicator of central responsivity at the 
hypothalamic or other higher level’ as postulated by 
earlier workers. The schizophrenic Ss gave a “nor- 
mal, although widened, response to corticotropin, 
showing no apparent adrenal malfunction.” These 
and other results discussed in relation to the 
studies reported on this topic by Funkenstein and 
Gellhorn.—L. A. Pennington. 

6436. Slowik, Oskar Jerzy. Two trials with 
rehearsed psychodrama. /nt. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 
3, 286-298.—Psychodrama as a therapeutic device 
was employed in 2 mental hospitals. The results were 
satisfying, especially in helping the nonpsychotic 
mentally ill—R. M. Frumkin. 

6437. Smith, J. A., Christian, D., Mansfield, E., 
& Wittson, C. L. The influence of antibiotics on 
aged mental patients. (Geriatrics, 1957, 12, 709-710. 

Antibiotics and placebos were administered for 6 
weeks to 2 groups of elderly patients with chronic 
brain syndrome. Based on detailed interview before 
and after, as well as weekly progress reports, no sig- 
nificant changes in behavior or mood were observed. 

D. T. Herman. 

6438. Smith, Kathleen; Ulett, George A., John- 
son, Laverne, & Johnson, Margaret. (Washington 
U. School of Medicine) Effect of chlorpromazine, 
reserpine and Frenquel on convulsive threshold. 
Conf. neurol., 1958, 18, 26-31.—“From consecutive 
admissions to Malcolm Bliss Psychiatric Hospital all 
patients who fitted the following criteria were chosen: 
no personal or family history of epilepsy, no convul 
sive therapy within 3 months, no tranquilizing drugs 
within 3 months, no pregnancy within 3 months, no 
chronic brain syndrome.” Convulsive threshold was 
measured by a photopharmacological method utilizing 
Fazole (Mexazole) and stroboscopic light at 15 
flashes per second, and in terms of EEG signs as well 
Of 33 patients (30 schiz 
ophrenics, 3 with alcoholic hallucinosis) 14 were 
given chlorpromazine for 6 days, 9 were given 
reserpine for 7 days, and 10 were given Frenquel 
intravenously every 6 hours for 8 doses. Comparison 
of pre- and post-treatment convulsive thresholds re- 
vealed no changes.—™M. L. Simmel. 

6439. Speisman, Joseph Chester. The relation- 
ship between depth of interpretation and verbal 
expressions of resistance in psychotherapy. /)is 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1504.—Abstract. 

6440. Spitz, Herman H., & Kopp, Sheldon B. 
Multiple psychotherapy. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1957, 31, 295-311.—It is only within the past 7 years 
that this new technique has received more than pass- 
ing reference in the literature. The current survey 
and evaluation reflect varied and as yet uncoordinated 
explorations. Except for Slavson, none of the papers 
really criticize this new technique. The authors in 
clude a discussion of the historical roots of multiple 


are 


as clinical convulsions. 
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therapy, the use of multiple therapy for teaching as 
well as therapy, types of multiple therapy, roles in 
group and individual therapy, and advantages and 
disadvantages of multiple therapy. 32 references.— 
D. Prager. 

6441. Stern, Edith M. She breaks through in- 
visible walls. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 363-371. 
—A discussion of Marian Chace’s program, of dance 
therapy for the mental patients.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6442. Straight, Belinda, & Werkman, Sidney L. 
(Children’s Hosp., Washington, D. C.) , Control 
problems in group therapy with aggressive adoles- 
cent boys in a mental hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 998-1001.—The group therapy of 8 adoles- 
cent boys in a mental hospital is discussed. Special 
problems created for the therapists in working with 
such a group are specified—N. H. Pronko. 

6443. Sullivan, Patrick L., Miller, Christine, & 
Smelser, William. (Edward Glaser & Associates, 
San Francisco) Factors in length of stay and 
progress in psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 1-9.—‘‘A study of the factors related to 
length of stay and progress in psychotherapy ina VA 
mental hygiene clinic was carried out. Particular 
attention was given to measures of social status and to 
psychological variables which might be associated 
with social status. It was found that while the stay 
and not-stay groups did not show any distinguishable 
differences on the psychological variables used 
(MMPI), the demographic variables of education and 
occupational level did differentiate the stayers from 
the non-stayers. When patients who were rated im- 


proved in psychotherapy were compared with those 
rated unimproved, patients with higher occupational 


achievement and less psychopathology proved to be 
more successful in treatment.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


6444. Szalita, Alberta B. Regression and per- 
ception in psychotic states. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 
53-63.—The application of psychotherapy to psychotic 
states and ways by which changes may result, are 
discussed. Some revisions in the formulation of re- 
gression are suggested. Psychotherapy can effectively 
treat the modes of perception corresponding to various 
regressive formations.—C. 7. Bever. 

6445. Tedeschi, G. F., & Frighi, L. (U. Rome) 
Storia ed evoluzione del concetto di transfert. 
| History and evolution of the concept of transfer- 
ence.}] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1958, 19, 13- 
24.—Interpretations of the concept of transference are 
numerous and contradictory. The authors trace the 
history of these interpretations, with special emphasis 
on Freudian and Jungian approaches to the concept.— 
I. Rosen. 

6446. Ticktin, H., Epstein, J.. Shea, J. G, & 
Fazekas, J. F. Effect of methylphenidate hydro- 
chloride in antagonizing barbiturate-induced de- 
pression. Neurology, 1958, 8, 267-271.—‘Meth- 
ylphenidate hydrochloride appears to have limited 
therapeutic value in deep barbiturate sedation, but it 
may be valuable in the therapy of moderate barbiturate 
depression.”—L. J. O'Kelly. 

6447. Turner, William J., Carl, Ann; Merlis, 
Sidney, & Wilcoxon, Frank. (Central Islip State 
Hosp., N. Y.) Chemotherapeutic trials in psy- 
chosis: II. Design and conduct of a trial of 
raunormine versus reserpine and phenobarbital in 
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chronic schizophrenia. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 79, 597-602.—The effects of 2 ther- 
apeutic agents (raunormine and reserpine) were com- 
pared with each other against an “active placebo” 
(phenobarbital), which possesses some of the physio- 
logical actions of the test compounds. 4 dosage levels 
and 300 Ss were employed. Results indicated that 
neither test compound “exerted any markedly ben- 
eficial effects.” These and other observations are 
discussed in relation to the available studies on 
reserpine and to the problems of research design.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


6448. Tuteur, Werner. (Elgin State Hosp., Ill.) 
The “double blind” method: Its pitfalls and falla- 
cies. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 921-922.—A 
critical review of drug studies employing the “double 
blind” technique of control is analyzed and shown to 
be full of “pitfalls, fallacies and inadequacies.” The 
author questions the ethic in using placebos with pa- 
tients requiring active treatment and points out some 
of the conditions that must be satisfied in order to 
insure genuine control.—N. H. Pronko. 

6449. Whitaker, Carl A. Psychotherapy with 
couples. Amer. J. Psychother., 1958, 12, 18-23.— 
“This is a preliminary report on the treatment of 
couples in psychotherapy as a method which is psycho- 
therapeutically useful. This method of treatment 
limits the transference involvement with the therapist 
and minimizes counter-transference problems. It is a 
method of choice with certain diagnostic categories 
and also seems to picture some new patterns in psy- 
chopathology.”—L. N. Solomon. 


6450. Whittier, John R. (Creedmore State Hosp.) 
Genetics in psychiatric practice. Lugen. Ouart., 
1958, 5, 9-15.—With fertility differentials reduced, 
tranquilizers could increase the incidence of schiz- 
ophrenia. Recent biochemical concepts introduced in 
psychiatry point out a need for preparation in 
genetics. A recent survey at Creedmore indicated an 
overwhelming positive response in favor of a Galton 
Laboratory for consultation with relatives of patients. 
—G. C. Schwesinger. 

6451. Wilmer, Harry A. ( Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Toward a definition of the therapeutic 
community. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 824-834. 
—An attempt is made at formulating a definition of 
the term “therapeutic community” that will have a 
“reasonably precise even if tentative, definition of this 
term in its specific application to the mental hospital.” 
—WN. H. Pronko. 

6452. Wolff, Kurt. (Osawatomie State Hosp., 
Osawatomie, Kans.) Active therapy replaces cus- 
todial care for geriatric patients in mental hos- 
pitals. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 174-175.—Better progno- 
sis and rehabilitation of geriatric patients is possible 
than was believed in the past. A program of training 
of nursing personnel, occupational therapy, group 
psychotherapy and the use of tranquilizers has brought 
very encouraging results —-D. T. Herman. 

6453. Wolff, Max. (Mediz. Akademie Diissel- 
dorf, Germany) Objektivierung der sedativen 
Megaphenwirkung durch Lautstarke-Messung der 
sprachlich-motorischen Erregung bei Psychosen. 
| Objectivation of the sedative effect of Megaphen by 
measurement of the intensity of noise produced by the 
motor excitation of speech in psychoses.| Nervenarst, 
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1958, 29, 132—134.—The level of noise produced by 28 
female patients in a disturbed ward was reduced by 
95°, after the patients received chlorpromazine (150 
to 300 mg/day) for 3 days. 15 references.—M. Kael- 
bling. 

6454. Wolfson, William. Changes in behavior 
and personality following use of AY-55074: An 
investigation of the effects of a new drug on the 
behavior and personality of adult hospitalized 
psychiatric patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1873 Abstract. 


6455. Wortz, Edward C., Brown, W. Lynn, & 
Elam, Claude B. The synergic effect of reserpine 
and electro-convulsive shock. /. Psychol., 1957, 43, 
285-287.—80 female rats 75 days of age were divided 
into 4 groups. 20 were used to determine the ECS 
pattern lethal to one-third of normal animals. The 3 
other groups of 20 each were: (a) administration of 
reserpine and ECS, (b) reserpine and ECS with 5% 
CO, and 95% Ox», (c) a placebo and ECS. This 
experiment pointed up the danger of using ECS in 
combination with reserpine administration, relatively 
small doses increasing the probability of death. Res- 
piratory failure seems to be the usual cause of death, 
and the artificial atmosphere in (b) reduces mortality 
rate.—R. W. Husband. 


6456. Wylie, Dorothy C., & Weinreb, Joseph. 
(Worcester Youth Guidance Center, Mass.) The 
treatment of a runaway adolescent girl through 
treatment of the mother. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1958, 28, 188—-195.—Successful short-term treatment 
in this case was made possible by the early recogni- 
tion of the dynamics of the situation. Following 
intake, the mother was seen for 5 interviews over a 
period of 3 months. (The runaway adolescent was 
not treated at all.) The mother was confronted im- 
mediately with her responsibility for the difficulties 
and treatment moved rapidly. A telephone contact 7 
months after treatment ended, confirmed success.— 
R. E. Perl. 

6457. Young, Arthur K. Counseling with emo- 
tionally disturbed adolescents. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 
35—41.—In his struggle for individual identity the 
adolescent is in conflict between acceptance of parent 
image and desire to become separated and _ inde- 
pendent. The therapist helps by recognizing the 
legitimacy of the conflict, thus encouraging the pa- 
tient to resolve his problem without destructive rebel- 
liousness.—G. Elias. 


6458. Zimbardo, Philip G., & Barry, Herbert, 
III. (Yale U.) Effects of caffeine and chlorpro- 
mazine on the sexual behavior of male rats. Sci- 
ence, 1958, 127, 84-85.—The effects of moderate doses 
of caffeine and chlorpromazine on the sexual perform- 
ance of 17 150-day-old male hooded rats are compared. 
Data on: latency to first mount, first copulate, and 
ejaculate; frequency of mounts, and copulations ; per- 
centage of group that copulated, and ejaculated; and 
copulatory rate for Ss that copulated, and ejaculated, 
are presented in a table. “The study described in the 
present report confirms and extends the finding by 
Soulairac and Coppin-Monthillaud of the stimulating 
effect of caffeine on sexual behavior—even of a 
smaller dose. A depressant effect of chlorpromazine 
was also found. The use of non-drug tests and of 
animals with variation in previous sexual experience 
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permitted further observations on effects of the 


drugs.” —S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 5257, 5478, 5481, 5502, 5550, 
5557, 5603, 5664, 5881, 6178, 6184, 6548, 6653, 
6656, 6661, 6662, 6692, 6714) 
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6459. Brenner, Ruth F. Cultural implications 
for a child guidance clinic in a court setting.. Soc. 
Wk., 1957, 2, 26-31.—The caseworker in a court 
clinic is often handicapped by the distance between his 
middle class background and the common poorer 
environment of the court child. The fact that at- 
tendance at the clinic is compulsory is another source 
of distance in such cases. To overcome such hurdles 
active relationships with the child should be fostered 
by the therapist.—G. Elias. 

6460. Brown, William H., Taboroff, Leonard H., 
Goates, Bruce L., & Madsen, Carlos N. (U. Utah 
College of Medicine) Using community agencies 
in the treatment program of a traveling child 
guidance clinic. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1957, 41, 372- 
377.—Traveling child guidance clinics may lack some 
of the advantages of the permanently located clinics, 
nevertheless they can perform a very useful and im- 
portant service, especially in areas where the clinical 
facilities are extremely limited. Treatment needs, 
however, generally call for more frequent contact with 
patients than the traveling clinic can offer. There- 
fore, full use must be made of such services and 
personnel as the community may afford. This calls 
for training such people as “school teachers, prin- 
cipals, public health nurses, sheriffs, a juvenile court 
judge and ‘plain citizens’ to substitute in a variety of 
ways for the much desired psychiatric social worker.” 
In the Utah traveling team program this proved 
effective—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6461. Kemp, Charles F. Pastoral guidance of 
the gifted. Pastoral Psychol., 1958, 9(82), 42-50.— 
A chapter from The Church: The gifted and the 
Retarded Child. The gifted are likely to have re- 
ligious problems earlier than others and to have diffi- 
culty in securing help. ‘Whatever the nature of the 
problem, it is the church’s responsibility.” The pastor 
can “provide reassurance that there is nothing wrong 
in raising questions.” Personal, educational, and 
vocational guidance are needed.—A. Eglash. 

6462. Slavson, S. R. Child-centered group guid- 
ance of parents. New York: International Univer. 
Press, 1958. x, 333 p. $5.00.—A method of group 
guidance of parents is described which focuses on 
children and the way parents respond to them in 
specific situations. “The aim here is (1) to sensitize 
parents to the nature and needs of children, (2) to 
alter attitudes and values and (3) to evolve appro- 
priate ways of dealing with them.” The method is 
distinguished from group psychotherapy: “transfer- 
ence, catharsis, insight, sublimation and reality testing 
are either absent or substantially different in guidance 
groups.” Criteria for selection, the leader’s role, and 
the dynamics of the process are discussed and illus- 
trated. Implications for general mental health are 
seen.—N. J. Raskin. 

6463. Woodruff, Robert R. Group work in a 
children’s hospital. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 56-61.— 
Medically hospitalized children can be helped in their 
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emotional adjustment to illness, treatment, and hos- 
pitalization by group meetings in which their fears 
and feelings can be aired. Similar meetings for the 
parents of such children can help the parents react 
correctly to their children’s illnesses.—G. Elias. 

6464. Zwick, Paul A. (Rochester Guidance 
Center, Rochester, N. Y.) Special problems in the 
consultation function of child guidance clinics. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 123-125.—The role 
of the child guidance clinic as a consultant is legit- 
imate, provided referrals are carefully selected. ‘Too 
often referrals are made of cases in which there is 
no need for the judgment of the clinical team. Re- 
ferring agencies should develop greater diligence and 
skill, or merely self-confidence in their own case- 
work.—R,. E, Perl. 


(See also Abstracts 6167, 6182, 6224) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6465. Bailey, John D. The work trial method of 
vocational evaluation. J. Rehabilit., 1958, 24, 12-14. 
—Work trial provides not only a means of acquaint- 
ing the rehabilitant with first-hand knowledge of spe- 
cific work situations but also furnishes a means for 
evaluating such important characteristics as work 
tolerance, special aptitudes, skills, etc. This procedure 
appears to provide a valuable tool for the rehabilita- 
tion counselor.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6466. Bhatt, L. J. Psychology of a senior 
worker. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1958, 15, 202- 
208.—The position and problems of adults in respect 
to vocational guidance and employment counseling are 
examined. Among the conclusions drawn are: “The 
senior is a man in the climactic phase of life, as such 
he is another kind of person. Unemployment or job 
change in this phase creates a serious rift in his style 
of life. This is looked upon as a socio-economic 
problem but in reality it is a psycho-sociological prob- 
lem.” The vocational counsellor should be able “to 
judge whether the man is in or entering the senior 
phase; ... to remember that the senior is not a 
second-rate worker nor a slack worker. He is dif- 
ferent. . . .”"—D. Lebo. 

6467. Deunk, Norman Howard, Jr. An evalua- 
tion of selected factors influencing occupational 
choices. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1119-1122.— 
Abstract. 

6468. Dyer, William G. Parental influence on 
the job attitudes of children from two occupa- 
tional strata. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 203-206.— 
From a review of the literature 2 hypotheses were 
derived and explored. These were: children’s atti- 
tudes toward work are similar to the attitudes of par- 
ents, and, children of the better satisfied white-collar 
workers have a more positive attitude toward parental 
occupation than do the children of blue-collar work- 
ers. From a city directory 87 families were randomly 
selected and divided into blue-collar and white-collar 
families. Each family member over age 10 was asked 
to respond to a questionnaire about the father’s job 
and the family attitude concerning the job. From 
the data collected it appears both hypotheses are con- 
firmed. Thus, there is in general an agreement be- 
tween occupational attitude toward parents and chil- 
dren; and white-collar families are more satisfied 
toward parental occupation —M. Muth. 


33: 6464-6474 


6469. Gellman, William. Vocational evaluation 
of the emotionally handicapped. /. Rehabilit., 1957, 
23, 9-10, 13, 32.—The use of the evaluative workshop 
as a fundamental tool for the assessment of the emo- 
tionally handicapped worker is considered. Based 
upon the program employed by the Vocational Ad- 
justment and Evaluation Center of the Jewish Voca- 
tional Services of Chicago, it would appear that this 
program is “an integral part of the vocational counsel- 
ing and rehabilitation process."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6470. Johnson, R. H., & Patterson, C. H. (Min- 
neapolis Public Schools) Vocational objectives for 
the emotionally disabled. /. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 291-296.—"The problem of whether some occupa- 
tions are more suitable than others for the emotionally 
disabled is considered.” Research in this area is 
needed.—M. M. Reece. 

6471. Lurie, Walter A. (NYC) How can we 
evaluate our vocational counseling services? J. 
Jewish communal Serv., 1957, 34, 199-204.—The dif- 
ficulties inherent in the task of “evaluation” are con- 
sidered. The author suggests that we “Recognize 
frankly that evaluation is ultimately a matter of judg- 
ment and stop worrying over ways to make evalua- 
tions completely objective.” He suggests further that 
we “Recognize the complexity of evaluation and use 
many approaches instead of seeking the one best or 
right approach.” Numerous other practical sugges- 
tions are included.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6472. McCabe, Sheridan P. (Catholic U. of 
America) The self-concept and vocational inter- 
est. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. of Amer- 
ica Press, 1958. 34 p. $.50.—“The purpose of this 
study was an investigation of Bordin’s theory of voca- 
tional interest measurement.” This theory states 
that: “In answering a Strong Vocational Interest 
Test, an individual is expressing his acceptance of a 
particular view or concept of himself in terms of 
occupational stereotypes.” On the basis of this study 
of 100 seminarians the author draws the following 
conclusions: “1. The similarity of self perception and 
occupation perception does not appear to be a primary 
factor in responding to an interest test. 2. The phe- 
nomenon of occupational stereotyping as described 
by Bordin takes place in that subjects demonstrate 
ability to stimulate an interest pattern even when their 
measured interest in that occupation is very low, and 
their perception of it shows no relation to their self 
perception. 3. The knowledge of a characteristic in- 
terest pattern, or as Bordin terms it, the true occupa- 
tional stereotype, is a significant factor in the results 
of an interest test.” 18 references —l’. M. Staudt. 

6473. Menchel, Jerome. Prevocational evalu- 
ation. J. Rehabilit., 1957, 23, 16-17, 33.—A brief 
discussion and case study report on the values to be 
derived from the prevocational evaluation as a basis 
for effective vocational rehabilitation —M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

6474. Minor, C. A., & Neel, Robert G. (VA Re- 
gional Office, Kansas City, Mo.) The relationship 
between achievement motive and occupational 
preference. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 39-43.— 
A group of male veterans indicated occupational pref- 
erence. Prestige ranking of occupations was related 
to scores of n-achievement. The results indicated 
“a significant positive relationship between the 
achievement motive and level of occupational prefer- 
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ence.” Ss with very high n-achievement tend to be 
less realistic in their occupational preferences.—M. 
V Reece 

6475. Rockower, Leonard W. Personal varia- 
bles related to levels of intelligence and vocational 
aspiration in male tuberculous patients who seek 
vocational rehabilitation aid. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1850.—Abstract. 

6476. Strupp, Hans H. (U. North Carolina) 
The psychotherapist’s contribution to the treat- 
ment process. Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 34-67.—A study 
of what the therapist does and how his procedures are 
related to his background, training, experience, and 
personality. Several of the variables involved were 
therapist's attitude toward the patient, diagnosis, 
prognosis, treatment plans, and clinical evaluation.— 
J, Arbit. 


6477. Walker, K. F. (U. Western Australia) A 
study of occupational stereotypes. J. appl. Psy- 
chol,, 1958, 42, 122-124.—124 college students checked 


5 of a list of 112 adjectives that best described mem- 
bers of each of 10 occupational groups. 
tion between degree of stereotypy (index based on 
frequency of adjective choices) and order of prefer 
ence for the occupations was 0.79. 


The correla 


P. Ash. 
(See also Abstracts 5158, 6878, 6888) 
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6478. Aldrich, C. Knight. (950 E. 59th St., Chi 
cago 37, Ill.) Homemaker service in psychiatric 
rehabilitation. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 993- 
997.—“ Homemaker service contributes substantially 
to the rehabilitation of mothers of young or adoles- 
cent children who require, may require, or have re- 
quired psychiatric hospital care. It also contributes 
substantially to preventive psychiatry through de- 
creasing the insecurity and anxiety of the children 
involved. The development of homemaker services 
can be materially assisted by the influence of psy- 
chiatrists in their communities.”"—N. H. Pronko. 


6479. Astrup, C. (Gaustad Sykehus, Oslo, Nor- 
way) Group therapy in a mental hospital with 
special regard to schizophrenics. Acta /sychiat. 
neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 1-20.—One year’s experience 
with 195 patients is described. Optimal group size 
is 6 to 10. Groups of neurotics need no special selec- 
tion but should probably not include schizophrenics. 
’sychopathy and mild mental deficiency is no contra- 
indication, but chronic uncritical hebephrenic, cata- 
tonic, and paranoid cases and patients with impaired 
verbal functions when not in remission are not suita 
ble. The technique is described, themes are analyzed 
and hypotheses about the therapeutic factors made. 
Group therapy can be done by relatively unexperi- 
enced residents, in view of the different opinions of 
various authors “each doctor probably must find his 
own way by practical experience.”—R. Kaelbling. 

6480. Beacher, L. Lester. (East Orange, N. J.) 
Psychosis and neurosis encountered in contact 
lens fitting with case reports. Amer. J. Optom., 
1958, 35, 72-78.—When a patient consults optome- 
trists about contact lenses for ‘cosmetic’ reasons, this 
is basically a psychological factor. These patients 
are mentally disturbed over wearing glasses. The 
subconscious ego is then evidenced by a resentment 
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to spectacles. The mental problem is cured by pre- 
scribing and fitting contact lenses.—T7. Shipley. 

6481. Berkowitz, Pearl H. Some psychophysical 
aspects of mental illness in children: An investiga- 
tion of the relationship between psychophysical 
functioning and mental illness in children. Dis 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1851—1852.—Abstract. 

6482. Bernstein, A. A note on the passing of 
the latency period. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 68 
72.—The kind of mental disease being generated in 
the American culture differs from that seen in Vienna 
by early analysts. The decrease in neurotic patients 
and the increase in impulse disorders may be at- 
tributed to the gradual disappearance of the classical 
latency period in our culture. Parents who succeed 
in creating a latency period in their children lay the 
personality basis for the genesis of a neurosis.—D. 
Prager. 

6483. Bilz, R. (U. Nervenklinik Mainz) Der 
Verdrangungsschutz: Eine Untersuchung iiber 
das Paradigma der Verdrangung bei Nietzsche und 
bei Freud. [Protection by suppression: An investi- 
gation on the paradigm of suppression by Nietzsche 
and by Freud.] Nervenarst, 1958, 29, 145-148.—The 
difference between suppression and repression is not 
acknowledged by the author. He compares Freud's 
teachings on the subject with Nietzsche's philosophi 
cal views concerning this and arrives at an apprecia- 
tion of suppression as a healthy mechanism of defense. 
—M. Kaelbling. 

6484. Brengelmann, J. C. Learning in neurotics 
and psychotics. Acta psychol., 1958, 13, 371-388.— 
The Figure Reconstruction Test was administered to 
normals, neurotics and psychotics. The 3 scores, ro 
tation error, rotation variability, and distance error, 
discriminated consistently and in the main, signifi- 
cantly, between controls, neurotics and psychotics. 
Error scores increased and practice scores decreased 
in this order. Significant differences between neu 
rotics and psychotics were also obtained. Groups 
were equated for intelligence, and correlations be 
tween learning variables and intelligence were low.- 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6485. Burdock, E. I., Sutton, Samuel, & Zubin, 
Joseph. (New York State Department of Mental 
Health) Personality and psychopathology. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 18-30.—The author 
outlines a biometric model for analysis of behavior 
on 5 major levels of activity: physiological, sensory, 
perceptual, psychomotor, and conceptual. The tests 
and the technique are described and evaluated. 47 
references.—M. M. Gillet. 

6486. Cohen, Robert A. The hospital as a thera- 
peutic instrument. /’sychiatry, 1958, 21, 29-35.- 
The approach to behavioral problems and the effective 
plan of patient management at Mapperly Hospital in 
Nottingham, England are described. This community 
hospital has practically ceased to be custodial and 
emphasis is placed on outpatient care. These and 
other developments in social psychiatry may lead to 
useful modifications in the traditional procedures of 
American mental hospitals.—C. 7. Bever. 

6487. Davis, D. Russell, & Cullen, J. H. (U. 
Cambridge) Disorganization of perception in neu- 
rosis and psychosis. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
229-237.—Normal, neurotic, and psychotic Os were 
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utilized in a recognition-threshold type of experimen- 
tal situation. Tape records of the prerecognition hy- 
potheses of the Os were made. The data were ana- 
lyzed quantitatively and qualitatively. A typical find- 
ing is that the number of hypotheses and recognition- 
thresholds both show an increase for the neurotic Os 
over the normals, whereas only the recognition-thresh- 
olds show an increase for the psychotic. The tech- 
nique used suggests that it is feasible for the study 
of perceptual disorganization in psychopathological 
cases.—k. H. Waters. 

6488. Eidelberg, Ludwig. Technical problems 
in the analysis of masochists. /. Hillside Hosp., 
1958, 7, 98-109.—The term masochist is restricted to 
patients who experience unpleasure as the result of 
their voluntary ego-syntonic decisions. A few salient 
points from the case history of a masochistic patient 
are presented and the technical problems in her analy- 
sis discussed.—C. 7. Bever. 

6489. Eidelberg, Ludwig. Uber das innere und 
die 4ussere narzisstische Krankung. [On the inner 
and the outer narcissistic injury.] Psyche, Heidel., 
1958, 11, 672-691.—It is important to recognize the 
presence of unconscious, denied narcissistic injuries 
in neurosis and psychosis, along with the clarification 
of unconscious, repressed infantile wishes. A “narcis- 
sistic injury” is a painful experiencing of loss of con- 
trol by the total personality over inner or outer re- 
ality. Awareness of an inner narcissistic injury is 
blocked by conscious emphasis on an outer narcissistic 
injury and vice versa. In psychosis, unlike neurosis, 
the person is no longer able to distinguish inner and 
outer reality, having accepted the cumulative struc- 
ture of narcissistic injuries and the defenses against 
their recurrence.—E. WW’. Eng. 

6490. Ekstein, Rudolf, & Wallerstein, Robert S. 
The teaching and learning of psychotherapy. New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. xvi, 334 p. $6.50.—The 
training setting is represented diagrammatically by a 
“clinical rhombus,” with therapist, patient, super- 
visor, and administrator at the 4 points. These 
classes are seen as external representations of the 
student’s own need systems. The aim is to provide 
students with a structural learning situation which 
facilitates maximum individual growth, rather than a 
patterning after the teacher. The administrative 
structure is viewed as “an important fact of life 
which should be skillfully used by the supervisor who 
works within the given training setting.” On the 
basis of this philosophy, the relationship between the 
4 classes represented by the rhombus are discussed, 
and the issues of training for research, the profes- 
sional identity of the therapist, emergencies, record- 
ings and evaluation and selection are discussed. 14- 
page bibliography.—N. J. Raskin. 

6491. Freeman, H. E., & Simmons, Ozzie G. 
(Harvard U.) Mental patients in the community: 
Family settings and performance levels. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 147-154.—In order to under- 
stand why some patients manage to remain separated 
from a mental hospital, and others not, a study was 
undertaken to analyze the familial environment to 
which the patient was sent. Attitudes of members of 
the family towards a formerly hospitalized individual, 
tolerance of deviant behavior, and nature of the 
familial setting (parental, marital) were observed 
to be decisive factors in whether a given patient could 
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maintain himself in an extra-hospital adjustment.— 
G. H. Frank. 


6492. Friedman, Howard. (State U. New York 
Upstate Medical Center) A comparison of action 
patterns of schizophrenic and normal adults. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 142-146.—“The purpose of 
this study was to investigate whether action patterns 
of schizophrenics and normals could be comprehended 
within the framework of a general developmental law 
which proved useful in studies dealing with the struc- 
tural aspects of visual and auditory functioning. The 
hypothesis was: schizophrenic patients will exhibit 
less differentiation and hierarchic integration in their 
action patterns than normal adults. Five tasks [based 
on Werner’s description of primitive action (see 23: 
3012) |] were devised which could be analyzed in terms 
of the syncretic and diffuse nature of primitive action. 
These tasks were administered to 22 normal adults 
and 23 schizophrenics” who were similar in age and 
IQ. “. .. the schizophrenics appeared less differen- 
tiated and hierarchically integrated in their action 
patterns than did the normal adults.”—L. RB. Heathers. 


6493. Gewirtz, Jacob L., & Baer, Donald M. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health) The effect of 
brief social deprivation on behaviors for a social 
reinforcer. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 49-56. 
—Method used, variables observed, and results are 
outlined and discussed. Adult approval was found to 
have definite reinforcing value; the effectiveness may 
be enhanced by an operation of deprivation. 22 refer- 
ences.—M. M. Gillet. 

6494. Glatter, Andrew N., & Hauck, Paul. (East 
Moline State Hosp., Ill.) A comparison between 
normals and mental patients of the perception of 
sexual symbols. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 204-206. 
—The procedures of a previous study (see 33: 6572) 
were repeated “on 36 male and 36 female patients 
representing almost every diagnostic category usually 
found in state hospitals with the exception of hostile 
paranoids, severely regressed catatonic mutes, and 
severe cases of mental deficiency. ” Paranoid 
schizophrenics (9 male and 12 female) were the single 
largest diagnostic group. The patient group had 
about the same mean age as the normals but the 
ranges of the 2 groups appear different; both the 
mean and the range of years in school appear differ- 
ent (X’s=11 and 8; ranges=7-17 and 0-15). 
From the data it appears that this group had unani- 
mous agreement on the sexual identification of the 
line drawings on no drawing. Since the patients did 
not agree among themselves or with the normals, it 
was concluded that “patients clearly appear to be the 
group with the greater degree of sexual confusion.”— 
L. B. Heathers. 


6495. Greenbank, R. K. 
analyt. Inst.) The wolf. 


(Philadelphia Psycho- 
J. abnorm, soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 417-419.—“‘The case of a young woman has 
been presented who continued into adult life a hal- 


lucinated wolf from her childhood. It remained her 
support and companion until she was able, through 
therapy, to develop a heterosexual relationship with 
an accepting male.”—R. S. Harper. 


6496. Greenblatt, Milton; Landy, David; Hyde, 
Robert W., & Bockoven, J. Sanbourne. (Harvard 
Medical School) Rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill: Impact of a project upon hospital structure. 
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Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 986-992.—A progress 
report is presented of the work to date of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mental Health Center’s research and dem- 
onstration project on “rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill.” Stress is on services now available to patients 
and on the development of new services within a re- 
search framework. The impact of the new program 
on the psychiatrist, the social worker, the nurse, oc- 
cupational and industrial therapist, vocational place- 
ment officer, counselor, and the patient is specifically 
treated.—N. H. Pronko. 

6497. Hanlon, Thomas E., Sheets, Carolyn S., & 
Kurland, Albert A. (Spring Grove State Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Spontaneous fluctuations in the 
severity of illness of hospitalized lobotomized pa- 
tients. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 6-10.—The Multi- 
dimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients 
was given at monthly intervals for a 6-month period 
to 31 patients who had had lobotomies at least a year 
previously, were judged treatment failures, had been 
hospitalized at least 2 years, had had no treatment of 
any kind for at least 3 months prior to the study. 
he group’s morbidity scores were highly stable in 
mean and SD over this period. Subgroups who were 
considerably more (N = 8) or less (N =8) variable 
than the total group were compared; rho’s were com- 
puted between fluctuation rank and rank on the test 
and its subscales for the total group. It was found 
that fluctuation was “related most highly to the schizo- 
phrenic processes of withdrawal and personality 
disintegration as evidenced in thinking, perception 
and motor coordination.” The paranoid condition 
was negatively related to such fluctuations.—L. B. 
Heathers. 


6498. Howard, Alvin Ray. Psychological change 
as revealed by self-description. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 658-660.—Abstract. 

6499. Hume, Portia Bell. 


(U. California Medical 
School, San Francisco) A note on psychiatric de- 
velopments in the San Francisco Bay area. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 926-930.—4 major develop- 
ments affecting psychiatric services and _ facilities 
throughout the state, particularly in the bay area, 
are described as they pertain to psychiatrists in the 
bay area, training and research, state programs, and 
local mental health services —N. H. Pronko. 

6500. Hunt, R. G., Gurrslin, O., & Roach, J. L. 
(U. Buffalo) Social status and psychiatric service 
in a child guidance clinic. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 
23, 81-83.—A replication of a model of previous re- 
search in a new and different situation than previ- 
ously, with the results, in general, being consistent 
with previous research findings, viz., “. . . the pro- 
fessional status of members of psychiatric clinic 
staffs .. . tend to vary directly with the social status 
of those clients."—G. H. Frank. 

6501. Jacobs, Durand F., & Downie, Norville 
M. (VA Hosp., Marion, Ind.) Selective percep- 
tion of rehabilitation problems. /. Rehabilit., 1957, 
23, 11-12.—A report of the results obtained on a sur- 
vey of the causes of failure in rehabilitating the men- 
tally and emotionally handicapped. A 44-item “Re- 
habilitation Services Questionnaire” provided in- 
formation on the attitudes of hospitals, social agencies 
and vocational training and placement agencies to- 
ward the adequacies and inadequacies of hospital 
treatment, hospital preparation for re-entry to com- 
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munity life, and various factors relating to failures 
in community adjustment after the patient’s release 
from the hospital. Wide variance appears to exist 
in the views of these different groups with reference 
to the major causes of failure in community adjust- 
ment as well as with regard to the hospital prepara- 
tion of the individual for re-entry into community 
life. The implications of this study for rehabilitation 
program planners is that the “communication gap” 
between the various groups working in rehabilitation 
must be closed if the rehabilitation process is to 
succeed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6502. Lesse, Stanley. (Columbia U.) Current 
clinical and research trends in Soviet psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 1018-1022.— Materials 
gathered on a visit to the Soviet Union in June, 1956 
on psychiatry in that country are presented under the 
following rubrics: the organization of clinical and 
research psychiatry, some statistical data relevant to 
psychiatry, and trends in psychiatric treatment and 
research.—N. H. Pronko. 

6503. Liberman, David. Interpretacion corre- 
lativa entre relato y repeticion: Su aplicacion en 
una paciente con personalidad esquizoide. | Cor- 
relative interpretation between telling and repetition: 
Its application in one patient with schizoid person 
ality.} Rev. Psicoandl., Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 55- 
60.—Correlative interpretation between what the pa- 
tient is telling and repetition aims to integrate isolated 
feelings that are presented in different moments of 
the analytic session —M. Knobel. 

6504. Maas, Henry S. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Culture and psychopathology. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1957, 41, 408-414.—The role of the individual’s cul- 
tura! milieu in determining the form of his psycho 
pathological behavior is developed. “Types of cul- 
ture and some types of mental illness seem to be re 
lated phenomena.” A case study is included.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

6505. Merritt, Roger King. The measurement 
of parent-child relationships in deviant and nor- 
mal groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1867 
1868.—Abstract. 

6506. O’Neal, Patricia, & Robins, Lee N. 
(Washington U. School Medicine) The relation of 
childhood behavior problems to adult psychiatric 
status: A 30-year follow-up study of 150 subjects. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 961-969.—“A prelimi- 
nary report of the first 150 interviewed subjects in 
a long-term (30-year) follow-up study has been pre- 
sented. This report emphasizes the adult psychiatric 
diagnoses and their relation to childhood problems.” 
—N. H. Pronko. 

6507. Orr, David Hamilton. A field study of a 
psychiatric aide applicant group at a state mental 
hospital. Dissertation Absir., 1958, 18, 666-667.— 
Abstract. 

6508. Ostow, Mortimer. The death instincts: 
A contribution to the study of instincts. /nt. /. 
Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39(1), 5-16.—The death instinct 
is the human analogue of the predatory instinct in 
animals. Our inhibitions keep this drive in check. 
It is only in neurotic regression that the inhibitions 
are overcome, and the death drives break through in 
the form of unwarranted aggressions, sadism, and 
masochism.—G. Elias. 
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6509. Ozarin, Lucy D. (4607 Jefferson St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.) Patterns of patient movement in 
general hospital psychiatric wards. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 114, 977-985.—Pertinent literature con- 
cerning the use of hospital space for psychiatric pa- 
tients is reviewed, observations of patient movement 
in 7 psychiatric wards in 5 general hospitals are 
reported, and certain conclusions are derived concern- 
ing physical facilities for psychiatric patients in gen- 
eral hospitals—N. H. Pronko. 

6510. Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Knobloch, Hilda. 
(Ohio State U.) Race, complications of pregnancy, 
and neuropsychiatric disorder. Soc. Probl., 1957- 
58, 5, 267-278.—It is life experience and the socio- 
cultural milieu rather than genetic endowment that 
make one individual significantly different behavior- 
ally from the next and indicate the areas where pre- 
ventive measures might decrease the load of neuro- 
psychiatric disorder.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6511. Ribble, Nelson C. An investigation of 
language usage as an approach to disturbances in 
interpersonal relations. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 302-303.—Abstract. 


6512. Robertson, J. P.S. (Netherne Hosp., Couls- 
don, England) Exceptional memory for dates and 
weather in a schizoid psychopath. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 202-—204.—“The article describes a schizoid 
psychopath with unusual memory skills, particularly 
that of stating the weekday and weather of a given 
date. The investigation of this skill is reported. An 
analysis is offered of the factors on which it depends 
and its relation to his pathology is discussed.”—L. B. 
Heathers. 

6513. Rubin, Sydney B. 

“The Old 


Bernard, & Eisen, 


(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, III.) 
Timers’ Club”: An autonomous patient group in 


a state mental hospital. 4MA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 79, 113-121.—The development of a club 
for chronic hospitalized patients by an occupational 
therapist is described as to methods and functions. 
“There is need for further investigation of such clubs 
as this.’—L. A. Pennington. 


6514. Short, James F., Jr.. & Nye, Ivan F. Re- 
ported behavior as a criterion of deviant behavior. 
Soc. Probl., 1957-58, 5, 207-213.—Reported behavior 
is a good substitute for official records under certain 
circumstances but generally it is more feasible as an 
aid in evaluating and interpreting official records.— 
R. M. Frumkin, 

6515. Simpson, Doris G. The plague of psy- 
chiatry. New York: Greenwich Books, 1957. 46 p. 
$2.00.—Psychologists and psychiatrists, claims the 
author, have powers of “black magic” which, through 
the medium of “invisible devils . . . they contact bod- 
ies.” They (psychologists) use “continuous voices 
and thought control.” She states “methods of wiz- 
ardry exist in which the body can be contacted by 
invisible means. Some polio paralysis is from these 
spirits.” Using many Biblical quotations to make 
her points, the author describes such phenomena as 
methods of “witch craft . . . used by psychotherapists 
to cause jabs to the genital regions from an invisible 
source, at appropriate times.”-—J. Suter. 

6516. Sperling, M. Pavor nocturnus. J. Amer. 
Psychoanal. Ass., 1958, 6, 79-94.—There is much dif- 
ference between pavor nocturnus in children and the 
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nightmare syndromes in adults. ‘The psychotic form 
of pavor nocturnus characterized by hypermotility, 
hallucinations, and retrograde amnesia, is specific to 
childhood. The most important cause is chronic sex- 
ual traumatization. The traumatic form of pavor 
nocturnus is the traumatic neurosis of childhood from 
which later psychopathology develops. The onset is 
sudden, following a series of narcissistic injuries. 
Aggressive impulses take over and are turned against 
the self by the severe superego. To the acutely 
traumatized child sleep itself is a trauma to be 
avoided phobically. Waking up terminates the trauma 
of the dream. The third or neurotic type of pavor 
nocturnus is similar to the nightmare syndrome of the 
adult. There is sudden awakening in full anxiety and 
vivid recall of the contents of the nightmare which 
may become a lasting memory.—D. Prager. 


6517. Spiegel, E. A. (Temple U. School Medi- 
cine) Progress in neurology and psychiatry. Vol. 
XIII. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1958. xii, 611 
p. $12.00.—Despite a large degree of selectivity of 
the past year’s literature (see 32: 619), nearly 4000 
papers have been reviewed in the following areas: 
neurology, neurosurgery, psychiatry and the basic 
sciences, the last category of which includes neuro- 
anatomy, general neurophysiology, regional physiol- 
ogy of the central nervous system, neuropathology 
and pharmacology of the central nervous system.—JN., 
H. Pronko. 


6518. Thompson, Clara. A study of the emo- 
tional climate of psychoanalytic institutes. Psy- 
chiatry, 1958, 21, 45-51.—Psychoanalytic institutes 
tend to have many of the qualities of a close family 
group due to persecution from without, including ex- 
ploitation of the field by untrained people, and to un- 
resolved transferences and countertransferences, If 
these “family groups” continue, they may well make 
it impossible for psychoanalysis to contribute to the 
science of human nature. Psychoanalysts need to see 
themselves as a part of a developing science rather 
than as loyal members of some isolated group.—C. 7. 
Bever. 

6519. Vallet, R. Genése du comportement anti- 
social chez le malade mental interné. [Causes of 
anti-social behavior in the hospitalized mental pa- 
tient.| Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 7(7), 46-61.—Psy- 
chological factors responsible for the anti-social be- 
havior of hospitalized patients are reviewed, and 
recommendations for dealing with such behavior are 
proposed, particularly increasing efforts to create a 
truly therapeutic environment.—M. D. Stein, 


6520. von Witzleben, Henry D. On loneliness. 
Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 37-43.—Loneliness, usually con- 
sidered a. symptom, is differentiated into 2 phenomena: 
(a) Primary loneliness is an essentially human char- 
acteristic; it is inborn in everyone and refers to the 
feeling of being alone and helpless in the world. It 
cannot be analyzed in the usual way. (b) Secondary 
loneliness is caused by the loss of an object and finds 
expression in grief. Psychiatrists tend to overlook 
primary loneliness and avoid the problems of death 
and loneliness despite their universality —C. T. 
Bever. 

(See also Abstracts 5751, 5752, 6067, 6298, 
6539, 6807) 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


6521. Allen, Gordon. (Dept. Health, Education 
and Welfare, Bethesda 14, Md.) Patterns of dis- 
covery in the genetics of mental deficiency. Amer. 
1, ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 840-849.—Some of the de- 
veloping patterns of genetic research in the field of 
mental deficiency are described with specific reference 
to mongolism, phenylketonuria, multiple neurofibro 
matosis, and familial mental deficiency. 67 references. 

I’. M. Staudt. 


6522. Aronson, Stanley M., Lewitan, Alexander ; 
Rabiner, Abraham M., Epstein, Nathan, & Volk, 
Bruno W. The megalencephalic phase of infan- 
tile amaurotic familial idiocy: Cephalometric and 
pneumoencephalographic studies. AMA Arch. 
Veurol, Psychiat., 1958, 79, 151-163.—With the in- 
crease in life span, consequent to adjunctive medical 
treatment, of infants so diagnosed “there appears a 
markedly increased head circumference as well as an 
increase of brain mass.” Study of these phenomena 


in 15 cases indicated that the “late megalencephaly 
was the result of a reactive glial overcompensation 
and hyperplasia.”"—L. A. Pennington. 


6523. Astrup, Christian. (Oslo, Norway) Ex- 
perimentelle Untersuchungen iiber Stérungen der 
héheren Nerventatigkeit bei Oligophrenen. [ Ex- 
perimental investigations of the disturbances of higher 
nervous activity in mental deficiency.] Psychiat. 
Neurol, med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 377-379.— 
48 oligophrenic patients were tested with a standard 
battery of association and reflex experiments. Idiots 
reacted only with primitive verbal responses, could 
not form stable conditioned motor reflexes, and re- 
vealed severe disturbances of motor and vegetative 
subcortical activity with dissociation of neural proc- 
esses. Imbeciles usually could form simple condi- 
tioned motor reflexes; their vegetative reflexes were 
better regulated by the cortex. Morons lacked the 
dissociation of neural process and revealed less marked 
disturbances. Russian summary. 20 references.— 
C. T. Bever. 

6524. Barnett, C. D., & Pryer, M. W. (State 
Colony and Training School, Pineville, La.) Note 
on depth perception in defectives. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1958, 8, 130.—70 male mental defectives 
(mean CA = 15.6 yr.; mean MA=7.4 yr.; mean 
IQ) = 53.8) were given 30 trials on the Howard-Dohl- 
man Depth Perception Apparatus. “In analyses in- 
volving total error, variable error, and constant error, 
only the variable error (SD of S’s scores) was found 
to be significantly correlated with either MA or IQ. 
The Pearson product-moment correlation in both in- 
stances was — .25 (p < .05). Analysis of error scores 
of 15 organic and familial Ss, matched for CA and 
MA, failed to reveal any significant differences in 
performance. Since the constant error was twice as 
great for organics as for familials, further studies 

. should be conducted.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6525. Beley, A. L’assistance a l'enfant arriéré 
en Belgique. [Help given to the backward child in 
Belgium.]| Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(3), 441-461. 

-As part of a survey on the care of the backward 
child, the author visited 8 Belgium institutions. 
Under state control, these institutions apply the latest 
psychological and medical techniques to rehabilitate 
the child. However, progress is still to be made to 
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give the backward adolescent enough vocational train- 
ing to permit his employment.—M. D. Stein. 

6526. Bensberg, Gerard J., Jr. Concept learn- 
ing in mental defectives as a function of appro- 
priate and inappropriate “attention sets.” /is- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 673-674.—Abstract. 

6527. Blatt, Burton. (New Haven State Teachers 
Coll.) The physical, personality, and academic 
status of children who are mentally retarded at- 
tending special classes as compared with children 
who are mentally retarded attending regular 
classes. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 810-818.— 
“This study has evaluated two diverse methods of 
education for children who are mentally retarded 
through a comparison of the physical, personality, 
and academic status of children who are mentally re- 
tarded attending special classes with children who are 
mentally retarded attending regular classes. On the 
basis of this study, it was found that special class 
children and regular class children do not significantly 
differ in physical, personality, and academic status. 
However, because significant differences were found 
in some aspects of these areas of comparison, further 
research is recommended to determine the most profit- 
able type of education for children who are mentally 
retarded.”—lV’. M. Staudt. 

6528. Bower, Eli M. (California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento) Cultural values 
and the retarded child. Mental Hyg., NY, 1957, 
41, 201—206.—The discussion of a number of “basic 
values or cultural themes and to show how these 
values might affect the lives of retarded children and 
persons who interact with them.” The 4 values in- 
fluencing interaction with retarded children that were 
considered include: the equality of the individual, 
the attainment of the realities of success, success as 
measured by certain quantifiable variables, and the 
future values of success.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6529. Carr, Gwen L. (George Washington U.) 
Mosaic differences in non-institutionalized re- 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
908-911.—‘‘Mosaic patterns of brain injured and non- 
brain-injured matched pairs of non-institutionalized 
retarded children were analyzed for statistical differ- 
ences. The groups differed significantly in (1) loca- 
tion of patterns with brain injured children avoiding 
the tray center, and in (2) direction of patterns with 
brain-injured children less able to shift direction. 
The organizational aspects did not differ significantly. 
Comparison of each group with Lowenfeld subnorms 
indicated that fewer brain injured children produced 
patterns in accord with their mental ages but the 
differences between the two groups in this respect was 
not significant. Color and form preferences for the 
two groups did not differ significantly. Significant 
differences were noted in shorter reaction and longer 
response times for the brain-injured children. The 
found differences agree in part with previous studies 
and suggest that the LMT does elicit basic differences 
in the utilization of mosaic test material from brain- 
injured and non-brain-injured mentally retarded chil- 
dren. The nature of these differences needs further 
definition.”-—V.. M. Staudt. 

6530. Cassel, R. H. (Dixon State School, Dixon, 
Ill.) Experimental psychology and psycho-as- 
thenics. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 672-674.— 
The author contends that mental deficiency offers a 
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great challenge to the experimental psychologist. He 
feels that this area of research has been neglected by 
experimentalists and that clinical psychologists should 
work with them if progress is to be made.—l. M. 
Staudt. 


6531. Dekaban, A. S. (United States Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Md.) Mental deficiency: 
Recessive transmission to all children by parents 
similarly affected. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 79, 123-131.—Case report is presented of the 
parents and 3 children all of whom were found to be 
mental defectives of an undifferentiated type. Com- 
prehensive examinations revealed no evidence of so- 
called congenital anomalies. “Analysis of the pedi- 
gree is compatible with autosomal recessive inheri- 
tance of an abnormal trait in a homozygous combina- 
tion.” The accumulation of pedigrees is considered 
a fruitful method in the investigation of undifferen- 
tiated mental deficiency —L. A. Pennington. 


6532. Duchene, H., Cabus, A., & Zazzo, R. Dé- 
bat sur la débilité mentale. [Symposium on feeble- 
mindedness.] Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 102-118.— 
In the first part Duchene deals with the etiology of 
retardation. Progenetic, hereditary, intra-uterine, ob- 
stetrical, and postnatal factors are differentated. In 
the second part Cabus is concerned with pedagogics 
in relation to feeblemindedness. Finally, Zazzo dis- 
cusses the psychology of the feebleminded, making 
the point that ordinary intelligence tests are insuf- 
ficient and a battery of tests should be substituted 
vielding detailed psychological profiles. Experimental 
methods as developed by the genetic school of psy- 
chology ought to be adopted. An extended discus- 


sion follows by other members of the panel.—A. 


Schaden. 


6533. Eber, Milton. A Bender Gestalt Validity 
Study: The performance of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 296.—Abstract. 


6534. Forbes, Lorna M. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Spadra, Calif.) Some psychiatric problems related 
to mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 
62, 637-641.—The author discusses psychiatric prob- 
lems related to mental retardation with specific refer- 
ence to the reactions of parents of the mentally re- 
tarded.—I”. M. Staudt. 


6535. Foshee, James G. (Tennessee Clover Bot- 
tom Home) Studies in activity level: I. Simple and 
complex task performance in defectives. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 882-896.—‘*Measures of ac- 
tivity level on a modified ballistocardiograph were 
gathered from 101 mentally retarded Ss. The 24 
highest and 24 lowest in activity score were then run 
in a simple and in a complex learning situation. As- 
suming that activity level reflects amount of under- 
lying drive, the Hullian formulation that varying 
levels of drive will have differential effects upon 
simple and complex learning was examined. The re- 
sults did not support the hypothesis of interaction be- 
tween the two factors. Alternative interpretations of 
the results were indicated.”—I’. M. Staudt. 


6536. Graves, Winifred S. (Indiana U. Medical 
Center) The psychological development of the 
mentally retarded child: A training course for at- 
tendants. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 912-915.— 
A report is presented of experiences with a course for 
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attendants on the psychological aspects of child de- 
velopment with specific reference to the mentally de- 
ficient child.—Il’. M. Staudt. 


6537. Halpin, Virginia Gould. (Columbus State 
School) The performance of mentally retarded 
children on the Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer Color 
Form Sorting Test. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
916-919.—" There is evidence in this study to support 
the prevalent impression that mentally retarded chil- 
dren, as a group, are more rigid in their concept 
formation than are normal children. Even at the 
upper age levels a relatively small proportion of these 
children (20 per cent) can categorize by more than 
one sorting principle. The growth in the ability to 
comprehend more than one aspect of sorting is as- 
sociated with increased age, both mental and chrono- 
logical, but the progression of increased incidence 
from age to age is not regular. Whereas normal 
young children seem attracted more by the form 
aspects of the Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer Color Form 
Sorting Test, the mentally retarded children through- 
out the age range of this sample are attracted more 
by the color qualities. This preference does not 
change either with chronological or mental age. A 
significantly greater number of children attempt to 
juxtapose the pieces into a symmetrical design. The 
number of children who display this tendency does not 
vary as a function of age. The responses of these 
children on the Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer Color Form 
Sorting Test evidently do not follow a consistent pat- 
tern. It would be advantageous to secure additional 
normative data on this test. Until such time, we 
would be advised to be cautious about using the re- 
sponses of children on this test for purposes of in- 
dividual diagnosis.”"—V. M. Staudt. 


6538. Hartman, Bernard-Thomas. (Educational 
Foundation, Stortingsgt 30, Oslo, Norway) Study 
of therapeutic and functional values of hearing 
aids for the mentally handicapped. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1958, 62, 803-809.—The purpose of this study 
was “to determine the general functional merits of 
the use of hearing aids by auditorily impaired men- 
tally handicapped persons within the institutional en- 
vironment.” In spite of the restricted size of the 
group investigated the results must be employed “as 
the basis of generalizing that the institutionalized 
mentally, auditorily impaired person can appreciably 
benefit from use of the hearing aid but, however, 
much more intensified studies into this problem are 
clearly warranted if we are to realize the full remedial 
value of issuing hearing aids to the mentally handi- 
capped.”—l’. M. Staudt. 


6539. Kanner, Leo, & Eisenberg, Leon. Child 
psychiatry. Mental deficiency. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 609-614.—Books, pamphlets, and other pub- 
lications of The Second International Congress held 
in Zurich, September 1-7, 1957 are summarized to 
show the highlights of progress in the past year in 
the fields of child psychiatry and mental deficiency.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


6540. Kirk, Samuel A. Early education of the 
mentally retarded. Urbana, Ill.: Univer. Illinois 
Press, 1958. vi, 216 p. $6.00.—A detailed report of 
a 3-5-year experiment on the effect of preschool on 
the mental and social development of 81 mentally 


retarded children between ages of 3 and 6. 2 experi- 
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mental groups, with children subjected to preschool 
training, and 3 contrast groups were established. 
Author concludes: school experience aids progress of 
retarded, even organic disorders; mental 
retardation is not static; deprived environment ac- 
centuates retardation as child ages. Although educa- 
tional stimulation does not cure, it can improve func- 
tioning level of many if presented early. 42 refer- 
Suter. 


6541. McCartney, L. D. (U. Denver) Provid- 
ing occupational readiness for young mentally de- 
ficient children of the non-familial type. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 625-633.—The characteristics 
of mentally deficient persons making vocational ad- 
justments difficult are reviewed. 2 major objectives 
for a preoccupational readiness program seem to 
emerge, that is, the development of manual skills and 
the development of good personality traits for better 
social adjustment. Actual preoccupational experi- 
ences are described. 29 references —V. M. Staudt. 


6542. McCaw, W. R. (Thornhill, P.O., Ontario) 
A curriculum for the severely mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 616-621.—The au- 
thor states that “The curriculum for the retarded 
child should endeavor to prepare the child for life 
situations after he leaves school. The particular char- 
acteristics of the retarded learner necessitate a cur- 
riculum that is directly related to his everyday be- 
havior, and his training must proceed through direct 
and routine experiences. A suggested program would 
include the acquisition of adequate habits of personal 
behavior, proper health routines, efficient safety rou- 
tines, the desire to take care of property, development 
of coordinated play activities, adjustment to social 
situations, acceptable habits of work, efficient com- 
munication skills, and willingness to follow direc- 
tions."—V’. M. Staudt. 


6543. MacGillivray, Ronald C. (Lennox Castle 
Hosp., Glasgow, Scotland) Oligophrenia in pseudo- 
hypoparathyroidism: The Seabright-Bantam syn- 
drome. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 861-865.— 
“The literature on pseudohypoparathyroidism is 
briefly reviewed and its association with oligophrenia 
discussed. A further case is reported and the im- 
portance of early diagnosis and specific treatment is 
emphasized.” 28 references.—lV’. M. Staudt. 

6544. McPherson, Marion White. (EF. St. Louis 
Child Guidance Bureau, 435 Missouri Ave., E. St. 
Louis, Ill.) Learning and mental deficiency. 

Imer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 870-877.—“The pres- 
ent paper is a review of experimental studies of learn 
ing in individuals who achieve subnormal psycho- 
metric ratings. The review reveals a diversity of 
methodology and of results. Some papers highlight a 
slow, arduous learning process among mental defec- 
tives whereas others point to more skill in acquisition 
than is ordinarily assumed. There is evidence that 
intellectual level is not an adequate predictor of the 
learning of mental defectives and that their learning 
per se is variable.” 18 references.—Il’. M. Staudt. 

6545. Murphy, Mary Martha. (Hosp. Mentally 
Retarded, Stockley, Del.) Diagnostic classifications, 
intellectual characteristics and parental occupa- 
tions of five hundred severely deficient institu- 
tionalized males. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
905-907.—" Diagnostic classifications, intellectual 


mentally 


ences J. 
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levels and parental occupations of 500 institutiona- 
lized low grade and middle grade defective males were 
reported, Chronological ages ranged from 5% to 53 
years with a mean chronological age of 14 years. As 
determined by psychological tests, mental ages ranged 
from 2 months to 6 years 8 months with a mean men- 
tal age of 1 year 10 months. The data were not in- 
terpreted as a sample of the severely deficient popu- 
lation as a whole but were evaluated as possibly rep- 
resentative of the institutionalized severely deficient 
male population between the ages of 5 and 55 years. 
Approximately 75 per cent of the subjects had been 
classified as cases of secondary mental deficiency sug- 
gesting that severe deficiency is primarily of exogen- 
ous etiology. Classification as to parental occupation 
disclosed a broad distribution in all occupational cate- 
gories which suggested that no particular occupational 
or social class group is exempt insofar as birth of 
severely deficient children is concerned.”—Il’. M. 
Staudt. 

6546. Porter, Rutherford B., & Milazzo, Tony C. 
A comparison of mentally retarded adults who at- 
tended a special class with those who attended 
regular school classes. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 
410-412, 420.—The social competence and economic 
efficiency of retarded individuals who had attended 
a special class during school years was compared with 
that of a matched group of individuals who had at- 
tended regular classes. Each group included 12 per- 
sons, age 18-26, with Binet IQs 50-72. Data were 
obtained by interviewing individuals in the sample 
and parents, friends, neighbors, and employers. Re- 
sults indicated a strong tendency toward an overall 
advantage for the special class group, particularly with 


respect to greater frequency of employment.—B. W’. 
Camp. 

6547. Ruzicka, William J. } 
proposed role for the school psychologist: Coun- 
seling parents of mentally retarded children. 


(Ohio State U.) A 


Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 897-904.—Sugges- 
tions are presented for the “ways in which the school 
psychologist can help parents of the mentally retarded 
in his contacts with them.” 39 references.—Il’. M. 
Staudt. 


6548. Sarason, Seymour B., & Gladwin, Thomas. 
(Yale U.) The severely defective individual. /. 
nerv’. ment, Dis., 1958, 126, 64-96.—The relationships 
between psychosis and subnormal functioning are re- 
viewed by a survey of pertinent theoretical and clini- 
cal case materials and the problem and need of a 
theory for the understanding and the therapy of such 
cases is pinpointed and discussed. The essay con- 
cludes with a summary and evaluation of Lightner 
Witmer’s work.—N. H. Pronko. 


6549. Schucman, Helen. A method for meas- 
uring educability in severely mentally retarded 
children: A preliminary study. TJ rain. sch. Bull. 
1958, 54, 58-61.—This is Part II of a series of 3 
articles which describe an investigation of the educa- 
bility of the severely mentally retarded child. In this 
paper results are presented and discussed. The author 
states that “the results appear to be promising and 
tend to substantiate the basic hypothesis of the study 
—that the educability of the severely mentally retarded 
child can be inferred from his responses in situations 
designed to study abilities fundamental to all educa- 
tion ; namely, the ability to learn from instruction, and 
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to transfer the training to other situations.”—V. M. 
Staudt. 


6550. Siro, E. Les sujets sous-normaux dans 
larmee. [Subnormal individuals in the army.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 213-219.—Regulations in force 
in Finland for the classification of conscripts who in 
school were in classes for the mentally retarded are 
not entirely satisfactory. Although a considerable re- 
vision was made during the war, a post-war compari- 
son of the records of such recruits with those of a 
normal group still showed highly significant differ- 
ences. 42% of the former and 6% of the latter had 
to be transferred to labor battalions during the train- 
ing period. A considerable reduction in errors of 
classification would be made if mentally retarded re- 
cruits were enrolled in labor battalions in the first 
place—W. W. Watenberg. 

6551. Slobody, Lawrence; Gianinni, Margaret 
J., Kelman, H. R., Scanlan, John B., & Michal- 
Smith, H. (New York Medical Coll. NYC) An 
interdisciplinary personnel training program in a 
specialized clinic for retarded children. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 866-869.—A pilot attempt to 
organize a postgraduate interdisciplinary training pro- 
gram is described. Administration-faculty, course 
content-curriculum, and conclusions are discussed.— 
V’. M. Staudt. 

6552. Spitz, H. H., & Blackman, L. S. (Edward 
R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, Borden- 
town, N. J.) The Mueller-Lyer illusion in retard- 
ates and normals. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 219- 
225.—“A group of 24 high-grade mentally retarded 
boys was compared with a normal control group 
(N = 22) on the Mueller-Lyer illusion. When dis- 
crimination and directional errors were controlled, the 
retardates perceived less of an illusion than did the 
normals, but the differences were not significant. 
However, when all Ss (N = 30), who had satiated 
on a previous visual aftereffects test were compared 
with all Ss (N = 16) who had not, it was found that 
satiating Ss perceived a larger illusion than did non- 
satiating Ss, a result attributable primarily to differ- 
ences within the retarded groups.”—C. H. Ammons. 

6553. Starkman, S. S., & Cromwell, R. L. 
(George Peabody Coli.) Self-evaluation of per- 
formance and subsequent practice in mental de- 
fectives. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 414.—24 male and 
18 female adult mental defectives were given 2 trials 
on the Coding B of the WISC. Time to complete 
the first trial was not related to S’s attitude toward 
his performance, nor to subsequent practice. The 
authors question the assumption that S’s internal cues, 
attitudes, and feelings influence performance.—C. H. 
Ammons. 

6554. Tarjan, George. (Pacific State Hosp., Po- 
mona, Calif.) Britain takes a new look at mental 
illness and mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1958, 62, 850-854.—The important findings and recom- 
mendations in respect to mental deficiency made by 
the Royal Commission on the Law Relating to Mental 
Illness and Mental Deficiency—1954—-1957—reports 
are discussed and summarized.—l’. M. Staudt. 

6555. Tolman, N., & Johnson, Anna P. (Girls’ 
Training School, Adrian, Mich.) Need for achieve- 
ment as related to brain injury in mentally re- 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
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692-697.—As a result of a study to determine the 
differences in need for achievement in familial and 
organic types of mentally defective children, the fol- 
lowing generalizations were presented by the authors: 
“1. Organic children are less willing to compete than 
are familial children. 2. Organic children are rela- 
tively more accepting of their rejection by their par- 
ents, as is evidenced by their lesser eagerness to strive 
to achieve acceptance. 3. Intense frustration of long 
duration produces a decrement in projected need for 
achievement rather than the increment usually result- 
ing from mild brief experimental frustration. 4. Ob- 
served behavioral differences between the two groups 
may be due to differential parental treatment rather 
than to differences arising from the presence or ab- 
sence of neural pathologies. 5. It is implied, in- 
directly, that an increase in willingness to compete 
may result when a great deal of acceptance and atten- 
tion are provided. Further investigation along these 
lines might demonstrate that individual and tolerant 
treatment of defective children may increase their 
need for achievement. Such encouragement would 
presumably liberate the (frustrated) potential to 
achieve.”"—lV’. M. Staudt. 


6556. Vilhotti, A. J. (Washington State Coll.) 
An investigation of the use of the D.A.P. in the 
diagnosis of homosexuality in mentally deficient 
males. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 708-711.— 
“The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
the drawing of the female figure, in response to the 
instructions to ‘Draw a Person,’ would occur to a 
significantly greater degree in a group of mentally 
deficient male homosexuals as compared to a group 
of nonhomosexual mentally deficient males. The 
drawings of fifty male homosexuals were collected and 
comparisons were made with fifty drawings from non- 
homosexuals selected from the same living units from 
which the homosexuals had been chosen. The results 
of this study indicate that the sign of drawing the 
female figure as diagnostic of male homosexuality is 
not useful in differentiating between a homosexual 
and a nonhomosexual group of institutionalized men- 
tal deficients."—l’. M. Staudt. 


6557. Wolk, Shirley Mae. (Los Angeles Board 
Education, Calif.) A survey of the literature on 
curriculum practices for the mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 826-839.—This paper 
represents a review of the literature related to the 
education of mentally retarded children of elementary 
school age. 34 references.—lV’. M. Staudt. 


6558. Zigler, Edward F., Hodgden, Laurel, & 
Stevenson, Harold W. (U. Texas) The effect of 
support and nonsupport on the performance of 
normal and feebleminded children. J. Pers., 1958, 
26, 106-122.—The results show that the behavior of 
feebleminded Ss was more affected by interaction 
with an adult and adult approval than that of normal 
Ss. But it might be predicted that normal Ss would 
react similarly if living under similar conditions of 
social deprivation. What may appear as rigid be- 
havior in the feebleminded may simply be the reflec- 
tion of a higher motivation to secure social interaction 
and approval through compliance and persistence.— 
M. O. Wilson, 


(See also Abstracts 5590, 6258, 6425, 6427, 6561, 
6602, 6777, 6790) 
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6559. Armstrong, Renate Gerboth. Personality 
structure in alcoholism. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 1851 Abstract. 


6500. Berliner, Bernhard. The role of object 
relations in moral masochism. /’sychoanal. Ouart., 
1958, 27, 38-56.—The notion that masochism is the 
sadism of the love object fused with the libido of the 
S is expressed and analyzed.—L. N. Solomon. 


6501. Bomse, Gerard C. A study to determine 
the degree of similarity of personality problem 
awareness between normal and mentally retarded 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1844.—Ab 
Stract. 

6562. Bowman, Karl M. (3831 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Alcoholism and_s geriatrics. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 621-623.—Recent ad 
vances in the study of alcoholism and geriatrics are 
indicated by way of a brief summary of publications 
of the past year in these areas.—N. H. Pronko. 

6563. Bowman, Karl M., & Engle, Bernice. (U. 
Calif. Medical School, San Francisco) Certain as- 
pects of sex psychopath laws. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 690-697.—The origins, development, and 
status of the sex psychopath laws reviewed by the 
authors 3 years ago are brought up to date—WN. H. 
Pronko 

6504. Brandt, Rudolf J. Aus der Analyse eines 
Mérders. |From the analysis of a murderer.] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 18-32.—The psychoanalysis 
of a 32-year-old male with an impulsive character dis- 
order. Evidence of denied guilt feelings indicated 
the feasibility of analysis. The fact that he was an 
adopted child, the analysis of his maternal identifica 
tion, and castration complex played a central role in 
the analysis.—E. W. Eng. 


6505. Brautigam, Walter. (Ludolf-Krehl-Klinik, 
Heidelberg, Germany) Zur Phanomenologie der 
erotischen und sexuellen Liebe sowie ihrer Per- 
versionen. [On the phenomenology of erotic and 
sexual love and their perversions.| Nervenarst, 1958, 
29, 53-59.—The erotic and sexual encounter of male 
and female takes place in several phases. ‘The first 
one is optic-aesthetic. Perversions at this level in- 
clude exhibitionism and voyeurism. Transvestites are 
fixated on this stage. The next step is physical con- 
tact, its perversions are sado-masochism and fetishism. 
20 references.—M. Kaelbling. 

6566. Carlson, Helen B. (1215 Elm St., Win- 
netka, Ill.) Characteristics of an acute confusional 
state in college students. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 
114, 900-909.—An acute, confusional state is de- 
scribed as it has been found to occur in young adults 
in colleges in the area surrounding Chicago with par- 
ticular attention to genesis, presenting complaints, 
onset, course, and treatment.—N. H. Pronko. 

6567. Coleman, Janet Lula. The expression of 
anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1845-1846.— 
Abstract. 

6508. Daane, Calvin J., & Schmidt, Louis G. 
(U. Miami) Empathy and personality variables. 
/, educ. Res., 1957, 51, 129-136.—Empathy measures 
were obtained by having counselors predict the re 
sponses of clients to a rating scale consisting of 49 
stimulus words. High empathy scores appeared to be 
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positively related to neurotic and psychotic tendencies 
on the MMPI and negatively related to scores in the 
behavior problems category.—M. Murphy. 


6569. Force, Ronald C. (Ment. Hyg. Unit, Lack 
land AFB, Tex.) Development of a covert test for 
the detection of alcoholism by a keying of the 
Kuder Preference Record. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1958, 19, 72-78.—Kuder records of 34 alcoholic re 
training command prisoners were compared with 34 
control prisoners, and 179 items identitied as differ 
entiating. ‘There is a relationship between a person's 
response involving interest choices and his personality 
structure—specifically when the structure involves 
alcoholism.—W’. L. Wilkins. 

6570. Foster, Lloyd E., Mann, Marty, & Rice, 
Otis R. Alcoholism. Pastoral Psychol., 1958, 9 
(83), 21-24.—This synopsis of a radio play, with a 
transcript of a panel discussion, describes the role oi 
AA, pastor, and family in helping the alcoholic 
A. E-glash. 

6571. Gibbs, J. P., & Martin, Walter T. (U. 
California, Berkeley) A theory of status integra- 
tion and its relationship to suicide. mer. sociol. 
Rev., 1958, 23, 140-147.—This paper presents the pre 
liminary theoretical constructs, the rationale for 
future empirical investigations of the Durkheim postu 
late that suicide is a function of status integration in 
a population. —G. H. Frank. 


6572. Glatter, Andrew N., & Hauck, Paul. (East 
Moline State Hosp., Ill.) Sexual symbolism in line 
qualities. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 168-169.—"A 
series of simple line designs were presented to a men 
tal hospital attendant population [36 males, 36 fe 
males| to determine which designs the group would 
agree (beyond chance) had characteristics which 
could place the design in male or female sexual cate- 
Ss were forced to designate each drawing 
as male or female. There was unanimous agreement 
on 14 of the 40 drawings. “All the cards designated 
as having masculine qualities without exception had 
designs made of straight lines, sharp angles, and 
heavy strokes. The cards with feminine qualities had 
without exception gentle curves and waves and were 
made with a light stroke.” Since the attendants used 
the same stereotypes as clinicians, it was concluded 
that the use of line drawings as a measure of sex- 
ual identification received “some support.”—L. B. 
Heathers. 

6573. Hawkins, Norman G. (U. Texas Medi- 
cal Branch) Breathing deficit, allergy, and al- 
coholism. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 707-711. 
—The hypothesis was tested that respiratory de- 
fects and allergy are associated with alcoholism. 
Results, in a study of a random sample of dis- 
charged cases from Firland Sanatorium in Seattle, 
showed that “alcoholics were significantly distin- 
guished by one or more of a selected list of respiratory 
complaints, by a multiplicity of them, by the more in 
dividually frequent of them, and by gastrointestinal 
and skin allergies.” These findings are discussed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

6574. Hunt, Edward E., Jr., Cocke, Grace, & 
Gallagher, J. Roswell. (Harvard Medical School ) 
Somatotype and sexual maturation in boys: A 
method of developmental analysis. Hum. Biol., 
1958, 30, 73-91.—Developmental trajectories were 


gories.” 
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calculated from data on a succession of stages of sex- 
ual maturation in boys. In agreement with earlier 
findings, mesomorphy was associated with early ma- 
turation. The slowest maturation occurred in the 
fattest boys. ‘The velocity is definitely fastest in the 
leanest sample.’ The average endomorph starts 
maturation early, but the sequence of stages is com- 
pleted late. The typical ectomorph, on the other 
hand, due to his very rapid development, is more re- 
tarded at pubescence than later on.—P. Swarts. 


6575. Krugman, Arnold David. A comparative 
study of the effect of induced failure, induced suc- 
cess, and a neutral task upon the retentive proc- 
esses of anxiety and normal subjects. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 662.—Abstract. 


6576. Lipman, Ronald Stewart. Some relation- 
ships between anxiety, “defensiveness” and future 
time perspective. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
1518-1519.—Abstract. 


6577. Marty, Pierre. La relation objectale al- 
lergique. [The allergic object relationship.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 5-35.—In the allergic 
patient, unconscious homosexual tendencies are 
marked. Basically, the intense movement toward 
total identification of allergics with their object is 
only an unalterable fixation to something that is com- 
mon to everyone: to be another. But unlike the non- 
allergic who can free himself to some extent, as 
though he existed only through the other, the allergic 
often can not.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6578. Murphy, Donal Gerald. 
correlates of alcohol addictions. 
str., 1958, 18, 1496—-1497.— Abstract. 


6579. Navartil, L. 


Psychological 
Dissertation Ab- 


(Landes-Heil-und Pflegean- 
stalt Gugging, Niederésterreich) Der Figur-Zei- 
chen-Test beim chronischen Alkoholismus. [The 
Figure-Drawing Test in chronic alcoholism.]  Z. 
psycho-som. Med., 1958, 4, 97-103.—9 drawings se- 
lected from drawings of the human figure of 200 
alcoholics are reproduced. They are interpreted as 
over-determined, symbolic productions, reflecting the 
patients’ guilt feelings and attempts at denial, espe- 
cially in the treatment of the neck area. Differential 
treatment of the male (childish and “harmless”) and 
female (dominating) is seen as a reflection of impor- 
tant psychodynamic factors in the etiology of al- 
coholic addiction.—L. Kats. 


6580. Philippopoulos, G. S. A propos d’un cas 


d’accidentite. [About a case of accident proneness. | 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(3), 504-514.—The case 
of one patient is presented to illustrate the psycho- 
analytical hypothesis concerning accident proneness, 
namely, the accident is seen as an effort to conciliate 
a punitive superego confronting an overwhelming 
guilt threatening to emerge into the conscious ego.— 
M.D. Stein. 


6581. Pittman, David J., & Gordon, C. Wayne. 
(Washington U.) Revolving door. A study of the 
chronic police case inebriate. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1958. xx, 154 p. $4.00.—Lack of experience 
and achievement in primary task roles centering 
around the ability to relate to others and ineptness in 
interpersonal relations render the incarcerated al- 
coholic unable to perform satisfactorily in demanding 
situations with educational, occupational, and marital 
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roles. For 187 men in Rochester, New York, these 
theses are validated.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6582. Porot, M. La psychallergie aux événe- 
ments d’Algérie. [‘Psychallergy” to the Algerian 
incidents.] Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(4), 650-666. 
—Conditions of acute anxiety provoked by the Al- 
gerian events are studied in the light of possible pre- 
morbid sensitivity to violent incidents. In the cases 
presented, the patients after being subjected to strong 
emotional traumas suffer, after a period of relative 
quiescence, from intractable anxiety attacks relieved 
only by a permanent change of environment.—M., D. 
Stein. 

6583. Powell, Elwin H. (U. Tulsa) Occupa- 
tion, status, and suicide: Toward a redefinition of 
anomie. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 131-139.—A 
theoretical and empirical study of suicide, relating the 
incidence of suicide to the psychosocial ramifications 
of occupational status.—G. H. Frank. 

6584. Raboch, Jan, & Nedoma, Karel. (Charles 
U.) Sex chromatin and sexual behavior: A study 
of 36 men with female nuclear pattern and of 194 
homosexuals. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 55-59.— 
Medical study of men with the female sex chromatin 
suggests that their somatosexual development results 
from physical upsets in development in the “very 
young embryo” and in adolescence. ‘The result is 
the nuclear pattern of the female type. Psychosexual 
reactions in those studies were of the heterosexual 
type. Study of the male homosexual group showed 
the male nuclear pattern. ‘The authors do not ex- 
clude the possibility of finding female sex chromatin 
in homosexual men, but believe that that would be 
pure coincidence, and not a causal interrelationship.” 
—L. A. Pennington. 

6585. Robins, L. N., & O’Neal, Patricia. (Wash- 
ington U. School of Medicine) Mortality, mobility, 
and crime: Problem children thirty years later. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 162-171.—A study was 
made to see what percentage of individuals in a popu- 
lation consisting of children referred to a municipal 
psychiatric clinic and a juvenile court manifested 
deviant social behavior in adulthood, including crimi- 
nality, employment difficulties, alcoholism, mental ill- 
ness, marital and familial difficulties, ete. When 
compared to a control group, the results indicated 
that “. . . children who are sufficiently disturbed to be 
referred to a child guidance clinic grow into adults 
who not only are highly mobile, but who contribute 
a disproportionate share to serious social problems 

. also to the mental hospital population . . . and to 
the breeding of a second generation of disturbed off- 
spring.”—G. H. Frank. 

6586. Roessler, Robert, & Roberts, Leigh. (U. 
Wisconsin Medical School) The character and de- 
gree of psychopathology in relation to sustained 
intellectual performance. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 
14, 3-6.—To determine the effect of psychopathology 
on sustained intellectual work the average GPA of a 
random group of college students (N = 100) was 
compared with that of students seen at the college 
psychiatric center. The patient group consisted of 
39 character disorders, 44 obsessive-compulsives, 59 
adolescent reactions, 43 incipient or developed psy- 
chotics, and 122 patients without regard for diagnosis 
but with definite diagnoses. GPA was based on about 
3 years of college work. Only the obsessive-compul- 
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sives differed significantly from the normals; although 
this group did no better on the ACE than the nor- 
mals, they obtained very significantly higher GPA’s. 

L.. B. Heathers. 

6587. Rosenbaum, Bernice. (Washingtonian 
Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Married women alcoholics 
at the Washingtonian Hospital. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1958, 19, 79-89.—A 5-year sample of all fe- 
male admissions, age 35-54, showed marked evidence 
of marital maladjustment among the women alcohol 
ics. More intensive study of 25 current cases sug- 
gested that women alcoholics bring to marriage a 
large load of dependency needs and other conflicts, 
but nearly all marry weak, dependent husbands. 9% 
were hostile toward their children.—lWW. L. Wilkins. 


6588. Rubenstein, Robert; Moses, Rafael, & 
Lidz, Theodore. (Yale U.) On attempted suicide. 
AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 103-112.— 
Clinical study of 44 patients who had attempted sui- 
cide suggests that “attempted suicide is not an effort 
to die, but, rather, is a communication to others in 
an effort to improve one’s life. The evaluation and 
treatment of a suicide attempt require an assessment 
of its intent... . We have been impressed with the 
frequency (34 of 44 cases studied) with which de- 
sired changes in the life situation were brought about 
as a result of their attempting suicide.’—L. A. Pen 
nington, 


6589. Salfield, D. J. Juvenile fetishism. Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 183—196.—Fetishism is rare 
in children and juveniles. Fragmentary hypnotic 
treatment of a 14-year-old boy who continually stole 


women’s underthings revealed remarkable psycho- 


pathological phenomena and inhibited the abnormal 


behavior for some weeks. Findings seem to indicate 
the cause as partial inhibition of identification with 
both father and mother, acting as a double bar to 
the development of manifest homosexuality.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


6590. Samuels, Arline Frances. The effect of 
intensive group discussion on certain attitudes of 
mothers toward children with reading disabilities 
and the relationship of changed attitudes on the 
reading growth of their sons. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2216.—Abstract. 

6591. Shanmugan, T. E. Sex delinquent women 
and their phantasies. J. psvchol. Res., Pakistan, 
1958, 2, 77-82.—50 sex delinquent and 30 normal 
girls were given the TAT. “It was found that the 
sex delinquent group had significantly greater fre 
quency of themes of separation and rejection, altruism, 
anxiety, accident and illness and guilt and conscience. 
The normal group had greater frequency of themes 
of family relationships, aggression, economic concern, 
depression, success and ambition and appearance.”— 
U. Pareek. 

6592. Solomon, Joseph C. Fugue in a four-year- 
old. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 101-103.—An in- 
stance of an hysterical state (fugue) caused by emo- 
tional shock in a four-year-old boy is reported.—L. 
N. Solomon. 

6593. Straus, Robert. Problem drinking and 
community responsibility. Pastoral Psychol., 1958, 
9(83), 13-20.—In his pastoral work, the minister 
often deals with alcoholics and their families. Causes 
of alcoholism include personality, physiological, and 
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environmental factors. Therapeutic approaches rely 
on AA and outpatient clinics.—A. Eglash. 


(See also Abstracts 5186, 5713, 6031, 6204, 6217, 
6237, 6239, 6246, 6271, 6296, 6299, 6302, 6322, 
6327, 6352, 6360, 6404, 6556) 


SpeECH DISORDERS 


6594. Berlin, Charles Irwin. A study of atti- 
tudes towards the non-fluencies of childhood of 
parents of stutterers, parents of articulatory de- 
fectives, and parents of normal-speaking children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2205.—Abstract. 

6595. Dixon, Carmen Clifford. (Chula Vista, 
Calif.) The effect of interjected non-propositional 
verbalization during oral reading on stuttering 
frequency. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 153-155.—A 180- 
word passage was read twice by 10 young stutterers. 
One reading was done in the usual way (A), the other 
by velling “Hey” before each sentence (B). The 
mean number of stutterings was lower for B, and 9 
of the 10 Ss had fewer stutterings on B.—M. Murphy. 

6596. Eisenson, Jon (Ed.) Stuttering: A sym- 
posium. New York: Harper, 1958. xxiv, 402 p. 
$6.00.—W ithout imposition of page limitation, for- 
mat, or style 6 authorities present their viewpoints. 
Cheir essays and research data focus upon answers 
to 3 questions: (a) What is stuttering? (b) What 
causes stuttering? (c) How should stutterers be 
treated? Direct or indirect answers to these ques- 
tions are considered in chapters by: Bloodstein, “Stut- 
tering as an Anticipatory Struggle Reaction”; Glau- 
ber, “The Psychoanalysis of Stuttering”; Sheehan, 
“Conflict Theory of Stuttering”; West, “An Agnos- 
tic’s Speculations About Stuttering”; Eisenson, “A 
Perseverative Theory of Stuttering”; and Van Riper, 
“Experiments in Stuttering Therapy.”"—D. Lebo. 

6597. Irwin, Orvis C. A third short consonant 
test for use with children with cerebral palsy. 
Cerebral palsy Rev., 1958, 19, 8-10.—This list, like 
its predecessors (see 32: 674, 675) was developed on 
the basis of responses of 226 children heterogeneous 
as to age (314-19 years) and as to type and degree 
of involvement, located in Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and Iowa. 
—T. FE. Newland. 

6598. Jacques, Odilia Marie. (Harlaudale Junior 
High School, San Antonio, Tex.) Predicting juve- 
nile delinquency proneness by group tests. Person- 
nel quid. J., 1958, 36, 489-492.—The Life Experience 
Inventory of Betts and Cassel discriminated between 
delinquent and normal male youth with 77% ac- 
curacy, and between delinquent and normal female 
youth with 859% accuracy.—G. S. Speer. 

6599. Leith, William R., & Steer, M. D. (Colo- 
rado State U.) Comparison of judged speech 
characteristics of athetoids and spastics. Cere- 
bral palsy Rev., 1958, 19, 15-20.—Recorded speech 
samples of 60 athetoids (mean age, 14.3 years ; sigma, 
7.25 years) and 40 spastics (mean age, 13.5 years; 
sigma 7.59 years) were rated by 3 judges as to rate, 
pitch, loudness, articulation, and intelligibility. No 
significant differences were found between the 2 
groups in regard to their deviation from the normal. 
—T. E. Newland. 

6600. McIntyre, Barbara M. (U. Pittsburgh) 
The effect of creative activities on the articulation 
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of children with speech disorders. Speech Monogr., 
1958, 25, 42-48.—32 children with articulatory dis- 
orders were divided equally into matched experimen- 
tal and control groups. Children in the experimental 
group participated in a program of creative activities. 
An oral articulation test was administered to both 
groups before and after the activity program. The 
experimental group had a significant reduction in the 
number of consonant articulation errors.—D. Lebo. 
6601. Roberts, H. Lamar. (McGill U.) Fune- 
tional plasticity in cortical speech areas and inte- 
gration of speech. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1958, 79, 275-283.—Study of 600 cases with reference 
to history, examination, roentgenological and electro- 
encephalographic findings, and the presence or ab- 
sence of dysphasia before and after brain surgery, in- 
dicated that “any limited area of the dominant hemi- 
sphere may be removed with only transient dysphasia.” 
lf all speech areas of the dominant hemisphere are 
destroyed in youth, the nondominant hemisphere func- 
tions without obvious clinical dysphasia even though 
verbal IQ scores usually remain low. These and 
other results are discussed in relation to the concept 
of functional plasticity in the cortical speech areas.— 
L. A. Pennington. 
6602. Schlanger, B. 
tally retarded and/or aphasic. 


(West Virginia U.) Men- 
Train. sch. Bull., 


1958, 54, 62-65.—In discussing the problem of the 
speechless child who functions on a retarded level, 
the author states that “The differential diagnosis be- 
tween congenital aphasia, emotional disturbance, and 
mental retardation is not simply that of ruling out 
one condition or the other, but of endeavoring to esti- 
mate each one’s relative importance.”—lV’. M. Staudt. 


6603. Sheehan, Joseph. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Projective studies of stuttering. /. speech 
Dis., 1958, 23, 18-25.—A review of recent literature 
on the personality of stutterers using projective 
methods shows that although there is a somewhat 
lower level of aspiration in stutterers, there are no 
reliable differences from their normal speaking con- 
trols, and no consistent personality pattern can be 
found in stuttering —M. F. Palmer. 

6604. Spitznagel, A. Zur Schreib- und Sprech- 
motorik der Epileptiker. [Motor characteristics of 
epileptic speech and writing.] 2. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1958, 8, 30-39.—Relationships between the 
motoric characteristics of epileptic speech and writ- 
ing were investigated, using a group of 20 epileptics 
and a control group of 20 normal Ss. The epileptics 
showed general disturbance of rhythm, reduced psy- 
chomotor activity, pathelogical slowing of tempo, im- 
pulsivity, reduced coherency, perseveration, height- 
ened basic tension.—E. W. Eng. 

6605. Strauss, Alfred A., & McCarus, Ernest N. 
(U. Michigan) A linguist looks at aphasia in chil- 
dren. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 54-58.—Review of 
the theoretical constructs of the contributions of 
linguistics to the rehabilitation of aphasic children. 
It may be necessary to review faulty enunciation of 
aphasic children as due to motor inadequacy of lan- 
guage. If it is true that echolalia is only a more ad- 
vanced form of babbling, there is little to be gained in 
using it to train a 10-year-old aphasic child. Lin- 
guistics can assist speech therapists in selection of 
materials, the choice of nouns and verbs, use of 
echolalia or gestures, etc.—M. F. Palmer. 


33: 6601-6612 


6606. Wathen-Dunn, Weiant, & Lipke, David 
W. (USAFCRC, Bedford, Mass.) On the power 
gained by clipping speech in the audio band. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 36-40.—It has long 
been known that peak clipping of a speech signal, with 
subsequent amplification to the initial peak level, im- 
proves speech intelligibility. The gain in intelligi- 
bility associated with peak clipping is shown to be 
equal to the speech power gained by clipping.—/. 
Pollack. 

6607. Wilhelm, Wolfgang. Das _ subjective 
Sprechtempo. [Subjective speech tempo.] Psy- 
chol, Rdsch., 1958, 9, 53-57.—Some stutterers protest 
unconsciously against a collective ideal which is com- 
monly associated with a rate of speech that they can- 
not maintain. If it is possible to make the stutterer 
aware of this conflict and follow his natural speech 
tempo, the speech defect can be removed.—lV’. J. 
Koppits. 

(See also Abstract 5152) 


CriMeE & DELINQUENCY 


6608. Banks, Frances. Teach them to live. New 
York: International Univer. Press, 1958. viii, 287 p. 
$5.00.—The author, with a background of 25 years 
experience in an Anglican religious order and as an 
educator in South Africa, returned to Britain in 1950 
to take up the post of tutor organizer at Maidenstone 
Prison. She describes her experiences as a teacher 
in this all-male institution and discusses education in 
other English prisons. She reviews the history of 
education in prison, presents a review of education as 
therapy, education for culture and recreation, educa- 
tion for vocation. She discusses correspondence 
courses, the library, information and study rooms. 
Then adds a discussion of the situation of women in 
prison as related to education, and concludes with a 
chapter on staffing problems. 72-item bibliography. 
—A. Bassin, 

6609. Cohen, Howard Martin. The relation- 
ship of the prison program to changes in attitudes 
and self concepts of inmates: An evaluation of 
self-concept, acceptance of self, ideal self, and pre- 
disposition toward crime and delinquency in prison 
inmates. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 653-654.— 
Abstract. 

6610. Cressey, Donald R., & Krassowski, Witold. 
Inmate organization and anomie in American pri- 
sons and Soviet labor camps. Soc. Probl., 1957- 
58, 5, 217-230.—The social systems of the American 
prisons and Soviet labor camps are very similar. 
What differences exist are generally related to differ- 
ences in political ideology. 33 references.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

6611. Croft, I. J., & Grygier, T. G. Social rela- 
tionships of truants and juvenile delinquents. 
Hum. Relat., 1956, 9, 439-466.—31 references. 


"6612. Gibson, Robert. (Manitoba School, Portage 
la Prairie, Manitoba, Canada) Incidence and pat- 
tern of crime among mental defectives. Ment. 
Hyg., N.Y., 1957, 41, 404-407.—“In defectives the 
pattern of crime presents certain features of interest 
apparent not only in the antecedents of the crime but 
also in its type and in the method by which it is car- 
ried out.” It is further stated that “the method of 
carrying out a crime may itself shed light on the 
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mental state.” The method for legally coping with 
the crime defective is discussed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6613. Glueck, Sheldon, & Glueck, Eleanor. ( Har- 
vard U.) Working mothers and delinquency. 
Vent. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 327-352.—Reviewing 
previous studies to determine the influence of ma 
ternal employment on delinquency, the Gluecks report 
that there appears to be a deleterious effect on chil 
dren where mothers work outside the home. ‘This is 
especially true of those mothers who are only spo- 
radically employed. However, the problem is more 
complicated than appears on the surface. The need 
for careful analysis of the entire problem is empha- 
sized VM. A, Seidenfeld. 


6614. Gold, Martin. Suicide, homicide, and the 
socialization of aggression. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 
63, 651-661.—Durkheim believed the choice of sui 
cide or homicide to be principally a psychological 
matter in contrast to Henry and Short who, in their 
Suicide and Homicide consider it primarily a_so- 


ciological matter. rhe author, however, has at 


tempted to analyze suicide and homicide in terms of 
a social-psychological orientation which examines the 


socialization of aggression.—R. M. Frumkin, 


6615. Grant Niels, Jr. Arts and the delinquent. 
New York: Exposition Press, 1958. 36 p. $3.00.— 
lhe author relates his experiences in teaching art as 
a means of therapy to maladjusted boys ata custodial 
school in California. “A paint brush may be an ef- 
fective pole with which an individual may vault from 
unhappiness to happiness, from confusion to clarity. 

Che effectiveness of Art as a preventive is so 
obvious that in this modern world the lack of it in 
some areas is an amazing thing. Adolescence is the 
‘yang age’ and Art is full of activities that would 
route gang energies into constructive channels that 
satisfy the needs of most young people.” The book 
contains 8 pages of photographic reproductions of art 
work by the students.—d. Bassin. 


6616. Grosser, George H. (Queens Coll., N. Y.) 
The role of informal inmate groups in change of 
values. Children, 1958, 5, 25-29.—A better under 
standing of the group dynamics within a training 
school make it a more effective agency in retraining 
juvenile offenders. The program presented includes: 
the role of informal groups, obstacles to change, the 
task of change, psychotherapeutic methods, carriers 
of change, and steps toward change.—S. M. Amatora. 

6617. Hakeem, Michael. (U. Wisconsin) A 
critique of the psychiatric approach to the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. Soc. Probl., 1957-58, 
5, 194-206.—The author questions the validity of the 
psychiatric approach to the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. Psychiatric theories, research, and claims 
should be put through rigorous scientific analyses 
before being given support by social scientists. 39 
references.—R. M, Frumkin. 

6618. Harris, Joseph Jerry. A self concept meas- 
ure for prisoners and its relation to certain objec- 
tive indices of criminality. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 285.—Abstract. 

6619. Hirschmann, J., & Schmitz, E. Struk- 
turanalyse der Kindsmérderin. [Structure analysis 
of the infanticidal mother.] Z. Psychother. med. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 8, 1-20.—Study of 89 cases of infanticidal 
unmarried mothers. Sociologically, they were gen- 
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erally uneducated with a background of economic 
poverty. The majority were young girls of inhibited 
personality development, with underlying structural 
malintegration of the various levels of psychic func- 
tion. Common to all was an incapacity for interper- 
sonal contact. 52 references.—E. W. Eng. 

6620. Kaufman, Irving, & Heims, Lora. (Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Mass.) The body 
image of the juvenile delinquent. Amer. J. Ortho 
psychiat., 1958, 28, 146-159.—The delinquent mecha- 
nisms seem to be related to an underlying depression 
which is manifested in a distorted body image. Con- 
sideration is given to the sequence of tension pro- 
ducing stimuli, the nature of the anxiety so aroused, 
the alterations in body image, and the ego mecha- 
nisms which the juvenile delinquent utilizes to cope 
with this tension.—R. EF. Perl. 


6621. Mendelsohn, B. La victimologie. [ Vic- 
timology.| Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 95-119. 

-In the science of criminology a lacuna exists: the 
study of the victim in the penal couple, assailant and 
victim. The contour and ideology of this new science 
are presented as are the victim before justice, index of 
victimicity in traffic accidents, correlation of culpabil 
ity between victim and assailant, and the difficulty in 
changing the system of orientation in criminology. 
Social forces must be mobilized to discover victimicity 
in potential victims. The subject is one for law stu- 
dents and physicians, to study the individual victim as 
well as the victim of mass murder such as genocide. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


6622. Nye, F. Ivan; Short, James F., & Olson, 
Virgil J. Socioeconomic status and delinquent 
behavior. Amer. J. Sociol., 1958, 63, 381-389.—Data 
obtained from samples of institutionalized and non 
institutionalized high-school-age pupils in Western 
and Mid-Western communities revealed insufficient 
evidence to reject the hypothesis that there is no sig- 
nificant difference in the amount of delinquent be- 
havior of boys and girls in different socioeconomic 
strata.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6623. Polk, Kenneth. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Juvenile delinquency and social areas. Soc. 
Probl., 1957-58, 5, 214-217.—A sociological study of 
juvenile delinquency in San Diego.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6624. Proelss, E. R. (Penitentiary of the City of 
New York, Rikers Island) Reflections of the social, 
moral, cultural, and spiritual aspects of the prison 
chaplain’s ministry. /. Pastoral Care, 1958, 12, 69 
81.—"The field in which the prison chaplain works 
confronts him with a very special ‘situation.’ It is a 
special situation (1) in terms of the place itself, the 
closed institution, (2) in terms of its inhabitants, the 
prison population, and (3) in terms of what the prison 
setting does to the prison inmate.” The author dis 
cusses these situations in detail, contrasting the chap 
lain’s role with that of secular practitioners.—O. 
Strunk, Jr. 

6625. Quay, Herbert, & Peterson, Donald R. 
(U. Illinois) A brief scale for juvenile delin- 
quency. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 139-142.—"A 40 
item true-false scale for juvenile delinquency was 
standardized and cross-validated on a total of 781 
cases with a correct classification in 67% of the cases. 
Reliabilities ranged from .53 to .82. Positive correla 
tions were found with the Gough-Peterson scale [see 
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27: 5279] and with a rating scale of severity of prob- 
lem behavior.” The scale had low, but significant, 
negative correlations with the Army Beta and with a 
reading test. The items of the scale are presented.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

6626. Sykes, Gresham M. The society of cap- 
tives: A study of a maximum security prison. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer. Press, 1958. xx, 
144 p. $3.75.—In this study of the New Jersey State 
Prison in Trenton, the author examines the social 
system, “viewing the prison as a society within a 
society, as a totalitarian regime embedded in a dem- 
ocratic setting.” Physical setting, interrelationships 
of inmates and guards, the role of power, and riot 
ingredients are discussed.—H. P. David. 

6627. Temmer, Helena Wellisz. An investiga- 
tion into the effects of psychotherapy upon habit- 
ual avoidance and escape patterns displayed by de- 
linquent adolescent girls. issertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 304.—Abstract. 


6628. Townsend, Leland R. The psychology in 
juvenile and adult crime: A study of present-day 
methods of treatment. New York: Greenwich 
Books, 1958. 97 p. $2.50.—The experience and opin- 
ions of a “practicing psychologist” are given on 
psychology as applied to the prediction, description, 
and treatment of criminal and delinquent behavior.— 
J. Suter. 

6629. Tripp, Clarence A. Some graphomotor 
features of the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test 
in relation to delinquent and non-delinquent white 
adolescent males. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 671. 
—Abstract. 


6630. Zolik, Edwin S. A com- 


(Marquette U.) 
parison of the Bender Gestalt reproductions of 
delinquents and non-delinquents. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 24-26.—The Bender Gestalts of 43 adoles- 
cent delinquents were compared with those of 43 non- 
delinquents who resided in a high delinquency area; 
Ss were matched individually for age and Otis IQ but 


could not be matched for educational level. The 2 

groups differed significantly on all comparisons made ; 

Pascal and Suttell’s scoring procedures were used.— 

L. B. Heathers. 

(See also Abstracts 6068, 6191, 6278, 6302, 6354, 
6585, 6725, 6783) 


PsyCHOSES 


6631. Alexander, Leo, & Moore, Merrill. (Har- 
vard U.) Multiple approaches to treatment in 
schizophrenia and discussions of indications. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 577-582.—The thesis is 
developed that schizophrenia is a multiplicity of dis- 
orders each with its own possible chemistry, pathol- 
ogy, psychopathology, patterns of development, and 
outcome. Accordingly, it is argued that treatment 
must be tailored to the individual schizophrenic pa- 
tient—N. H. Pronko. 

6632. Alexander, Valavuchirackal K. An ex- 
perimental study of some determinants of defen- 
sive behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 291.— 
Abstract. 

6633. Aprison, M. H., & Drew, A. L. (U. Indi- 
ana Medical Center) N,N-Dimethyl-p-phenylene- 
diamine oxidation by serum from schizophrenic 
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children. Science, 1958, 127, 758.—Sera from 23 
children, 6-13 years of age, hospitalized because of 
psychiatric illness, 5 female and 18 male, were exam- 
ined. In Group A, 10 cases, the psychiatric diagnosis 
was not schizophrenia; in Group B, 7 cases, the 
diagnosis was specifically schizophrenia ; and in Group 
C, 6 cases, the diagnosis of schizophrenic reaction was 
“likely but not satisfactorily documented beyond rea- 
sonable doubt.” Statistical analysis of the data in 
groups A, B, and C failed to reveal any significant 
differences between the values for optical density, 
slope or lag period obtained from biochemical meas- 
urements of the sera of nonschizophrenic children. 
These results, therefore, offer little or no support for 
the suggestion that the Akerfeldt-type reaction can 
be used to distinguish between schizophrenic and non- 
schizophrenic children.—S. J. Lachman. 


6634. Astrup, Christian. (Oslo, Norway) Ex- 
perimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die Stérungen 
der héheren Nerventiatigkeit bei manisch-depres- 
siven Psychosen. [Experimental investigations of 
the disturbances of higher nervous activity in manic- 
depressive psychoses.| Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy 
chol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 369-372.—70 manic-depressive 
patients were tested with a standard battery of asso- 
ciation and reflex experiments. The disturbance of 
association was slight in hypomanic states. The other 
patients revealed marked disturbances consistent with 
the clinical picture manifested by the second signal 
system as inhibition or sluggishness. Nerve processes 
are slowed in motor activity. A tendency to inhibi- 
tion of the unconditioned vasomotor reactions was 
found. The unconditioned motor defense reflex to 
electric stimulation was inhibited in depressive and 
manic patients. This inhibition of unconditioned 
motor reactions differentiates the manic-depressive 
psychoses from the reactive psychoses and neuroses. 
Clinically and experimentally manic-depressive psy- 
choses is similar to the schizophrenic psychoses in 
thought impoverishment. Russian summary, 24 ref- 
erences.—C. T. Bever. 

6635. Astrup, Christian. (Oslo, Norway) Ex- 
perimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die Stérungen 
der héheren Nerventiatigkeit bei organisch De- 
menten und organischen Psychosen. | Experi- 
mental investigations of the disturbances of higher 
nervous activity in organic dementias and organic 
psychoses.| Psychiat. Neurol. med, Psychol., Leipzig, 
1957, 9, 380-384.—70 patients with organic dementias 
and psychoses were tested with a standard battery of 
association and reflex experiments. Sluggishness of 
verbal, motor, and vegetative activity was found the 
general basic disturbance. The verbal functions were 
diminished primarily in contrast to the schizophrenias. 
Russian summary. 21 references.—C. T. Bever. 

6636. Astrup, Christian. (Oslo, Norway) Ex- 
perimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die Stérungen 
der héheren Nerventatigkeit bei reaktiven (psy- 
chogenen) Psychosen. [Experimental investiga- 
tions of the disturbances of higher nervous activity in 
reactive (psychogenic) psychoses.] Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1957, 9, 373-376.—139 pa- 
tients with reactive psychoses were tested with a 
standard battery of association and reflex experiments. 
Of 32 depressive psychoses only one suggested a schiz- 
ophrenic process; the other clinical pictures revealed 
schizophrenic symptomatology in varying degree. In 
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contrast to the endogenous psychoses, patients with 
pure reactive psychoses revealed no fatiguability of 
the unconditioned motor defense reflex. In motor 
and associative activity, reactive psychoses are like 
neuroses. ‘The primitive hysterical psychoses are 
characterized more by affection of cortical functions 
and less by disturbances of the deeper structures than 
the endogenous psychoses. Russian summary. 18 
references.—C. 7. Bever. 

6637. Beaujard, M. La schizophrénie infantile: 
Exposé de quelques travaux américains contem- 
porains. [Childhood schizophrenia: Survey of some 
contemporary American works.| Ann. med.-psychol., 
1958, 1(5), 785-804.—Childhood schizophrenia as a 
distinct clinical entity is the -center of controversy. 
Concerning its etiology, opinions range from a reac 
tion to a catastrophic environment to the assumption 
of an endogenous morbid process, probably hereditary. 
39 references.—M. D. Stein. 

6638. Bellak, Leopold. (Ed.) Schizophrenia: A 
review of the syndrome. New York: Logos, 1958. 
xx, 1010 p. $14.75.—An extensive review of the 
“primarily 1946 to 1956” literature featuring discus 
sions of the schizophrenic syndrome (L. Bellak) ; 
Vital Statistics (P. V. Lemkau & G. M. Crocetti) ; 
Etiology, Pathogenesis, and Pathology (W. Over 
holser & S. L. Werkman); Diagnosis and Sympto 
matology (H. Weiner); Physiological Studies and 
Tranquilizers (H. Freeman); Psychological Studies 
(A. Il. Rubin & G. F. King); Psychoanalytic and 
Psychotherapeutic Aspects (L. Bellak & A. B. Blaus 
tein); Somatic Treatments (P. H. Hoch & H. H. 
Pennes); Psychosurgery (N. L. Paul & M. Green- 
blatt); Prognosis (P. H. Houston & M. C. Peper 
Appel, 


nick); Complications and Sequelae (K. E. 
J. M. Myers, & H. H. Morris); Childhood Schiz- 
ophrenia (R. Ekstein, K. Bryant, & S. M. Friedman) ; 
Socio-cultural Factors and Special Aspects (P. K. 


Benedict). 192-page bibliography.—H. P. David. 

6639, Bibace, Roger Maurice Albert. The cog- 
nition of magnitude: A comparative study of nor- 
mals and schizophrenics. /issertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 652.—Abstract. 

6640. Bleuler, Manfred. International coopera- 
tion in research on schizophrenia. Hull. Menninger 
Clin., 1958, 22, 43-49.—An abridgement of the key- 
note address to the Second International Congress for 
Psychiatry, meeting in Zurich, Switzerland, Sept. 1-7, 
1957. The present concept of schizophrenia is out- 
lined and some directions for research are indicated. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

6641. Burchard, Johann M. (Nervenklinik U. 
Hamburg) Pharmakopsychiatrische Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die Wirkungsweise der Opiumalkaloide 
bei endogenen Psychosen. | l’harmacopsychiatric 
investigations on the effects of opium alcaloids in 
endogenous psychoses.| Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 103 
110.—Psychotic patients who show improvement or 
remission under opiate treatment experience an exacer- 
bation or recurrence of their psychotic symptoms if 
abruptly withdrawn or given opiate-antagonistic 
drugs. Psychopathological observations during opiate- 
abstinence and associated somatic symptoms are given 
in 2 tables. The 12 patients observed are classified 
in 4 groups. The 55 references cover also the his- 
torical development of opiate treatment for psychoses. 


—~M. Kaelbling. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


6642. Cafruny, Edward J., & Domino, Edward 
F. (U. Mich.) Urinary excretion of some prod- 
ucts of tryptophan metabolism in schizophrenic 
patients. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
336-340.—This pilot study of psychotic and non- 
psychotic Ss indicated that a tryptophan derivitative 
is deficient or “in low concentration in the urine of 
schizophrenics. Additional control measures and 
quantitative techniques must still be employed before 
the observed differences can be properly evaluated.” 
The results are discussed in relation to the biochem- 
ical approach to schizophrenia.—L. A. Pennington. 

6043. Campbell, Everett Ihsen. A study of re- 
ligious conflict in hospitalized psychotics and hos- 
pitalized normals. /)issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2236.—Abstract. 

6644. Cesarman, Fernando. Pregnancy fantasies 
accompanying intestinal parasitosis. Aull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1958, 22, 36-40.—After being success- 
fully treated for tapeworms, a 12-year-old boy became 
morose and socially withdrawn and later had several 
convulsive episodes. Under psychiatric treatment, 
“the parasitosis was symbolically interpreted as repre 
senting a kind of pregnancy in fulfillment of the pa 
tient’s unconscious identification with his mother.’’- 
W. A. Varvel. 

6645. Cook, Murray. The relationship between 
susceptibility to secondary motivation and test 
performance in schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2197.—Abstract. 

6646. Copelman, L. S. La conception actuelle 
sur la schizophrénie dans la lumiére du psycho- 
diagnostic de Rorschach d’aprés les lois des ré- 
flexes conditionnels. [resent conception of schiz- 
ophrenia, in the light of the Rorschach test according 
to the laws of conditioned response.| Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1958, 1(5), 815-822.—Impairment of the 
associative processes, central factor in schizophrenic 
pathology, may result from a functional anatomo 
physiological disturbance in the relationship between 
the archipallium and the neopallium. The schizophre 
nic patient is unable to give well organized concepts 
and kinesthetic responses in the Rorschach because 
the irradiation of the visual stimulus on the cortex is 
greatly limited by the pathologic process. 19 refet 
ences.—M. |). Stein. 

6647. Day, Merle E. Kuder Preference Record 
responses of a selected group of schizophrenics 
(counseling referrals) as a function of personality 
traits. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 654.—Abstract. 

6648. Delay, J.. Maisonneuve, J., Benda, Ph., & 
Pichot, P. Recherches psycho-sociologiques sur 
les malades mentales d’un service libre. | I’sycho 
sociological research on psychiatric cases in an open 
ward.| Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(3), 417-440.- 
A population of 80 mentally disturbed women was 
examined with the help of repeated interviews and 
questionnaires in order to study their social adapta- 
tion during hospitalization. The results are incon- 
clusive, but seem to point to a general impoverish 
ment of socioaffective contacts, regardless of the type 
of pathology. ‘The premorbid social status of the 
patient seems to affect her choice of contact more than 
her present psychiatric condition —M. D. Stein. 

6649. Despert, J. Louise, & Sherwin, Albert C. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll.) Further examination of 
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diagnostic criteria in schizophrenic illness and psy- 
choses of infancy and early childhood. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 784-790.—Diagnostic criteria of 
the psychoses of infancy and early childhood, partic- 
ularly schizophrenia, are examined, a suggested sys- 
tem of distinguishing the various types of psychoses 
is offered, and features of special prognostic signifi- 
cance are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


6650. Eitinger, L., Laane, C. L., & Langfeldt, G. 
( Psykiatrisk Klinikk, Vinderen, Oslo, Norway) The 
prognostic value of the clinical picture and the 
therapeutic value of physical treatment in schiz- 
ophrenia and the schizophreniform states. Acta 
psychiat., neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 33-53.—154 cases 
admitted between 1940-49 were personally followed 
up. Quite independently, the case-histories were re- 
viewed by Langfeldt, who divided the patients into 110 
cases of schizophrenia and 44 schizophreniform cases. 
Only in 10 instances these diagnoses were reversed at 
the personal follow-up. There was also remarkable 
agreement regarding prognosis with Langfeldt’s con- 
cept of good prognosis in schizophreniform states 
only. In spite of general treatment with electroshock 
insulin treatment (in 8%) and lobotomy (in 20%) 
only 5% of 105 schizophrenics were found capable of 
leading a socially independent life, while the prognosis 
was proven good in 34 of the schizophreniform cases, 
although their treatment had been identical. 16 ref- 
erences.—R. Kaelbling. 

6651. Ekstein, Rudolf, & Wallerstein, Judith. 
Choice of interpretation in the treatment of bor- 
derline and psychotic children. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1957, 21, 199-207.—Conventional methods of 
child analysis require accommodation to the special ego 
disabilities of borderline and psychotic children. 


Means of communication especially suited to the re- 
gressive phenomena observable in such children must 


be found. Symbolic action, as an interpretive mode, 
provides a flexible tool, but its use must he closely 
related to the needs of the patient.—Il’. 4. Varvel. 

6652. Fouks, D., Lanouziére, Laine, & Largeau, 
Pagot. Notes sur la psychologie des schizophré- 
nes stabilisés et améliorés. [Notes on the psychol- 
ogy of schizophrenic patients improved and stabil- 
ized.] Ann. méd.-psychol., 1958, 1(5), 805-814.—33 
patients are examined after remission due to chemo- 
therapy. Although the general behavior is much 
improved and the appearance seems almost normal, 
the authors show, with the help of the Rorschach and 
the Wechsler-Bellevue tests, that the patients’ per- 
ceptual and associative processes are impaired and 
their affective contact with the world definitely 
limited.—M. D. Stein, 

6653. Freeman, Harry. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.) Pupil dilatation in normal and schizophre- 
nic subjects following lysergic acid diethylamide 
ingestion. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 
341-344.—Photographic study of the pupillary reac- 
tion to the administration of controlled amounts of 
LSD-25 by 10 normal and 10 chronic psychotic Ss 
indicated no significance differences. “It is evident 

. that LSD-25 is not metabolized to any greater 
degree in the patients than in the normal Ss.”—L. A. 
Pennington. 

6654. Freyhan, Fritz A. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Eugen Bleuler’s concept of the group of schiz- 
ophrenias at mid-century. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 
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114, 769-779.—Bleuler’s major contribution to knowl- 
edge about schizophrenia is examined and evaluated in 
the light of contemporary concepts.—N. H. Pronko. 

6655. Friedman, Gloria B. Conceptual thinking 
in schizophrenic male children: A comparison of 
the conceptual thinking in schizophrenic and non- 
schizophrenic boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2208-2209.—Abstract. 


6656. Fromm-Reichmann, Frieda. Basic prob- 
lems in the psychotherapy of schizophrenia. P-sy- 
chiatry, 1958, 21, 1-6.—Posthumously presented to the 
Second Congress for Psychiatry, Zurich, Switzerland, 
September 1957, this paper describes the modifications 
of classical psychoanalytic techniques necessitated in 
the treatment of the schizophrenic reaction, termed 
“psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy.” The 
special therapeutic difficulties stem from the narcis- 
sistic regression of the schizophrenic patient who is 
in conflict between hatred and dependency complicated 
by implacable self-hatred, and from the kinds of 
countertransference reactions aroused in the psycho- 
therapist. The timing of interpretation is discussed. 
—C. T. Bever. 

6657. Fromm-Reichmann, Frieda. Notes sur 
lévolution du traitement des schizophrénes par 
las psychothérapie analytique. [Notes on the evolu- 
tion of treatment of schizophrenics by analytic psy- 
chotherapy.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 37- 
56.—In a translation of a 1948 paper published in 
tribute to the late author, a survey of changes in 
viewpoint and approach since 1945 is presented. In- 
terpersonal relations with the patient and not con- 
textual interpretations are emphasized: many uncured 
schizophrenics would recover if the treatment goal 
were seen in terms of the schizoid personality’s needs 
and not in terms of the well, conforming, good-citizen 
psychiatrist. The therapist is urged to know and to 
control his own feelings and dissociated motivations 
and to overcome his own insecurity before treating 
schizophrenics. Many failures in treatment are due 
to the therapist’s own faulty interpersonal relations.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6658. Gibson, Robert W. The family back- 
ground and early life experience of the manic-de- 
pressive patient: A comparison with the schiz- 
ophrenic patient. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 71-90.— 
Certain common features in the early interpersonal 
experiences of a group of manic-depressive patients, 
hypothesized in the study by a research group of 
psychotherapists (see 29: 2777) were tested by a 16- 
item, specially developed questionnaire and rating 
method given to 27 manic-depressive and 17 schiz- 
ophrenic patients. Statistical analysis supports the 
concepts of a family background with special concern 
about social approval and intense envy and competi- 
tiveness.—C. 7. Bever. 

6659. Harding, George F., Holz, William C., & 
Kawakami, Daniel. The differentiation of schiz- 
ophrenic and superficially similar reactions. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 147-149.—“A 26 item, MMPI 
‘differentiation’ scale was derived by item comparison 
of MMPI responses of schizophrenic [original group 
= 38 hospitalized Ss; cross-validation group = 11 
hospitalized Ss] and decompensated character dis- 
order [original group = 48 Ss from the files of an 
Army mental hygiene clinic; cross-validation group 
= 21 hospitalized Ss] patients.” A small cross-valida- 
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tion study of the original data demonstrated a marked 
difference between the MMPI records of hospitalized 
as compared with out-patient character disorder 

lhese differences are suggestive of decreased 
when environmental pressures are removed. 
Che scale is intended for psychiatric screening as an 
aid in differentiating acute decompensation reactions 
from acute schizophrenic reactions, when symptomatic 
Only about a third of the 
original 91 items discriminated between both the 
original and the cross-validation group. The indi 
vidual form codes of the 91-item and the 26-item 
scales are given.—L. B. Heathers 


66600. Heath, Robert G., Leach, Byron E., Byers, 
Lawrence W., Martens, Sten, & Feigley, Charles A. 
(Tulane U.) Pharmacological and biological psy- 
chotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 683-689. 

“Data we have collected suggesting that schizophre- 
a deficiency disorder in the area of amine 
Investigations are cur 


groups 


stress 


similarities are present.” 


nia 15 
metabolism are presented. 
rently under way toward finding substances which 
might alleviate this deficiency.”—.\V. H. Pronko. 


6661. Heath, Robert G., Martens, Sten; Leach, 
Byron E., Cohen, Matthew, & Feigley, Charles A. 
(Tulane U. Sch. Med.) Behavioral changes in non- 
psychotic volunteers following the administration 
of taraxein, the substance obtained from serum of 
schizophrenic patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 
114, 917-920.—“Our studies concerned with the clin- 
ical effects of the administration of taraxein, a protein 
isolated from the serum of schizophrenic patients and 
not obtained from normal serum through our process- 
ing procedure, are summarized. In addition, we re- 


ported studies which suggest that this substance ap 
parently is present in whole serum and is not a 
product activated through our processing procedure. 


One study concerned with the attempt to isolate 
taraxein following the administration of D-LSD-25 
and a study describing the isolation of taraxein from 
patients receiving Thorazine were described. These 
experiments suggested that the LSD psychoses do not 
result from the formation of taraxein in nonpsychotic 
volunteers and that Thorazine does not produce clin- 
ical improvement by destroying or reducing levels of 
taraxein.”—N. H. Pronko. 


6662. Hora, Thomas. The schizophrenic patient 
in the therapy group: A study in communication. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1958, 7, 110-115.—The main aspects 
of the group-psychotherapeutic rehabilitation of schiz- 
ophrenic patients lie in the systematic unraveling of 
the enslaving modes of their communications. They 
are exposed to an experiential process through which 
they may develop the capacity to participate in human 
relationships under conditions of freedom.—C. 7 
Bever. 

6663. Horwitz, William A., Polatin, Philip; 
Kolb, Lawrence C., & Hoch, Paul H. (N.Y. 
Psych. Inst., 722 W. 168th St.. NYC) A study of 
cases of schizophrenia treated by “direct analysis.” 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 780-783.—A 10-year 
follow-up study was made of 19 deteriorated schiz- 
ophrenics out of a total of 37 that were all considered 
as recovered by Dr. John Rosen following his treat- 
ment by “direct analytic therapy.” Findings failed to 
sustain the claimed effectiveness of this form of ther- 


apy.—N. H. Pronko. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


6664. Jost, F., & Pemsl, H. ( Universitat Nerven- 
klinik Innsbruck/Tirol, Austria) Halluzinationen 
der K6érperzerstiickelung. [Hallucinations of body 
dismemberment.] Z. psycho-som. Med., 1958, 4, 91- 
97.—The presence of hallucinations of being dismem- 
bered, “Dilazerative Halluzinationen,” in 5 psychotic 
patients is described and compared with similar hallu- 
cinatory experiences in the cultures of a number of 
tribes in Siberia, Tibet, and Australia. The authors 
believe that such experiences in patients are to be 
regarded not only as archaic phenomena, but, espe 
cially when followed by ideas of rebirth or reincarna 
tion, as part of an unconscious self-healing tendency. 
—L. Katz. 

6665. Kepner, Charles Higgins. The factors of 
illness and environment in the readjustment of 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1517- 
1518.—Abstract. 

6666. Kinross-Wright, Vernon, & Kahn, Eugen. 
(Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) Of schizophrenia and 
the schizophrenic. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 
703-706.—The thesis is developed that the essence of 
schizophrenia is sought in schizophrenia simplex and 
that a distinction must be drawn between schizophre- 
nia, the disease, and the schizophrenic person.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6667. Knehr, Charles A., & Brown, Natalie L. 
Perseveration in schizophrenic and brain damaged 
patients. J. Psychol., 1957, 43, 269-275.—Persevera- 
tion was studied in 3 groups of patients consisting of 
15 each of convalescent controls, schizophrenics, and 
diffuse brain damaged, matched for age and intelli- 
gence. In a Series Choice Reaction Time Test pre- 
sumed to summate the perseverative effects of sensory, 
central, and motor aspects of function, schizophrenic 
patients and normals could not be distinguished. 
Brain damaged patients evidenced significant slowing 
of response time compared to normals. The authors 
conclude that if this test is a measure of perseveration, 
schizophrenic thinking impairment is not necessarily 
characterized as such by differences along that dimen- 
sion, although such effects may be observed after long- 
term deterioration, or where cerebral organic changes 
are also present in the illness.—R. WW”. Husband. 

6668. Lanzkron, John, & Wolfson, W. (Box 
1453, Middletown, N. Y.) Prognostic value of per- 
ceptual distortion of temporal orientation in 
chronic schizophrenics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 
114, 744-746.—F rom the answers given by 50 patients 
to a series of questions designed to test their temporal 
orientation, it was concluded that patients’ perception 
of external reality was distorted to such an extent as 
to conform to their dereistic world—N. H. Pronko. 

6669. Lebo, Dell, & Noblin, Charles D. (Rich- 
mond Prof. Inst., Va.) Buffer item variation and 
schizophrenic anxiety scores. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958, 14, 209-210.—“Five different forms of the Mani- 
fest Anxiety Scale were given to 65 schizophrenic 
patients to investigate the effect of buffer item 
changes on anxiety-scores.” All the correlations be- 
tween each of the 5 MASs were highly significant, 
suggesting that the buffer items had little effect. The 
scores were obtained from giving the MAS as usual, 
as part of the entire MMPI, with the A items pre- 
ceded by 50 sexual deviation items from the MMPI, 
with the sexual deviation items interspersed among 
the A items in the order in which the items appeared 
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in the MMPI, with the A items given alone.—L. B. 
Heathers. 


6670. Leonhard, K. Die cycloiden, meist als 
Schizophrenien verkannten Psychosen. [The cy- 
cloid psychoses usually misdiagnosed as schizophre- 
nias.]| Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1957, 9, 359-365.—The clinical entity of cycloid psy- 
choses, as identified by Kleist, is described and illus- 
trated with clinical cases. It is delimited from the 
schizophrenias particularly in their undifferentiated 
forms. The differential diagnosis has theoretic, prog- 
nostic, and therapeutic importance. Russian summary. 
—C. T. Bever. 

6671. Lewin, Bruno. Die Konfliktsneurose der 
Mohammedanerin in Agypten. [The conflict neuro- 
sis of the Mohammedan woman in Egypt.|] Z. Psy- 
chother. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 98-112.—A conflict 
neurosis is a neurotic response to conflicting cultural 
influences. 9 cases of conflict neurosis among middle 
and upper class Mohammedan women are described, 
stemming from conflict of acquired European values 
with the role prescribed for Mohammedan women. 
Review of literature on culture and neurosis.—F. IV 
Eng. 

60672. Lidz, Theodore. Schizophrenia and the 
family. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 21-27.—On the assump- 
tion that schizophrenia is not a process inserted into 
a person depriving him of reason, but is one of the 
potential fates to which man is subject in his efforts to 
find a way of life as an independent person amid the 
many potential hazards besetting his path from in- 
fancy to maturity, the family environment of schiz- 
ophrenics was studied carefully. This research has 


yielded tangible and intriguing new leads, which are 


described.—C. T. Bever. 

6673. Lidz, Theodore; Cornelison, Alice; Terry, 
Dorothy, & Fleck, Stephen. (Yale U.) Intra- 
familial environment of the schizophrenic patient: 
VI. The transmission of irrationality. 4MA Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1958, 79, 305-316.—Intensive study 
of the family environment in which 15 patients grew 
up supported the hypothesis “that the schizophrenic 
patient is more prone to withdraw into distortion of 
his symbolization of reality than other patients, be- 
cause his foundation in reality testing is precarious, 
having been raised amidst irrationality and chron- 
ically exposed to intrafamilial communications that 
distort and deny what should be the obvious inter- 
pretation of the environment, including the recogni- 
tion and understanding of impulses and the affective 
behavior of members of the family.” Detailed inter- 
viewing and projective testing of patients and rela- 
tives were the methods used.—L. A. Pennington. 

6674. McKnight, W. K. (New York Hosp., 
White Plains, N. Y.) Historical landmarks in re- 
search on schizophrenia in the United States. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 873-881.—This is a 
report of the Committee on History of the American 
Psychiatric Association which collaborated.on a com- 
pilation of literature on research in schizophrenia in 
the United States part of which served as the basis 
for an exhibit presented at the Second International 
Congress of Psychiatry in Zurich, Switzerland in 
September 1957.—N. H. Pronko. 


6675. McReynolds, P. (VA, Palo Alto, Calif.) 
Exploratory behavior as related to anxiety in psy- 
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chiatric patients. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 321-322.— 
The present paper reports 3 studies aimed at testing 
the hypothesis that “curiosity is inhibited as a func- 
tion of the level of anxiety” with 33, 20, and 22 male 
psychiatric patients. Ss felt various novel objects 
which they were to identify nonvisually. Later, visual 
and manual examination of the objects was scored and 
compared. Exploratory behavior, which is reliable 
(odd-even coefficient of .96), correlated —.31 (p 
= .05) with the MAS in the first study. In the other 
studies only 2 of 13 correlations were significant, 
indicating a need for further research, probably with 
normals.—C. H. Ammons. 


6676. Malamud, William, & Overholser, Win- 
fred. (Boston U. School of Medicine) Multidis- 
ciplinary research in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 114, 865-872.—The role of the concept of 
dynamics is discussed as it gave an impetus and mo- 
tivation to multidisciplinary research in schizophrenia, 
particularly as it is exemplified in the program that 
has been sponsored for a quarter of a century by the 
Scottish Rite Supreme Council of the Northern Ma- 
sonic Jurisdiction, 33°, USA in cooperation with the 
National Mental Health Association. The variety of 
studies in genetics, child growth and development, 
physiology, biochemistry and pharmacology, and psy- 
chology and sociology are summarized.—N. 
Pronko. 


6677. Malkina, M. G., & Kuznetsov, A. I. 
Termoreguliatsionnyi refleks kak pokazatel’ naru- 
sheniia termoreguliatsii pri shizofrenii. {| Thermo- 
regulatory reflex as an indicator of the disturbance of 
thermoregulation in schizophrenia.| Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1958, 8, 36—41.—Presented are the findings 
of a modification of A. E. Scherbak’s study of the 
thermoregulatory reflex in 42 schizophrenics, aged 
15 to 56, on whom 117 examinations were made. 
Level of skin temperature did not differ from that 
of the nonpsychopathic. Stasis, areflexia, and reflex- 
distortion proved to be characteristic of the thermo- 
regulatory reflex in 75% of the Ss. Restoration of 
the thermoregulatory function proceeded in pace with 
the therapeutic treatment.—/. D. London. 


6678. Malzberg, Benjamin. Cohort studies of 
mental disease in New York State, 1943 to 1949. 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 420-444.—The seventh 
and eighth reports in a series of 9 studies by Malz- 
berg. The present report covers manic-depressive 
psychoses and dementia praecox.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6679. Malzberg, Benjamin. Cohort studies of 
mental disease in New York State, 1943 to 1949. 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1957, 41, 250-269.—A_ continua- 
tion of the author’s earlier cohort studies. This re- 
port includes senile psychoses and involutional psy- 
choses.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


6680. Metman, Philip. The trickster figure in 
schizophrenia. /. analyt. Psychol., 1958, 3, 5-20.— 
This is an extension of the author’s previous attempt 
to describe 3 types of psychological patterns in schizo- 
phrenia (31: 8489). After reading Radin’s account 
of the Winnebago Trickster Cycle and reconsidering 
Jung’s comments, the author includes one additional 
type of schizophrenic pattern, the incipient ego. Cases 
illustrate the thesis. 21 references.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


6681. Mosse, Hilde L. (Lafargue Clinic, New 
York) The misuse of the diagnosis childhood 
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schizophrenia. Amer. J. l’sychiat. 1958, 114, 791- 
794.—A study of 60 cases of children under 14 years 
of age seen at the Lafargue Clinic shows the fre- 
quency of error in the diagnosis of schizophrenia with 
which these delinquent children were labelled. This 
is considered a fashionable and much abused diag- 
nosis at present, as well as a threat to children living 
in a socially difficult milieu and a hindrance to the 
progress of psychiatry.—.\. H. Pronko. 

6682. Page, Robert Arthur. The effect of differ- 
ent conditions of reinforcement on the problem 
solving and ward behavior of schizophrenic pa- 
tients. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 301-302.—Ab- 
Stract. 

6683. Rauch de Traubenberg, Nina. Rorschach 
d'adolescents, shizophrénes et pré-schizophrénes. 
| Rorschach responses of schizophrenic and pre-schizo- 
phrenic adolescents.] Bull, Group. Franc. Rorschach, 
1957, No. 9. 47.—45 protocols obtained from Ss 
age 10-20, all of whom had been diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic, could be classified in 3 categories: the 
“severe,” the “coarctated,” and the “diverse.” The 
first group is characterized by a breakdown of rea- 
soning capacities, lack of interest in social and in- 
tellectual realities, lack of affective integration, lack 
of control, little good sense, and little social con- 
formity. ‘The second group is characterized by pov- 
erty of response, and perhaps the term schizoid would 
be a more appropriate designation of this group. The 


third group seems to be between the normal and the 
pathological, and no typical protocol can be described. 
Several possible ways of accounting for this group 
are presented, and it is suggested that the 3 groups 
represent 3 stages in the development of schizophrenia. 


S. S. Marszolf. 


6684. Robinson, Nancy Lou Mayer. Paired- as- 
sociate learning by schizophrenic subjects under 
conditions of personal and impersonal reward and 
punishment. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1502.— 
Abstract. 

6685. Rolla, Edgardo H. Analisis de una esqui- 
zofenia. [Analysis of a schizophrenia.] Rev. Psico- 
andl., Buenos Aires., 1957, 14, 72-75.—Transference 
analysis is the main tool in the psychoanalytic treat- 
ment of schizophrenic patients. An analysis of a 15- 
year-old schizophrenic girl is presented to illustrate 
the hypothesis.—M. Knobel. 


6686. Rosenbaum, Gerald; Meckevey, William 
R., & Grisell, James L. (Wayne State U.) Ef- 
fects of biological and social motivation on schizo- 
phrenic reaction time. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1957, 54, 364-368.—Reaction times of schizophrenic 
and normal Ss were determined under instructions 
to respond as fast as possible to a buzzer signal. 
Half of the Ss were retested immediately under the 
same conditions, while the other half were shocked 
on the responding finger simultaneously with the 
buzzer. Schizophrenics’ RTs improved significantly 
under shock conditions. Disturbances in schizo- 
phrenic RT are “partially accounted for by defective 
social motivation and . . . a biological deficit may be 
involved in the reactions of more chronic schizo- 
phrenics.” 21 references.--R. S. Harper. 

6687. Riimke, H. C. (Utrecht) Die klinische 
Differenzierung innerhalb der Gruppe der Schizo- 
phrenien. [Clinical differentiation within the group 
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of schizophrenias.] Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 49-53.— 
For psychiatry as a science, nosology and description 
are essential as well as the neuroanatomic, physio- 
logic, and biochemical frames of reference. Experi- 
enced clinical discrimination can differentiate genuine 
from pseudoschizophrenia. 5 classes of the latter are 
described. Psychodynamics does not grasp what is 
specifically schizophrenic. Psychoanalysis and soma- 
tic treatment fail in genuine schizophrenia.—. 
Kaelbling. 

6688. Sakel, Manfred. Schizophrenia. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1958. vii, 335 p. $5.00. 
—Part I (183 pages) contains the author’s theo- 
retical position that schizophrenia is a “group of real 
psychiatric diseases, as opposed to functional ones 

. and is the result of . . . a cataclysmic interference 
in the structure of the nerve cell.” Behavior patterns 
show a “mirror reversal of normal . . . intercellular 
pathways and patterns.” Kraepelin’s classification is 
followed, and presumed etiological factors are dis- 
cussed. Further chapters are devoted to the examina- 
tion method, symptomatology and psychopathology, 
prognosis, and post-mortem findings of schizophrenia. 
Paranoia is separately treated as a distinct type of 
schizophrenia. Part IL (147 pages) describes the 
author's development of insulin therapy for schizo- 
phrenia, with an exposition of the method, types of 
shock, possible complications, and cues for control in 
successive phases of the treatment process. Final 
chapters deal with the psychological and physiological 
effects of insulin and Sakel’s hypothesis as to the 
bases for its therapeutive results —J. T. Covles. 

6689. Saucer, Rayford T., & Sweetbaum, Harvey. 
(VA Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) Perception of the 
shortest noticeable dark time by schizophrenics. 
Science, 1958, 127, 698-699.—“This paper is the re- 
port of an experiment in which schizophrenic and 
control subjects are compared with respect to the 
shortest noticeable dark time, it being expected that 
schizophrenics will have a significantly longer short- 
est noticeable dark time at fusion. . . . The experi- 
mental subjects were 20 acute and chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients from the neuropsychiatric wards of 
the hospital.” A control group of 19 persons was 
used. “If the 19 high scores were taken as ‘normal’ 
and the 20 low scores were taken as ‘schizophrenic,’ 
then 34/39 of the group could be correctly identified. 
We feel that the null hypothesis of no true difference 
in shortest noticeable dark time between the control 
and schizophrenic group can be rejected at an ade- 
quate level of confidence.”—S. J. Lachman. 

6690. Singer, Roland H. Various aspects of hu- 
man figure drawings as a personality measure with 
hospitalized psychiatric patients. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 290.—Abstract. 

6691. Sone, Robert Thomas. Therapeutic value 
of practices, policies, and conditions of a neuro- 
psychiatric hospital as rated by psychologists, psy- 
chiatric aides, and patients. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2217.—Abstract. 

6692. Stierlin, Helm. Somatische und psycho- 
therapeutische Aspekte in der gegenwéartigen 
Schizophreniebehandlung. [Somatic and psycho- 
therapeutic aspects of present-day treatment of schizo- 
phrenia.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 11, 881-886.—De- 
spite the variety of approaches the authors presented 
in Schizophrenia: Somatic Aspects they may gen- 
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erally be criticized for, first, their use of the concept 
“schizophrenia” as if it referred to a unitary disease 
entity and second, their failure to consider the psy- 
chological structure of schizophrenic symptoms. It 
is important that continuing efforts be made to inte- 
grate the organic, pharmacological, and genetic ap- 
proaches to schizophrenia with those from the side 
of psychotherapy.—F. W. Eng. 


6693. Sutton, Helen A., Falstein, Eugene I., & 
Judas, Ilse. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) 
Emotional reactions to medical procedures and 
illness in a hospital child psychiatry unit. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 180-187.—The responses 
of disturbed children to specific procedures and ill- 
nesses are determined by the level of their instinctual 
develepment and by their psychopathology. An 
analysis was made of the daily anecdotal nursing 
records of 5 children who, although admitted because 
of psychiatric disturbances, were subjected to a vari- 
ety of medical procedures. The medical procedure 
may be more traumatic than the physical illness itself. 
Isolation is a symbol of abandonment. Medical para- 
phanelia may imply multilation and castration. Boys 
seem to react to rectal swabs and buttock injections 
as eroticized threats of a passive homosexual nature. 
The children develop counter-phobic defenses, acting 
out in play, role playing, and shifting identifications 
in nurse play. Recommendations are made for limit- 
ing and controlling medical procedures on a child 
psychiatry unit when physical illness strikes —R. E. 
Perl. 

6694. Tizard, J., & Venables, P. H. (Inst. Psy- 
chiat., London) The influence of extraneous stimu- 
lation on the reaction time of schizophrenics. Brit. 


J. Psychol., 1957, 48, 299-305.—“In a first experiment 
74 chronic schizophrenics made 50 consecutive re- 
sponses to the presentation of a stimulus light on each 


of two occasions. In an experimental run a 70 db 
white noise sounded between responses 21-30; in the 
control run there was no extraneous stimulation. .. . 
Patients rated as ‘withdrawn’ showed an increase in 
speed of reaction in the presence of the noise .. . 
whereas ‘sociable’ patients did not... . There was a 
general tendency for all schizophrenics regardless of 
classification to show a greater fall off of perform- 
ance over time than normals... . In a second experi- 
ment . . . RT’s of withdrawn schizophrenics were 
significantly faster when they worked in a brightly 
lit room than when they worked in a dimly lit room. 
Sociable patients showed a slight tendency to work 
faster in dim illumination. ‘The findings are dis- 
cussed.”—L. E. Thune. 


6695. Voinescu, Ion, & Lazar, Ekaterina. (Bu- 
charest, Romania) Katamnesen asthenischer Neu- 
rosen. |Catamneses of asthenic neuroses.] Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 42- 
45.—100 patients with the diagnosis of asthenic neu- 
rosis as formulated by Kreindler were interviewed 3 
to 4 years after discharge from the hospital; 14 were 
found to have developed a different illness and were 
therefore excluded. Evaluation was based on subjec- 
tive complaints and on work capacity and revealed the 
results of: 40 excellent, 27 mediocre, 19 poor; 78% 
of patients were capable of full employment; 13% 
showed reduced work capacity; 9% were incapable 
of work. Statistical analysis reveals improved thera- 
peutic results with younger aged patient, shorter 
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duration of illness, absence of constitutional factors, 
and discovery of the psychological problem with con- 
sequent explanation to the patient. Insulin therapy 
improved results somewhat, but psychotherapeutic 
resolution of the problems is the most important fac- 
tor. Russian summary.—C. 7. Bever. 

6696. Warnken, Robert Gerard. The educa- 
tional background of male schizophrenic patients. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1505-1506.—Abstract. 


6697. Weakland, John H., & Jackson, Don D. 
(Medical Clinic, Palo Alto, Calif.) Patient and 
therapist observations on the circumstances of a 
schizophrenic episode. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 79, 554-574.—Presents a verbatim tran- 
script of the major part of a psychotherapeutic inter- 
view with accompanying analytic comments based 
upon the authors’ view of schizophrenia as a “double 
blind” reaction pattern. The latter concept implies 
that the individual can neither escape nor notice and 
comment on contractions in communication within 
the social (family) milieu. The psychotic break is 
thus viewed as restitutive, since “being sick” encloses 
his attempts to form relations within a new frame of 
reference and allows him to view what he has been 
avoiding.—L. A. Pennington. 

6698. Wechsler, Ruth R. An investigation of 
certain psychodynamic aspects of the personality 
of individuals who have suffered manic and depres- 
sive attacks. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 672-673. 
—Abstract. 

6699. Weckowicz, T. E. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Weyburn, Canada) Autonomic activity as meas- 
ured by mecholyl test and size constancy in schizo- 
phrenic patients. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 66- 
71.—‘Schizophrenic patients (20 Ss), in whom there 
is a rise in blood pressure after mecholyl injection, 
tend to give a higher estimation of the size of dis- 
tant objects, and, therefore have higher and better 
preserved size constancy. While those patients in 
whom there is little or no rise in blood pressure tend 
to underestimate the size of distant objects to a greater 
degree, thus having decreased size constancy.” These 
and other findings are discussed in relation to bio- 
logical theories of schizophrenia.—L. 4. Pennington. 

6700. Weintraub, Irwin George. An _ experi- 
mental investigation of the emotional reactions of 
schizophrenics to selected compositions of music. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1872-—1873.—Abstract. 

6701. Whatmore, George B., & Ellis, Richard 
M., Jr. (509 Medical-Dental Bldg., Seattle, Wash.) 
Some motor aspects of schizophrenia: An EMG 
study. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 882-889.—A 
group of 21 schizophrenic patients was compared to a 
group of 10 control Ss in electromyographic meas- 
urements of low levels of residual motor activity while 
resting in a supine position and relaxing, as com- 
pletely as possible in a quiet, comfortable environ- 
ment. Results showed that patients exhibited higher 
levels of motor activity in all 4 muscle areas tested. 
These results are discussed and an interpretation is 
suggested.—N. H. Pronko, 

6702. Whitman, James R. A study of learning 
in schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 305. 
—Abstract. 

6703. Wilkins, Ann. 
control to a schizophrenic adolescent girl. 


The meaning of external 
Bull. 
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Venninger Clin., 1957, 21, 140-152.—In treating badly 


disturbed adolescents, the therapist may have to re- 
sort to force to control aggressive behavior. “By 
forcing the therapist to restrain him, the patient dem 
onstrates his need for the powerful ally against threat 
ening instinctual impulses. At the same time, the 
patient may express his unconscious wish for external 
control by facilitating in subtle ways its application.” 
Physical control takes on different meanings at differ- 
ent levels of the transference. A year’s therapeutic 
experience with a 14-year-old schizophrenic girl is 
summarized. 17 references—W. A. Varvel. 

6704. Williams, W. S., & Jaco, E. Gartly. (U. 
lexas Med. Br. Hosp., Galveston) An evaluation 
of functional psychoses in old age. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1958, 114, 910-916.—An analysis of incidence 
rates of psychoses in patients aged 65 and over by 
sex, ethnicity, and by occupational class per 100,000 
population in Texas, 1951-52, showed that the dis- 
tribution of psychoses after the age of 60 is not ran- 
dom or equal in the population as might be expected 
if anatomical or physiological factors were of pri- 
mary etiology. An interpretation in terms of “social 
aging” or “role obsolescence” stemming from “forced 
dependency” is suggested as an alternative to the 
strictly “organic” theory of psychosis in the aged.— 
N. H. Pronko, 

6705. Zorab, G. ESP experiments with psy- 
chotics. /. Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 1957, 39, 162- 
164.—This experiment consisted of card-guessing, 
with 16 subjects who were schizophrenics, manical- 
depressives, and of various mental disorders. With 
these 3 groups, it was found that there were no in 
dications of significance for an influencing psi fac- 
tor. Also, there was no significant difference in re- 
sults between the 3 groups tested.—O. /. Jacobsen. 


(See also Abstracts 5023, 5167, 5356, 5362, 5541, 
5791, 5867, 6254, 6270, 6274, 6284, 6297, 6332, 
6349, 6368, 6434, 6442, 6712) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


The relationship be- 
tween neurotic hypochondriasis and three person- 
ality variables: Feeling of being unloved, narcis- 


6706, Grayden, Charles. 


sism, and guilt feelings. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 2209-—2210.—Abstract. 

6707. Grosch, Maria. (Berlin-Lichterfelde-West, 
Neuchateller Strasse 13) Uber Hyperchondrie. 
[On hypochondria.] Z. Psycho-som. Med., 1958, 4, 
195-205.—The observations are based on material 
from 60 patients, 5 of whom were psychoanalyzed. 
Hypochondria starts with an all pervasive fear of 
suffering from a progressive, insidious and incurable 
illness. Organ choice is influenced by the patient’s 
ambivalent attitude towards a significant person who 
suffered from similar illness. Magical thinking, 
identification and oral incorporation are important ele- 
ments in symptom formation. Structurally, hypo- 
chondria is a form of narcissism, in conjunction with 
unresolved oral and aggressive tendencies and strong 
feelings of guilt. 16 references.—L. Katz. 

6708. Mom, Jorge M. Algunas consideraciones 
sobre interpretacion en las fobias. [Some consid- 
erations on interpretation in phobias.] Rev. Psico- 
andl., Buenos Autres, 1957, 14, 62-68.—The phobic 
patient projects his id charges into the analyst, who 
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becomes a phobigenic object. A transferential inter- 
pretation would then be ignored, or would arouse 
anxiety, since it will come from a threatening object. 
The first interpretations should therefore be of extra 
transferential nature and aiming to help the patient 
to differentiate the analyst (external object) from 
his own archaic fantasy object. ‘These extratrans 
ferential interpretations would help to get the patient 
ready for Strachey’s mutative interpretations.—/. 
Knobel. 

6709. Reinoso, Garcia Diego. 
en pacientes con trastornos de conversion. 
pretation in patients with conversion disorders. | 
Psicoanal, Buenos Aires, 1957, 14, 47-52. 


(See also Abstracts 6238, 6347, 6424) 


La interpretacion 
| Inter- 
Rev. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


6710. Blanche, Ernest Joseph. An investigation 
of the skin sensitivity of psychosomatic skin pa- 
tients. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2206.—Ab 
stract. 

6711. Bonstein, Isidore. |Psychoprophylactic 
preparation for painless childbirth. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1958. 143 p. $2.50.—Principles 
underlying the approach are developed in terms of 
Pavlovian concepts. Essentially, inhibition of pain 
is to be accomplished by conditioning uterine contrac- 
tion to a painless activity. Necessary personnel, train- 
ing of personnel, and physical arrangements are dis- 
cussed. A course of training lectures is presented in 
detail. Possible errors are noted. This is primarily 
a practical manual. 48 references.—C. L. Winder. 

6712. Bruch, Hilde. Developmental obesity and 
schizophrenia. /’sychiatry, 1958, 21, 65-70.—A cer- 
tain type of obesity in which overeating and inactivity 
represent an essential aspect of the person’s whole 
development, is related to a potential schizophrenic de- 
velopment. The excess weight functions as an equiva- 
lent for or protection against the schizophrenic ill- 
ness. Usually considered an obstacle to psychological 
development, obesity may have positive value in the 
maintenance of a frequently precarious mental health. 
3 case histories illustrate this defensive obesity and 
the dangers in weight reduction.—C. T. Bever. 

6713. Chodoff, Paul, & Lyons, Henry. (VA 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Hysteria, the hysterical 
personality and “hysterical” conversion. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 734-740.—While the authors’ 
primary purpose is to clarify the confused usage of 
terms employing the word, hysteria, they also consider 
problems in relation to the relative frequency of 
“hysteria” in men and women.—JN. H. Pronko. 


6714. Clapham, H. I., & Sclare, A. B. (U. Glas- 
gow) Group psychotherapy with asthmatic pa- 
tients. I/nt. J. group Psychother., 1958, 8, 44-54.— 
Group therapy through transference and _ identifica- 
tions provides a framework which leads to better 
reality adaptation and to amelioration of asthma. The 
results of an experimental study, though not statis- 
tically significant, are interpreted to suggest that 
group therapy is of value in the treatment regime of 
psychogenic asthma. Traits of excessive dependency 
appeared to be the outstanding personality character- 
istic of the asthmatics in the group. This dependency 
appeared to exist primarily in relation to their 
mothers. Dependency on the group and on the thera- 
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pists seemed to facilitate the abandonment of de- 
pendency in other directions.—D. D. Raylesberg. 

6715. Fischer, Hubert. (Miinchen 8, Aussere 
Wiener Strasse 149 Il) Das Verhaltnis von Leib 
und Seele im Rahmen einer psycho-somatischen 
Medizin. |The relation of body and mind within the 
framework of psychosomatic medicine.} Z. psycho- 
som. Med., 1958, 4, 103—108.—Mind and body inter- 
act, but there is also a certain amount of separateness. 
The author argues in favor of a “refined interaction 
theory, capable of providing a schematic conception 
of the causal processes occurring in psychophysical 
experience such that the theory methodically 
analyzes the apparently unified process into its two 
actual components, each representing its own char- 
acteristic nature.”—L. Katz. 

6716. Gayral, L. Indifférence congénitale a la 
douleur avec analgésie et agnosie de l’accouche- 
ment. [Congenital insensitiveness to pain, with anal- 
gesia and agnosia in labor.] Ann. med.-psychol., 
1958, 1(4), 593-601.—A case of congenital anesthesia 
is studied particularly during a series of 5 preg- 
nancies and labor. Due to the lack of warning pain, 
only one child could be delivered safely. With this 
general anesthesia is observed a certain apathy and 
lack of emotional response in the patient. 21 refer- 
ences.—M. D. Stein. 

6717. Gilbert-Dreyfus, & Held, René. A propos 
des obésités. [Obese patients.] Rev. Franc. Psy- 
chanal., 1958, 22, 59-82.—There are not two types of 
obesity, endogenous and exogenous, but two orders of 
factors. In the endogenous, alimentation intervenes ; 
in the exogenous, predisposition plays a part. 2 pa- 
tients are described, illustrating both types. Both 
reveal common psychological factors: the magic value 
of weight increase as a symbol of omnipotence, the 
aggresive and oral-sadistic value of excessive inges- 
tion, the significance of a defense against temptations 
and dangers of the outside world, their meaning as 
partial drive satisfactions, and the importance of 
transference relations uniting the obese patient and his 
physician.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6718. Haritz, R. (Mainz, Universitatsfrauenk- 
link, Langenbeckstr. 1) Die Geburt eines Kindes 
als auslésende Situation fiir das Auftreten neuro- 
tischer Symptome. [Childbirth as a precipitating 
situation for the appearance of neurotic symptoms. | 
Z. psycho-som. Med., 1958, 4, 81-91.—60 female pa- 
tients ranging in age from 21 to 41 were examined by 
means of psychoanalytic interviews. They were se- 
lected for study from a larger group of 1403 women 
because they manifested neurotic symptoms in connec- 
tion with childbirth. The patients were overtly un- 
demanding and gave evidence of considerable oral 
inhibition. They experienced the birth of a child as 
a threat through an increase of oral and aggressive 
impulses which could not be adequately worked 
through because of the patients’ inhibitions. Brief 
review of psychoanalytic theories of female psycho- 
sexual development.—L. Kats. 

6719. Hgjer-Pedersen, Willy. On the signifi- 
cance of psychic factors in the development of 
peptic ulcer: A comparative personality investiga- 
tion in male duodenal ulcer-patients and controls. 
Acta Psychiat. neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, Suppl. No. 
119. 232 p.—The author searched through more than 
200 references and developed his own extensive 
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“OBS-Test Questionnaire.” He selected 51 male pa- 
tients suffering from a chronic duodenal ulcer and 
compared them with 51 matched controls. He per- 
formed elaborate personality studies. His findings 
are reported in 59 tables. “It is concluded that per- 
sons who have a great conflict preparedness during 
defense and/or inhibition as part of a chiefly depend- 
ent/independent, perfectionistic (expansion-inhibited ) 
personality, and who in the case of further stress use 
apathizing mechanisms in particular, may run the 
risk of developing a psychosomatic disease, for in- 
stance, duodenal ulcer.”—R. Kaelbling. 

6720. Kissen, David M. Some psychological 
aspects of pulmonary tuberculosis. /nt. J. soc. 
Psychiat., 1958, 3, 252-259.—Suggests that there are 
significant social psychological factors in the etiology 
of tuberculosis, especially loss of affection—R. M. 
Frumkin, 

6721. Long, Robert T., Lamont, John H., 
Whipple, Babette; Bandler, Louise; Blom, Gaston 
E., Burgin, Leo, & Jessner, Lucie. (Massachusetts 
General Hosp., Boston 14) A psychosomatic study 
of allergic and emotional factors in children with 
asthma. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 890-899.— 
A study was conducted in 2 parts. Part I involved 
19 children with perennial, intractable asthma, 18 of 
whom were subjected to inhalation of house dust in 
a hospital setting without precipitation of an asthma- 
tic attack, irrespective of their skin sensitivity to 
house dust. The nature of the relationship between 
the asthmatic patient and his mother was investigated 
in Part II, which showed evidence of the mother’s 
wish to maintain the child in an infantile, dependent 
state as a result of the mother’s own early unre- 
solved conflicts—N. H. Pronko, 


6722. Lord, Richard A. A note on stigmata. 
Amer. Imago, 1957, 14, 299-302.—Stigmata are ex- 
plained as conversion symptoms in terms of psycho- 
dynamics. They involve marked somatic participa- 
tion, identification with a religious figure through 
auto-suggestion, periodicity of appearance, and an 
immense secondary gain. There is no record con- 
cerning the psychiatric treatment of stigmatists.— 
W. A. Varvell. 


6723. Pollie, Donald Mitchell. 
fense in three psychosomatic syndromes. 
tation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1499.—Abstract. 


6724. Raychaudhury, Arun Kumar. (Govern- 
ment Coll., Calcutta, India) A case of diabetes 
mellitus: A study in psychosomatic medicine. 
Psychosom. Med., 1958, 20, 33-41.—Clinical and psy- 
choanalytically oriented study of a Hindu diabetic 
patient, aged 54, is presented—L. A. Pennington. 


6725. Shuval, Judith T. (UNESCO, N.Y.) 
Some persistent effects of trauma: Five years after 
the Nazi concentration camps. Soc. Probl., 1957- 
58, 5, 230-243.—It was found that after a 5-year-in- 
terval, survivors of Nazi concentration camps show 
less optimism when not subject to strain and a hard- 
ening to certain additional strains. A control group 
was found to be more optimistic but strain results 
in relatively greater pessimism.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6726. Stein, Marvin, & Ottenberg, Perry. (U. 


Pennsylvania) Role of odors in asthma. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1958, 20, 60-65.—22 of 25 asthmatic Ss 


Conflict and de- 
Disser- 
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reported in interview that odors “precipitated their at- 
tacks.” 19 selected odorous substances were pre- 
sented in a standardized manner to groups of healthy 
and asthmatic Ss. Free associations were signifi- 
cantly more often blocked in the latter group. ‘hese 
findings are discussed in relation to clinical histories 
with the hypothesis developed that the odors, asso- 
ciated with attacks, may be “related to the anal phase 
of psychosexual development.”—L. A. Pennington, 

6727. Stern, Erich. (Kilchberg bei Zurich, Grenz- 
Steig 3, Switzerland) Zum Problem der Spezifitat 
der Personlichkeitstypen und der Konflikte in der 
Psychosomatischen Medizin. |On the problem of 
the specificity of personality types and of conflicts in 
psychosomatic medicine.] 2. psycho-som. Med., 1958, 
4, 153-168.—Are there specific personality types 
which are predisposed to develop certain illnesses or 
conflicts? Are there specific conflicts which result in 
certain syndromes? With respect to the first ques- 
tion, the author reviews theories on personality of 
patients with tuberculosis, eczema, and hypertension 
and finds no specificity. ‘The second question is an- 
swered in the affirmative only for so-called basic con- 
flicts—L. Katz. 


6728. Strean, Lyon P. The birth of normal 
babies. New York: ‘wayne, 1958. 194 p. $3.95.— 
Presents 60 case histories of pregnancies “gone 
wrong” to substantiate the author’s view that stress 
during the first 3 months of pregnancy is the major 
cause of “defective babies.” Such stress may result 
from a fall, a blow, powerful medicines, metabolic 
and infectious diseases, and unhappy, unpleasant en- 
vironmental situations. Points out “proper vitamin 
which 
may prevent unfortunate consequences. Provides 
“valuable information on how to bear normal, healthy 
habies” for “prospective mothers, fathers, grand- 
parents and other members of the family.”"—C. H. 
Miley. 

6729. Stunkard, Albert J., & Wolff, Harold G. 
(N. Y. Hosp.-Cornell Medical Center, NYC) Patho- 
genesis in human obesity: Function and disorder 
of a mechanism of satiety. Psychosom. Med., 1958, 
20, 17-29.—By way of clinical and physiological stud- 
ies of human adults and laboratory animals, the au- 
thors present “an alternative to the hypothesis that 
an increased drive to eat leads to the hyperphagia 
of obese persons.”” The demonstration that the hy- 
pothalamic centers regulating feeding and _ satiety 
have separate anatomical localizations suggests that 
overeating “can thus either result from increased ac- 
tivity of the feeding centers or from decreased activity 
of the satiety centers.” Obesity represents an inap- 
propriate adaptive response and “presents evidence 
that in some persons the response involves a dis- 
turbance in carbohydrate metabolism.”—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

6730. Suchenwirth, R. Krankheitserleben und 
Primitivreaktion: Uberforderung, Hysterie oder 
Ubersprungshandlung? [The experience of illness 
and “primitive reaction”: Stress response, hysteria 
or “sparking over” action?}| Z Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1958, 8, 113-120.—3 patients referred for 
psychiatric treatment were found to be suffering from 
physical disorders. Their apparent psychogenic symp- 
toms represented a primitive stress response of rela- 
tively undeveloped personalities to the life-situation 


therapy and other precautionary measures” 
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threat implicit in their developing awareness of a dis- 
abling illness —E. W. Eng. 

6731. Vogel, Frederick. Psychogenic factors in 
ulcerative proctitis. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 
849-854.—3 cases are presented in which the onset 
of the acute illness was so closely related to a psy- 
chogenic factor, that is was felt they should be re- 
ported to, at least, emphasize the disease sequence.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

6732. Vogt, F. C. (Berlin-Charlottenburg, Nuss 
baumallee 4) Untersuchung iiber die Hanfigkeit 
psychogener Erkrankungen in einer Berliner All- 
gemeinpraxis. |The frequency of psychogenic ill- 
nesses in a general practitioner’s office in Berlin. | 
Z. psycho-som. Med., 1958, 4, 206-211.—Question- 
naires were distributed to an unselected patient popu- 
lation of 124 males and 174 females in a general medi- 
cal practice. These questionnaires were followed up 
by individual interviews to determine extent of neu- 
rotic symptomatology and childhood predisposition. 

2% ot the women and 27% of the men were found 
to have partial or total neurotic symptomatology. 
Frequency of childhood predisposition was highest in 
the “total” group and lowest in the “non-neurotic” 
group. A facsimile of the questionnaire is appended. 
—L. Katz. 

6733. Wulff, Erich. (Klinik Herzoghéhe, Bay- 
reuth, Germany) Der Hypochonder und sein Leib. 
[The hypochondriac and his body.] Nervenarst, 
1958, 29, 60-71.—There is a small group of hypo- 
chondriacs who are not depressed and do not seek 
attention. Their problem is not due to an unaccepta 
ble traumatic experience but rather a nonacceptance 
of the certainty of death. Thus they try to escape 
this reality by acting as if death were only a statis- 
tical probability, which could be avoided by proper 
safeguards. ‘Therefore, they are preoccupied with the 
functioning of their body, especially the vital organs, 
so as to insure against their failure. 40 references.— 
M. Kaelbling. 

(See also Abstracts 6260, 6334) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 

6734. Aaronson, Bernard S. (New Castle State 
Hosp., New Castle, Ind.) Age, intelligence, aphasia 
and the spiral after-effect in an epileptic popula- 
tion. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 18-21.—‘‘The spiral 
aftereffect [see 31: 6511] was administered to 65 
epileptic patients of whom 40 had also taken the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I, and 50 had taken an 
aphasia screening test. The percentage of individuals 
making two or more errors agreed with that found 
by Gallese for organics. No relation to aging was 
found. Poorer spiral performance seemed associated 
with lower Wechsler scores; anomia, the number of 
different sensory areas impaired, visual and auditory 
impairment, and right-sided sensory impairment. The 
data suggest the test is most sensitive to temporal 
lobe involvement and may be most sensitive to left 
cerebral hemisphere involvement. ‘The question is 
raised as to whether lowered performance on the 
spiral arises from inability to perceive the aftereffect 
or inability to verbalize changes in an ambiguous 
stimulus.” Ss varied in age from 8 to 70; all were 
referrals to a state mental hospital—L. B. Heathers. 

6735. Appelbaum, Stephen Arthur. Automatic 
and volitional processes in the verbal responses of 


? 


an 
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brain-damaged and normal subjects. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1958, 18, 291-292.—Abstract. 


6736. Belmont, Lillian. A comparison of the 
psychological effects of early and late brain dam- 
age. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1102-1103.—Ab- 
stract. 

6737. Berg, O. (U. Clinic, Lund, Sweden) 
Flicker fusion in cerebral hypoxia: Introductory 
lecture given at the Thirteenth Scandinavian 
Neurological Congress, Lund, June 1955. Acta 
Psychiat. neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 21-32.—Hypoxia 
can be recorded by the critical threshold of flicker 
fusion (= CFF). Descent in the CFF without and 
with administration of evipan are described in the 
cases of 2 attempted suicides by hanging, 8 COg in- 
toxications, 50 operations under anesthesia with re- 
duced blood pressure. The CFF and its sensitization 
by the evipan test (the time it requires to turn nega- 
tive) can be used in the diagnosis of cerebral injury 
due to hypoxia, e.g., also in cases of cardiovascular 
diseases, grave anemia, and pulmonary diseases.—R. 
Kaelbling. 


6738. Blane, Howard Thomas. Space percep- 
tion among unilaterally paralyzed children and 
adolescents. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 293-294. 
—Apbstract. 


6739. Conklin, J. E., & Lindquist, O. H. (Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Aeronautical Division) Recov- 
ery from unusual aircraft attitudes under the 
influence of vertigo. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 
136-138.—Using 2 experienced pilots, a study was 
made of the relative effectiveness of the moving drone 
as compared with the moving horizon attitude indi- 
cators, under the influence of vertigo. The possibility 
of training on the moving drone display with recovery 
performance with the moving horizon display was 
also studied. “It can be concluded that (a) the out- 
side-in [moving drone] presentation leads to fewer 
misinterpretations . . . than the conventional display 
and (b) negative transfer effects . . . are either ab- 
sent or negligible.”"—P. Ash. 


6740. Cruickshank, William M. (Syracuse U.) 
Realistic educational programs. Crippled Child, 
1958, 35(5), 6-7, 22-23.—The important educational 
and psychological developments of the last 10 years 
pertaining to cerebral palsy are reviewed. These are, 
first, the recognition of the existence of the cerebral 
palsied child; the discovery of the high incidence of 
mental retardation in this group; and a vast amount 
of psychological research dealing with problems of 
psychopathology and neurological disorders. Other 
points are the development of instruments which take 
physical condition into consideration while measuring 
psychological function, studies which relate specific 
medical diagnoses to specific personality types, and the 
recognition of the multi-handicapped child—G. S. 
Speer. 

6741. Daly, David. Uncinate fits. 


Neurology, 
1958, 8, 250-260.—Observations of uncinate seizures 
in 55 patients show olfactory hallucinatory experi- 


ences to be most frequently reported. Previous litera- 
ture is reviewed. 36 references.—L. ]. O'Kelly. 

6742. Davis, D. D. (Louisiana State U.) Cau- 
date lesions and spontaneous locomotion in the 
monkey. Neurology, 1958, 8, 135-139.—Unilateral 
and bilateral ablations of the caudate nucleus of 
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monkeys (Macaca mulatta) resulted in significant 
increases in activity level. The increases in activity 
were positively correlated with the size of the lesions, 
and the hyperactivity became manifest 7-10 days after 
the operations. The hyperactivity seems to be a per- 
manent condition.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

6743. Delacato, Carl H., & Doman, Glenn. 
habilitation Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Hemiplegia 
and concommitant psychological phenomena. 
Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1957, 11(4, Part 1), 186-187, 
196.—The behavioral characteristics specifically asso- 
ciated with brain damage, and in this instance with 
hemiplegia, are discussed. There is “amorality” 
which is defined as “the loss of cultural bounds in the 
form of goals or levels of aspiration as a result of 
being faced with great psychological trauma” and 
“attentional dissipation” which results from the in- 
ability of the hemiplegics to “pay attention to the task 
before them because they are bombarded by and re- 
acting to the many other stimuli about them.” Both 
of these abnormal behavioral patterns appear to be 
susceptible to improvement and/or correction when 
prompt and adequate occupational therapeutic meas- 
ures are instituted—M. A. Scidenfeld. 


6744. Denny-Brown, D. (Boston City Hosp., 
Mass.) The nature of apraxia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1958, 126, 9-32.—From a study of a series of apractic 
patients, it is concluded that “in its highest elabora- 
tion mimetic and propositional behavior is related to 
conceptual organization of space, objects and persons, 
in the dominant hemisphere.” This behavior is more 
vulnerable to pathologic changes than is physiological 
action. Various types of apraxia are described and 
explained.—N. H. Pronko. 

6745. Flodmark, S., Petersén, I., & Stenberg, K. 
(Clinical Neurophysiological Laboratory, Sahlgrenska 
Sjukhuset, Gothenburg, Sweden) Activation with 
Megimide (8, 8-methyl-ethyl glutarimide) in elec- 
troencephalogtaphic investigations of epileptic 
conditions. Acta psychiat., neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 
69-82.—31 patients with known focal or nonfocal 
epilepsy and 27 patients with suspected epilepsy re- 
ceived 50-100 mgm. megimide intravenously. In 33 
cases there was a distinct increase of existing patho- 
logical activity, including accentuation of lateral dif- 
ferences and foci at threshold dose (.2 — 1.2 mg/kg 
of body weight). In 15 cases megimide gave rise to 
new activity. 10 of these belonged to the suspected 
epilepsy groups and in 6 the new pathological activity 
was of an epileptic type—R. Kaelbling. 

6746. Fouracre, Maurice H. (Columbia U.) 
Learning characteristics of brain-injured children. 
Except. Child., 24, 210-212, 223.—Major causes of 
brain-injury, common symptoms and special problems 
of brain-injured children are discussed with reference 
to the need for educational programs designed to meet 
the special needs of these children. Elaborating on 
the nature and some of the effects of perceptual prob- 
lems presented by brain-injured children, the author 
discusses some of the requirements of an approach to 
teaching which can help these children demonstrate 
what their “true learning capacity and intellectual 
potentials are.” —B. W. Camp. 

6747. French, Elizabeth G. (Children’s Medical 
Center, 300 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass.) 
Epilepsy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 624-625.— 
Outstanding studies in the area of epilepsy that ap- 


(Re- 
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peared during the past year are sketchily summarized. 

V. H. Pronko. 

6748. Furster, Joaquin M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Effects of stimulation of brain stem on 
tachistoscopic perception. Science, 1958, 127, 150. 

lhe effects of electrical stimulation of different sites 
in the brain on tachistoscopic perception were investi 
gated in rhesus monkeys. “Stimulation of the core of 
the brain stem at the level of the mesencephalon con 
sistently increased the animals’ efficiency at discrim- 
ination as indicated by significantly higher percent- 
ages of correct responses of shorter reaction times as 
compared with controls. ... Both perceptual and motor 
processes involved in tachistoscopic discrimination 
appear to be facilitated by stimulation of the reticular 
activating It is likely that “the reticular 
facilitation is primarily upon ‘central integrative 
time,’ rather than upon peripheral transmission time. 

Excitation of this brain stem system induces 
general activity of the cortex (arousal), presumably 
receptivity to the sensory impulses 
the classic sensory paths. An ap 


system.” 


facilitating its 
ascending overt 
paratus diagram and graphic representations of the 
effects of brain stem stimulation on tachistoscopic 


discrimination are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 


6749. Graham, Leo R. (U. California, 
(Angeles) Personality factors and epileptic sei- 
zures. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 187—188.—‘This 
study represents an investigation of variations in per 
sonality within the diagnostic classification of epilepsy 
and between those patients who have a high incidence 
year versus those who have few sei 

Ss were 30 males from 109 ina VA 


Los 


ol seizures pet 


zures per year * 


hospital; there was a verified record of seizures over 


a year period for all. Only 2 scores on the MMPI 
differentiated the 2 groups; the low frequency seizure 
group obtained significantly higher Pt and Mf scores. 
Che most important aspect of personality relative to 
seizure frequency was found to be that of self-dis- 
cipline or intellectual control.”—L. B. Heathers. 


6750. Greenfield, J. G., Blackwood, W., Meyer, 
A., McMenemey, W. H., & Norman, R. M. Neuro- 
pathology. London, England: Edward Arnold; 
Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1958. vi, 640 p. 
$20.00.—A well illustrated text and reference book. 
Chapters are devoted to: general pathology of the 
nerve cell and neuroglia; vascular disease of the 
CNS; infectious diseases of the CNS; anoxias, in- 
toxications and metabolic diseases; malformations, 
birth injury and diseases of early life; traumatic 
lesions; demyelinating diseases; the dementias and 
progressive diseases of the basal ganglia; system de- 
generations of the cerebellum, brain stem, and spinal 
cord; epilepsy; psychoses of obscure pathology; dis- 
eases of the lower and sensory neurones; lesions of 
the nervous system associated with diseases or mal- 
formations of the cranium and spinal column. 19 
references.—G. Westheimer. 

6751. Holmes, Jack; Teuber, Hans-Lukas, & 
Weinstein, Sidney. (U. California) Equipoten- 
tiality versus cortical localization. Science, 1958, 
127, 241-242.—To Holmes it appears “that the results 
obtained by Weinstein and Teuber [see 32: 5817] 
could have been predicted from Neilsen’s position, yet 
no reference is made to him in their article.” He 
holds that their results appear “to substantiate Niel- 
sen’s confirmation of the classic teaching of cerebral 
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localization.” Teuber and Weinstein say: “We find 
it difficult to follow Holmes when he says that our 
findings confirm Neilsen’s views on localization of 
function in man. . Our work has shown . . . con- 
sistently that brain injuries in man tend to produce 
twofold effects, ‘specific’ (localizable) and ‘general’ 
(nonfocal) alterations.”"—S. J. Lachman. 

6752. Joyeux, J. Le syndrome neuro-psychi- 
atrique de la spasmophilie. [The neuropsychiatric 
syndrome of spasmophilia.| Ann. meéd.-psychol., 
1958, 1(3), 473-503.—In the first part of this 2-part 
study on spasmophilia, based on 500 patients, the 
author presents the semiologic and neurological de 
scription of the syndrome in an effort to differentiate 
it from anxiety conditions of a more psychogenic 
origin.—M. D. Stein. : 

6753. Krapf, E. E. (WHO) On the patho- 
genesis of epileptic and hysterical seizures. Bul. 
WHO, 1957, 16, 749-762.—*Electroencephalographic 
and psychosomatic research indicates that all ‘epilepti 
form’ seizures are the outcome of a constant interplay 
of stress and predisposition in which both these factors 
are of a polygenetic origin.” ‘Thus, the author holds 
that the “pathogenesis of ‘epileptiform’ seizures is of 
a truly psychosomatic nature and that this circum 
stance should be reflected in the therapeutic approach 
to these disorders.” 73 references.—J. C. Franklin. 

6754. Lewin, Gertrud W. Some characteristics 
of the socio-psychological life space of the epileptic 
patient. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 249-256. 


6755. Nudd, Ellen. (Scotts-Foreman & Co.) 
Perception of pictured social interactions by brain- 
injured and non-brain-injured children of normal 
intelligence. /.xcept. Child., 1958, 24, 242-248, 281. 
—A group of diagnosed cerebral palsied children 
(aged 9-13, IQs 90-110) and matched groups of 
urban and rural non-brain-injured children were com- 
pared with respect to the level of social interaction 
verbalized in stories told to 7 selected magazine pic- 
tures and selected data from Rogers’ Test of Personal 
Adjustment. More differences were observed between 
the urban comparison group and each of the other 2 
groups than between the brain-injured group and 
either of the other 2. The urban group depicted a 
significantly lower level of social interaction in their 
response to pictures than the other 2 groups, and 
seemed to have a low opinion of themselves and a need 
to attain friends and win social approval. Findings 
suggested that emotional needs may exert more in- 
fluence on deviations in perception of social inter- 
action than the factor of brain damage.—B. Camp. 

6756. Ostow, Mortimer. The illusory reduplica- 
tion of body parts in cerebral disease. Psychoanal. 
Ouart., 1958, 27, 98-100.—The illusory reduplication 
of body parts in cerebral disease, since it seems to be 
limited to no single locus of damage, is probably the 
result of the action of a psychically primitive, un- 
realistic mechanism for regenerating what has been 
lost—a mechanism of defense observed among schiz- 
ophrenics.—L. N. Solomon. 

6757. Riklan, Manuel. An investigation into 
certain psychomotor aspects of surgery on the 
globus pallidus in Parkinsonism. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 2201.—Abstract. 

6758. Sakel, Manfred. Epilepsy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. xxxvi, 204 p. $5.00.— 
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Altho not in final form prior to Sakel’s death, the 
manuscript is published unaltered. Part I discusses 
the symptoms, predominant causes, pathogenesis, and 
therapy of epilepsy including the significance of the 
EEG. Part IL consists of a presentation of the au- 
thors theory and proposed method of curing epilepsy. 
—D. Prager. 

6759. Schoell, Edwin R. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara Coll.) Cerebral palsied speech correction 
and the clinical team. /. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 36—- 
41.—Description of the integration of student clinician 
training in a cerebral palsy clinic.—M. F. Palmer. 

6760. Shaw, D. A., & Duncan, L. J. P. (Edin- 
burgh U.) Optic atrophy and nerve deafness in 
diabetes mellitus. /. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1958, 21, 47-49.—"Three members of a family are 
described, two sisters, and a niece, in whom the co- 
existence of diabetes mellitus, bilateral optic atrophy, 
and bilateral nerve deafness is encountered. All three 
conditions are present in two of them but the third 
member, although suffering from diabetes and nerve 
deafness, has normal vision. With the exception of 
one male relative who is diabetic, there is no history 
of diabetes mellitus, optic atrophy, or nerve deafness 
in other members of the family. Current views on 
the relationship between diabetes and optic atrophy 
are discussed and the cases are contrasted with the 
three other families previously recorded in which an 
association between these conditions has been de- 
scribed.”"—M. L. Simmel. 

6761. Teng, P., Shanzer, S., & Bender, M. B. 
(Mt. Sinai Hosp., NYC) Effects of brain stem 
lesions on optokinetic nystagmus in monkeys. 
Neurology, 1958, 8, 22-26.—Electrolytic lesions were 
made in various parts of the brain stem in 57 monkeys 
(Macaca mulatta). Lesions in the paramedian zone 
of the reticular formation resulted in a complete loss 
of optokinetic nystagmus and a paralysis of ipsilateral 
horizontal ocular deviation. Pretectal lesions caused 
impairment of optokinetic nystagmus sometimes with 
and sometimes without an accompanying defect of 
contralateral horizontal ocular deviation. 26 monkeys 
with lesion clearly away from the paramedian zone 
and pretectum exhibited no ocular dysfunction.—L. /. 
( )’ Kelly. 

6762. Timberlake, William H. (194 Common 
St., Belmont 78, Mass.) Clinical neurology. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 615-620:—The past year’s 
contributions are reviewed as they contribute to the 
understanding, diagnosis, and treatment of neuro- 
logical conditions.—N. H. Pronko. 

6763. Tolor, Alexander. (USAF Hosp., Park 
AFB, Calif.) A reevaluation of the Color Draw- 
ing Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 172-174.—“A 
cross-validational study was conducted to determine 
whether the previously observed differences in the 
performance of organic and non-organic patients on 
the Color Drawing Test tend to be maintained with 
new and larger samples of subjects. The results are 
in general agreement with those previously reported 

see 28: 7910] except for a considerable decrease in 
the sensitivity of the technique in differentiating be- 
tween groups. The significant difference in drawing 
content . . . is maintained even when the effects of 
intelligence on CDT productions are partialled out. 
However, the technique appears to be insufficiently 
discriminating for individual diagnosis. ...” The 
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partial correlation was computed because the non- 
organics obtained very significantly higher WAIS 
IQs than the organics and IQ correlated very signifi- 
cantly with CDT score.—L. B. Heathers. 

6764. Tramer, M. Beitrag zum Sturge-Weber- 
Syndrom. [Contribution to the Sturge-Weber-syn- 
drome.| Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1957, 24, 177-182.— 
The case of an 11-year-old boy with this syndrome is 
fully described. The epileptogenic focus which exists 
in the typical occipital calcification is not a sufficient 
cause for the occurrence of epileptic fits, but in addi- 
tion an hereditary or acquired cerebral factor must be 
assumed.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6765. Walton, D., & Black, D. A. The validity 
of a psychological test of brain-damage. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1957, 30, 270-279.—A learning test 
of relatively great difficulty was employed in an effort 
to differentiate between brain damaged and nonbrain 
damaged patients. “(1) Although intelligence, vocab- 
ulary level and age exert some influence on the test 
score this is not sufficient to produce ‘organic’ scores 
independently of the presence of organicity. When 
functional and organic subjects are matched simul- 
taneously for age and their scores on a vocabulary 
test no misclassifications occurred. (2) The test ap- 
pears capable of differentiating organics with general 
cortical damage from functionals and normals, with a 
negligible degree of misclassification, though it must 
be stressed that the diagnosis of brain damage was 
not in doubt and that it might be more difficult to pick 
out the much earlier case of dementia.”—C. L. 
Winder. 

6766. Wortis, Helen, & Cooper, William. (Hosp. 
for Special Surgery, NYC) The life experience of 


persons with cerebral palsy: A study of 63 his- 


tories. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1957, 36, 328-344.— 
Authors indicate the lack of life experience studies 
concerning cerebral palsy. “We considered that a 
series of representative life histories would not only 
contribute to our general knowledge about the cer- 
ebral palsied but would show how the patient’s social 
and psychologic experience relates to his rehabilita- 
tion.” The study group is described as to age, sex, 
race, degree of handicap, psychological findings, emo- 
tional adjustment, among other factors. Some of the 
major items studied include: early childhood experi- 
ence, family attitudes, educational history, evidence of 
family disorganization and social status, “Our study 
therefore raised the question as to the value of a pro- 
gram of medical treatment ... when not accom- 
panied by the needed social prerequisites for care.”— 
F. A, Whitehouse. 

6767. Ziegler, D. K., & Presthus, J. (U. Minne- 
sota Medical School) Seizures and syncope. Neu- 
rology, 1958, 8, 33-40.—23 patients subject to various 
types of syncope were subjected to clinical and elec- 
troencephalographic tests. The patients were divided 
into 3 groups based upon the known etiologies of the 
syncopal attacks. Electroencephalographic records 
were taken and analyzed under conditions of sleep 
activation and insulin-induced hypoglycemia. Pa- 
tients subject to emotionally produced syncope ex- 
hibited no abnormal EEG records. The difficulty of 
distinguishing syncope from a clearly neurogenic 
seizure is discussed.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

(See also Abstracts 5162, 5245, 5723, 6276, 6280, 
6438, 6529, 6555, 6604, 6667, 6775) 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


6768. Bindon, D. Marjorie. (Canterbury Coll.) 
Rubella deaf children: A Rorschach study em- 
ploying Munroe Inspection Technique. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1957, 48, 249-258.—"With procedure altered 
to eliminate the deaf subjects’ language handicap, the 
Rorschach test treated by the Munroe Inspection 
lechnique was given to three matched groups of 15- 
year old children: (a) thirty-six rubella deaf, (b) 
fifteen born deaf through causes other than maternal 
rubella, or who had gone deaf before the age of two, 
and (c) thirty non-deaf. All quantitative and qualita- 
tive results for both deaf groups were strikingly 
similar: neither cause of deafness, degree of deafness 
nor the residential factor was found to have any col- 
lateral influence on their performances (P > 0.1 in 
all cases). Both deaf groups differed significantly 
from the hearing group. “It is contended that the 
rigid personality pattern found to be common to the 
deaf is not abnormal, but subnormal (immature or 
underdeveloped ) {and]| is relatively permanent 
and is not so much due to deafness itself, as to its 
consequences—a retardation in normal language de- 
velopment which has hindered the process of socializa- 
tion, and hence full personality development.”—L. E. 
Thune. 


6769. Bledsoe, C. W. (VA, Washington, D. C.) 
Rehabilitation of the blind geriatric patient. 
Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 91-96—A number of specific 
emotional problems typically found with onset of 
blindness of the aged are discussed. Several re- 
sources which may be used in work with the aged 
blind are described.—D. T. Herman. 


6770. Breedlove, James. Casework in rehabilita- 


tion. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 32-36.—Discusses some 
reactions to disabling physical illness and how a case- 
worker can help a patient adjust emotionally to his 
disability. —G. Elias. 


6771. Cantrell, Dorothy. (Oregon Study of Re- 
habilitation of Mental Hospital Patients, Station A, 
Salem) Training the rehabilitation counselor. 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 382-387.—In order to 
identify knowledge and skills necessary to a rehabili- 
tation counseling curriculum, data are analyzed from 
178 questionnaires completed by rehabilitation coun- 
selors in Veterans Administration, state, and private 
employment. In the order of importance, these areas 
are discussed: counseling and interviewing, profes- 
sional activities, field work and supervised practice, 
psychology, testing, occupational information, case- 
work, rehabilitation, community, medical, and re- 
search and statistics.—G. S. Speer. 


6772. Fitzgerald, Margaret H. Reading: The 
key to progress for deaf children. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1957, 102, 404-415.—Reading goals and meth- 
ods recommended for the hearing are described as 
applicable for use with the deaf.—T. E. Newland. 


6773. Getz, Steven B. (U. Tennessee) Clinical 
notes. J. speech Dis., 1958, 23, 52-53.—Description 
of a case of emotional deafness pointing out that emo- 
tional and organic deafness can not be differentiated 
on the basis of voice quality alone—M. F. Palmer. 

6774. Goetzinger, C. P., Rousey, C. L. (U. 
Kansas School of Medicine) A study of the 
Wechsler Performance Scale (Form II) and the 
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Knox Cube Test with deaf adolescents. Amer. 
Ann, Deaf, 1957, 102, 388-398.—A mean WPIQ of 
101 was obtained on 101 Ss aged 14 to 21 in a resi- 
dential school. All the Ss had hearing losses of at 
least 70 db in the better ear, 61 were born deaf, and 
none of the remaining 40 had had hearing after age 
3. “The intertest variability of the deaf as a group 
on the Wechsler as a function of sex and of etiology 
within the limits of the study was significant at better 
than one per cent level of contidence for each classifi- 
cation. . . . None of the differences between groups 
was significant in the Knox Cube Test.”—T7. E£. 
Newland. 

6775. Hormia, A. (Humlegirdsgatan 8. A. 2., 
Abo, Finland) Impairment of hearing in con- 
nexion with craniocerebral injury. Acta psychiat., 
neurol., Kbh., 1958, 33, 83-93.—Correlations are 
shown between the severity of the craniocerebral 
injury and the audiometric patterns in 135 war vet- 
erans. The hearing loss was remarkable especially 
in cases with paroxysmal disturbance in the electro- 
encephalogram. Hearing loss was greatest after 
temporal injuries and in cases of localized temporal 
or frontal injury there was much difference between 
the ears, while after concussions the hearing impair- 
ment was more symmetrical. The audiometric pattern 
showed a downward sloping type of curve. In 1/3 of 
the cases, however, the C5 dip type was seen. 10 
trend audiograms are depicted.—R. Kaelbling. 

6776. Kleinman, Milton L. (New Jersey State 
Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park) Psychogenic deaf- 
ness and perceptual defense. J. abnorm. soc. Psy 
chol., 1957, 54, 335-338.—Thresholds for crucial and 
neutral words were obtained for Ss with psychogenic 
deafness and a matched group with organic hearing 
losses. All Ss then listened to an anxiety-producing 
playlet in which crucial words were centrally involved. 
Re-measurement indicated that the difference between 
the reduction in thresholds for the crucial and neutral 
words (C—N) was 11.32 for the control Ss and 
— 37.91 for the experimental Ss. This difference 
(p < .01) was interpreted as consistent with per- 
ceptual defense theory. 16 references.—R. S. Harper. 

6777. Kodman, F. The incidence of hearing loss 
in mentally retarded children. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1958, 62, 675-678.—“Hearing loss data were 
compared from seven investigations of mentally re- 
tarded children. The use of a wide variety of hearing 
loss criteria made it impractical to discuss the results 
in comparative terms. It was recommended that a 
uniform criterion of hearing loss be adopted by future 
investigators. The data could be reported using one 
criterion for hearing loss and another for referral. 
The need for further studies from our state residential 
and private schools for the mentally retarded was 
cited. The author predicts that improved testing 
techniques and uniformity in reporting the results will 
find the incidence of 30 db or greater losses among 
the mentally retarded to be three to four times that 
found in our public school children.”"—V’. M. Staudt. 

6778. Livingston, Jerome Stanley. An evalua- 
tion of a photographically enlarged form of the 
revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale for use 
with the partially seeing child. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 1866.—Abstract. 

6779. Lofquist, Lloyd Henry. Adapting voca- 
tional counseling procedures to different disability 
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groups. 
stract. 

6780. Lowenheim, Henry. The relationship be- 
tween personality rigidity and acceptance of 
physical disability: Perceptual and attitudinal 
correlates of adjustment to physical disability. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1493-1494.—Abstract. 

6781. Millet, John A. P. Understanding the 
emotional aspects of disability. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 
16-21.—The disabled person has emotional problems, 
such as feeling different from others, which should 
be recognized by the social worker who is helping to 
rehabilitate him.—G. Elias. 

6782. Mussen, Paul H., & Newman, David K. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Acceptance of handicap, 
motivation, and adjustment in physically disabled 
children. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 255-260, 277-279. 
—The relationship between adjustment and “accept- 
ance of handicap,” as reflected in needs expressed by 
handicapped children, was investigated by comparing 
the TAT responses (8 cards) of a group of handi- 
capped children, rated by teachers as well-adjusted, 
with a matched group rated as poorly adjusted. Con- 
firming specific hypotheses, a significantly greater 
number of the well-adjusted children scored high on 
measures of dependency needs while more of the 
poorly-adjusted children scored high on achievement 
needs. Additional analysis showed a greater number 
of well-adjusted children with strong needs for inde- 
pendence and aggression and more poorly-adjusted 
children with intense needs for gregarious social 
activity, play, and amusement. Findings suggested a 


positive relationship between the handicapped child’s 
personal adjustment, acceptance of his dependency 


needs, and aspiration to achieve realistic goals. 16 
references.—B. Camp. 

6783. Panton, J. H. (Reception Center, Central 
Prison, Raleigh, N. C.) MMPI profile character- 
istics of physically disabled prison inmates. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 529-530.—“The mean MMPI 
profile of 40 physically disabled prisoners was com- 
pared with the mean profile of 120 nondisabled pri- 
soners matched for age. A more neurotic profile was 
described for the physically disabled with the neurotic 
triad being considerably elevated above the similar 
configuration of the nondisabled group profile. The 
physically handicapped appeared less able to reduce 
emotional stress, suggesting that, left unresolved, such 
stress may exert a stimulating effect on the growth 
and severity of the disability. Both profiles showed a 
marked elevation of the Pd scale; however, the profile 
configuration does not lend support to the interpreta- 
tion of psychopathy.”—C. H. Ammons. 

6784. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) The coun- 
selor’s responsibility in rehabilitation. /. Rehabilit., 
1958, 24, 7-8, 11.—Concerned primarily with just 
what the rehabilitation counselor should do for the 
client with a disability, Patterson stresses the impor- 
tance of establishing independence as the goal of 
rehabilitation. Counseling in this frame of reference 
must then be client-centered and not merely authori- 
tarian control of the patient’s recovery plan. The 
individual and his solution to his own problems are 
much more than can be comprehended in the concept 
of vocational counseling and job placement. If the 
client is to return to the management of his life, his 
capacity to make fundamental decisions regarding his 


Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 2200.—Ab- | 
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own future is of paramount importance and must be 
recognized in the kind of rehabilitation counseling he 
is given.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6785. Potter, E. G., & Fielder, F. E. (U. Illi- 
nois) Physical disability and interpersonal per- 
ception. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 241-242.—“30 
orthopedically disabled and 30 non-disabled college Ss, 
matched for age and grade-point average, described 
themselves, their ideal selves, and their most and least 
preferred co-workers on a 24-item, 6-point scale. The 
groups did not differ in perception of themselves nor 
of co-workers, but Ss who had been disabled for a 
shorter period tended to be more dissatisfied.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


6786. Reid, Eleanor S. (Iowa State U.) Help- 
ing parents of handicapped children. Children, 
1958, 5, 15-19.—The author analyzes signs of ap- 
proaching danger of which professional persons need 
to be aware in their efforts to help the parents of 
handicapped children. Discussed are: approach of the 
professional person to parents as people, how to help 
unsure parents, parents who deny the reality of the 
handicapped, parents who think the child is hopeless, 
projection and withdrawal tendencies, guilt reactions, 
and other parental attitudes.—S. M. Amatora. 


6787. Robinson, H. A., & Finesinger, Jacob E. 
The significance of work inhibition for rehabilita- 
tion. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 22-31.—Work inhibition 
occurs when the individual is incapable of working 
because of emotional, rather than physical reason. 
Various patient situations, where this occurs, are 
described.—G. Elias. 

6788. Rosenstein, Joseph. (Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Tactile perception of 
rhythmic patterns by normal, blind, deaf, and 
aphasic children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1957, 102, 399- 
403.—10 Ss in each group, “ranging in age from 
eleven to thirteen,” and with “the overall 1.Q. range” 
(test not specified) of 72 to 164, were tested on 10 
trials of Series “A” of the rhythm test of the Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talents, adapted for tactile use, 
and scores were taken on the number of correct dis- 
criminations made. The blind performed best on each 
trial. “The blind and normal groups improve on 
repeated trials in discriminating rhythmic patterns, 
but the deaf and aphasic groups do not.”—T. E. 
Newland. 

6789. Rosse, A. Arthur, & Peters, James §S., II. 
(Massachusetts Division Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Boston) Rehabilitation counselors in public agen- 
cies. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 486-488.—This 
article summarizes and briefly discusses a study of the 
requirements and qualifications for vocational rehabil- 
itation counselors in 51 public agencies. The wide 
variations in requirements are discussed.—G. S. Speer. 


6790. Tretakoff, M. I., & Farrell, M. J. Develop- 
ing a curriculum for the blind retarded. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 610-615.—As a result of the 
first 160 admissions (blind) to the Walter E. Fernald 
State School the authors draw the following conclu- 
sions: “1. Classification of blind-retarded according to 
present medical, psychological and educational knowl- 
edge is feasible. This is based upon present classifi- 
cations of retarded children with sight. 2. The ma- 
jority of people admitted into the program fall into 
the moderate and severe groups. However, a definite 
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educational program can be developed for all groups. 
3. Since only 50 per cent of our age group of 1-15 has 
retrolental fibroplasia, this program will continue in 
definitely. 4. While we feel that our curriculum has 
validity, we do not consider this to be the only ap- 
proach to the problem. 5. Many of the very young 
children are admitted with severe behavior problems 
which have to treated before actual 
can begin. 6. Since our program has a 
rapeutic approach, we feel that staff consultations 
ay an important function in the adjustment and 
ress of the children.”—I. M. Staudt. 

6791. Watson, E. Jane, & Johnson, Adelaide M. 
(Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) The emo- 
tional significance of acquired physical disfigure- 
ment in children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1958, 28, 
85—97.—Case material is presented to show the ego 
responses of children to surgical or traumatic changes 
in physical configuration. Children perceive and 
imitate parental attitudes toward their bodies and the 
against anxiety utilized by the parents. 
When the child has a realistic concept of himself as 
he is and a realistic self-esteem, the sadness and hos- 
tility associated with loss or change in body structure 
ire experienced without undue anxiety. Psychother- 
apy with disfigured children should include an in- 
vestigation of the significance of the defect to the 
child, mobilization into and proper 
channelization of disturbed feelings, verbal and visual 
education regarding the exact nature of the defect and 
corrective measures, elevation of the child's self- 
as he experiences the affectionate, accepting 


ysician.—R. E. Perl. 
(See also Abstract 6303) 
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6792. Bereday, George Z. F. Intellect and in- 
equality in American education. duc. Rec., 1958, 
39, 202-212.—Education has contributed to the high 
standard of technical, social, and religious activity in 
(America. In spite of this broad accomplishment, the 
pleas for special education of talented students repre 
sent “a clandestine link between intellect and inequal- 
ity. The proposition that all men are educable, 
that all deserve to be schooled, that all are equally 
worthy of the attention of educators, is today increas- 
ingly in jeopardy.” Separate education of the intel- 
lectually gifted may have undesirable social repercus 
sions (invidious distinctions, snobbery, ridicule of the 
less gifted) which are often intensified by correlation 
between intellectual status and socioeconomic level.— 
W. W. Meissner. 

6793. Berkner, Lloyd V. The support and direc- 
tion of research at academic institutions. mer. 
Scient., 1958, 46, 159-168.—The importance of the 
human factor in terms of availability of creative indi 
viduals and ideas is emphasized in this discussion of 
research effort and resources. Money expended wisely 
for the growth of human thought maintains a vigorous 
and happy society —M. C. Benton. 

6794. Brenner, Anton. Nature and meaning of 
readiness for school. Merril-Palmer Quart., 1957, 
3, 114-135. 

6795. Byrne, Richard Hill. (U. Maryland) Be- 
ware the stay-in-school bandwagon! Personnel 
guid. J., 1958, 36, 493-496.—The present campaign to 
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keep everyone in high school is misdirected, and based 
on a number of fallacies, which are briefly discussed. 
Che campaign should be aimed at altering high school 
programs so as to provide the kinds of experiences 
which can attract and hold a majority of pupils.— 
G. S. Speer. 

6796. Cole, Lawrence E., & Bruce, William F. 
(Oberlin Coll.) Educational psychology. (Rev. 
ed.) New York: World Books, 1958. xiv, 701 p. 

-Part | (7 chapters) considers the development of 
personality, its analysis and integration. The devel- 
opment of the self into a mature person is the central 
theme; Part II (6 chapters) discusses the psychology 
of learning in a free society. The thinking-reasoning 
process answers the need for creative expression. 
Part III (3 chapters) deals with putting psychology to 
work in the schools. “Guidance is the basic function 
of education.” The central concern of the book focuses 
upon the child that is being taught (see 25: 3952). 
Numerous case histories are used to explain develop- 
mental problems. Film list. 21-page bibliography. 
H. E. Wright. 

6797. D’Amico, Louis A. ( Bethesda, Md.) Char- 
acteristics of students admitted to Xavier Univer- 
sity in 1951 and a follow-up of their achievement. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 361-366.—Xavier University 
is a liberal arts school operated by the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament in New Orieans for young men 
and women of the Negro race. Data for this group 
of students are analyzed with respect to such factors 
as socioeconomic and educational background, area of 
study, level of achievement, and drop-out rate—M. 
Murphy. 

6798. Donlon, Mary H. Women’s education 
today. Educ. Rec., 1958, 39, 246-252.—Attitudes 
have changed since women were first admitted to 
higher education in 1837, but there still remain some 
prejudices against women. There is a curiously per 
sistent belief that women do not profit from higher 
education. Many of the claims that women do not 
need higher education are really motivated by under 
lying economic and power urges. The demand for 
teachers may force us to open college teaching posi- 
tions to women on a large scale. We must stop 
trying to prepare women for a sheltered life they do 
not lead. It is women who, through motherhood and 
elementary teaching, shape young minds. They should 
be intelligently prepared for that responsibility. — 
W. W.. Meissner. 

6799. Eisenberg, Leon. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore 5, Md.) School phobia: A study in the 
communication of anxiety. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 712-718.—School phobia has been shown 
to be a variation of separation anxiety. Observations 
of transactions involving parents and children at the 
time of separation have been presented and key dy- 
namic factors have been identified. Results of a treat- 
ment program have been reported in validation of the 
theoretical conception of the nature and genesis of 
school phobia.—N. H. Pronko. 

6800. Gallagher, James J. (VU. Illinois) Social 
status of children related to intelligence, propin- 
quity, and social perception. Llem. sch. J., 1958, 
58, 225-231—For the experiment 355 children in 
grades 2 through 5 in a midwestern community of 
socioeconomic status were used. ‘The study investi 
gated the relation of social choice in the elementary 
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school grades to the variables of propinquity, intelli- 
gence, social perceptiveness, and grade level.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

6801. Gold, M. Power in the classroom. Soci- 
ometry, 1958, 21, 50-60.—Interviews with 152 boys 
and girls in the University of Michigan elementary 
school resulted in 17 items representing possible prop- 
erties and resources of children. A near-sociometric 
test provided a description of the power relationships 
for each classroom. Each child: evaluated a high and 
a low power (for him) child on the 17 items, and 
rated the importance of the 17 items for himself. 
“The results ... suggest that the values of the 
children do reflect a great deal of the situation in 
which they interact. Further, these values seem to 
play an important role in transforming certain prop- 
erties of the children into resources which in turn 
determine the relative power positions of the children 
in classroom groups.”—H. P. Shelley. 

6802. Hillebrand, M. J. Psychologie des Lernens 
und Lehrens. [Psychology of learning and teach- 
ing.| Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber; New York: 
Intercontinental Medical Book Corp., 1958. 172 p. 
SFr. 12.25.—Written to give an anthropological-psy- 
chological foundation for the formative education on 
the elementary level, the book regards learning as an 
essential characteristic of our being human, leading 
to appropriate relationships with the world of objects 
and the world of values. Learning is analyzed from 
the standpoint of psychology of thinking, Gestalt, will, 
and social context. Thorough analysis is followed by 
an outline of applicability. Last section deals with 


the psychology of teaching and the present-day situa- 
tion of the youth. 4-page bibliography.—£. Bakis. 


6803. Hofmann, Helmut. Behavioral patterns in 
kindergarten and first grade: An evaluation of 
consistency and change by parents and teachers. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 3, 136-144. 

6804. Hollinshead, Byron S. Is European ed- 
ucation better? duc. Rec., 1958, 39, 89-96.—In 
defense of the American educational system, the au- 
thor suggests that it has attained a high level of 
technical achievement without sacrificing educational 
opportunity. America has 7 times as many students 
as Europe in the high school age group and 5 times 
as many in the college age group. ‘We have almost 
as many in the national honor societies in our high 
schools . . . and in our colleges as Europe has in its 
entire student bodies.” There is need of more efficient 
techniques for discovering and exploiting talent. “Our 
future . . . lies in the enrichment and invigoration of 
what is already ours.”—IV. W. Meissner. 

6805. Hopkins, J., Mallison, N., & Sarnoff, I. 
(University Coll.) Some non-intellectual corre- 
lates of success and failure among university stu- 
dents. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 28, 25-36.— 
Graduates of both sexes were compared with students 
who either failed or withdrew for academic reasons, 
in terms of their responses to a 63-item questionnaire 
covering the following areas: social, educational, and 
economic background; health; pre-university orienta- 
tion; attitudes to university life and study. Among 
the variables on which the groups were differentiated 
significantly were type of school previously attended, 
scholarship aid, parents’ education, general health, 
personal and social relationships, and motivation.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 
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6806. Johnson, Granville B., Jr. (Georgia State 
Coll.) A method for evaluating research articles 
in education. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 149-151.—An 
evaluation form successfully used in a course on 
Educational Research Methods is reproduced and 
results for 14 students and 4 experts using 20 articles 
are reported.—M. Murphy. 

6807. Kaila, Kauko. (Im Walder 6, Zurich 8, 
Switzerland) Psychiatry and higher education in 
Finland. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 114, 1023-1027.— 
The difficulties and mental disturbances of Finnish 
university and college students are analyzed and 
categorized. Emotional disturbances are said to ac- 
count for the drop-out of more than one-third of the 
entire student body of Helsinki University —N. H. 
Pronko. 

6808. Kelley, Janet A. (CCNY) Varying mores 
ins school and college cultures. J/. educ. Sociol., 
1958, 31, 244-252.—The lack of wholesome social re- 
lationships or distortions in them are reflected in dis- 
torted values, concepts, and behavior. Norms govern- 
ing such items as speech, language, dress, humor, 
recreation, patterns of sociality, and the like in school 
and college cultures are indicative of the individual's 
behavior just as much as psychometric or physiometric 
studies. The college campus reflects the larger social 
setting. The author advocates clear administrative 
policies on the campus, responsible qualified leader- 
ship, understanding of the student mind, student 
participation and responsibilities.—S. 11. Amatora. 

6809. Kishida, Motomi. (Tokushima U.) Jidé 
to kyéshi no ningen kankei no kenkyii: I. Kydshi 
eno jid6 no tekid. [A study on the human relation- 
ship between pupil and teacher: I. With special em- 
phasis on the adjustment of pupil toward teacher. | 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 87-95.—An inventory 
on the attitude toward teacher was given to 563 chil- 
dren of fifth and sixth grades. Interrelation was 
sought by correlating the attitude score with that of 
achievement test, version test, and personality adjust- 
ment diagnosis test. A significant positive relation 
was found between the attitude to teacher and general 
personality adjustment. A further survey showed that 
the attitude depends on their teachers, as well as the 
child’s personality. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 

6810. Kuzutani, Takamasa. (Kumamoto U.) 
Hisoshiki-teki bamen ni okeru hann6 keik6. [Re- 
sponse in an unstructured test situation.] Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 102-109.—The study of re- 
sponse bias by Berg and Rapaport was re-examined 
with 830 Japanese college students as the Ss. A list 
of answers to 30 questions were given in the form of 
multiple choice. The task was to check one of them 
by imagining the question to the stimulus words. As 
found by Berg and Rapaport, the response bias was 
obtained. The bias was greatest in the culturally 
valued options and in that related to organic and 
physiological fundamental needs. Some relation was 
found between biased response and personality. Eng- 
lish summary.—S. Ohwaki. 

6811. Leuba, Clarence. (Antioch Coll.) A new 
look at curiosity and creativity. J. higher Educ., 
1958, 29, 132-140.—Curiosity and creativity should be 
thought of as aspects of the more general principle in 
both human and animal behavior than reactions that 
lead toward increased stimulation from the environ- 
ment tend to predominate, rather than as alleged 
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“drives.” ‘This principle should not lead us to weaken 
but rather to strengthen extraneous motives in the 
educational process.—M. Murphy. 

6812. Nesbit, Elsie. Finding the causes of non- 
attendance. Soc. Wk., 1957, 2, 81-86.—The causes 
of school absenteeism lie in many interrelated areas 
such as the home, the school itself, social attitudes of 
the community, the child himself, etc. The case 
worker should be alert to these many areas that con 
tribute.—G. Elias. 

6813. Pace, C. Robert, & Stern, George G. 
(Syracuse U.) A criterion study of college en- 
vironment. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univer. Psy- 
chol. Res. Cent., 1958. 29 p.—This study describes 
the development and use of the College Characteris- 
tics Index which enables college cultures “to be seen 
as a complex of environmental press related to the 
corresponding complex of personal needs.” Profiles 
of 5 participating colleges are presented. A copy of 
the index is provided.—X. Allen. 

6814. Rudd, W. G. A. (St. Luke’s Coll.) The 
psychological effects of streaming by attainment. 
Brit. J. educ, Psychol., 1958, 28, 47-59.—2 groups of 
ll-year-olds entering a selective central school were 
studied. The control group was organized into 3 
forms which were unvaried during the following 2- 
year period, while the experimental group comprised 
3 relatively homogeneous ability subgroups, among 
which pupils were transferred after each half-yearly 
examination to maintain a maximum of homogeneity. 
End tests of English, arithmetic, and intelligence 
showed no significant differences attributable to the 
organization based on “streaming” pupils into homo- 
geneous groups. Measurement of attitudes to exami- 
nations and school work yielded no group differences. 
Behavior observations by the investigator pointed up 
less social cohesion in the experimental group, more 
aggressive behavior, and less attention to work. 
Estimates of personality by the teachers did not sup- 
port such differences, but pupils’ assessments indi- 
cated a probable temporary deterioration in person 
ality following regrouping. Intensive studies of 
several pupils revealed the more permanent effects 
of group transfer as highly individual.—R. C. Strass 
burger. 

6815. Sawrey, James M., & Telford, Charles W. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Educational psychology. 
Boston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1958. xiv, 498 p. 
$5.95.—Written as a basic textbook in educational 
psychology, this work is organized topically in rela- 
tion to learning and its motivational basis (Part 1), 
and the major mental health implications of educa- 
tion (Part III). The treatment of growth in its 
several phases and its systematic evaluation (Part II) 
is from the developmental point of view. The 15 
chapters comprise the typical content of the introduc- 
tory course, with special features represented in the 
maintenance of a social-dynamics emphasis, and the 
development of the educational significance of the 
self concept and social-class differences in American 
society.—R. C. Strassburger. 

6816. Schoenhard, G. H. 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio) 


(West Elementary Jr. 
Home visitation 
put to a test. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 480-485. 
—After a year of experimentation with a program of 
home visitation to the experimental members of 128 
pairs of under-achieving high school students, it is 
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concluded that the program failed to raise the aca 
demic attainments of the students.—G. S. Speer. 

6817. Schussman, Myron. (Santa Clara County 
Schools, Calif.) Neighborhood social characteris- 
tics and elementary schools in Richmond. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 20-23.—Shevky and Bell indices 
were ascertained for the 19 neighborhoods constitut- 
ing this school attendance area (17,572 children in 
grades kindergarten through 6). Product moment 
correlations were computed with measures of parent- 
school relations, teacher attitudes, pupil physical fac- 
tors, pupil emotional factors, Kuhlmann-Anderson 
IQs, Stanford reading achievement, and arithmetical 
reasoning. Highest correlation was between social 
status and communication. Parent atitudes toward 
school correlated highly with social status. No evi- 
dence was found supporting the assumption of mis- 
understanding and conflict between the “middle-class” 
teacher and the “lower-class” pupil.—T7. E. Newland. 

6818. Simon, Jean. Problémes pédagogiques et 
psychologie. [Pedagogical problems and psychol- 
ogy.| Psychol. Franc., 1957, 2, 95-101.—35% of the 
children in France have school difficulties at one time 
in their life. More systematic research is needed in 
this area. Applied experimental psychology should 
be able to answer the following questions: (a) in 
what manner does a student progress in a certain 
discipline, and what are the psychological processes 
taking place? (b) Does a modification in pedagogical 
procedure increase or diminish scholastic results ? 
(c) What psychological processes are changed by this 
modification ?—A. Schaden. 

6819. Traxler, Arthur E. (Ed.) Long-range 
planning for education: A report of the twenty- 
second educational conference, New York City, 
October 31 and November 1, 1957, held under the 
auspices of the Educational Records Bureau and 
the American Council on Education. New York: 
American Council on Education, 1958. ix, 185 p. 
$2.00. 

6820. Wilkinson, Frank Ray. (Brigham Young 
U.) Class size in higher education. J. higher 
Educ., 1958, 29, 149-157.—Report of a survey of the 
literature with interpolated value judgments.—M. 
Murphy. 

6821. Williamson, E.G. (U. Minnesota) Learn- 
ing versus fun in college. J/. higher Educ., 1957, 28, 
425-432, 467-468.—The extra-curricular activities of 
college students have long been anti-intellectual. 
While many of these activities can not be made to 
contribute to the intellectual maturing of students, 
others can, and means currently employed to achieve 
this end are described—M. Murphy. 


(See also Abstracts 5014, 5991, 6036, 6096, 6152) 
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6822. Amano, Makio. (Okayama U.) Hekichi 
gakk6 no gakuryokusa no ydin. [A study of fac- 
tors in the difference of achievement between two 
schools in isolated villages.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 
1958, 5, 73-79.—General and personal environments 
of the children of 2 schools in an isolated village were 
examined, showing a great difference between the 
schools in achievement scores in Japanese and arith- 
metic. The factors which revealed a significant dif- 
ference between the 2 schools are intelligence, study 
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hours, parental interest in education, home atmos- 
phere, radio, newspaper and magazine circulations, 
and parents’ educational background. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. 

6823. Blanchard, B. Everard. (Lisle Community 
High School, Lisle, Ill.) Improving rate, vocabu- 
lary and comprehension in reading by the inver- 
sion technique. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 43-49.— 
3 groups of 100 each were matched on age, sex, IQ, 
vocabulary reading rate, and comprehension. The 
experimental group was then given a 26-hour course 
over 6 months in the inversion method of reading 
(odd lines are reversed). The conventional group 
was given help with reading problems using the same 
materials and for the same period of time. The con- 
trol group discussed the same material but received 
no instruction. Tests on health education, social sci- 
ence and education were given and graded for vocabu- 
lary, comprehension, and total score and speed. In 
all comparisons on all 3 tests the inversion group was 
significantly better than the other 2 groups. Some 
implications of the study are briefly discussed.—E., F. 
Gardner. 

6824. Chansky, Norman M. (Oswego State 
Teachers Coll.) Threat, anxiety, and reading be- 
havior. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 333-340.—The rela- 
tion between anxiety and reading speed and compre- 
hension was studied in an experimental group, in 
which threat was induced by presenting the test as an 
intelligence test, and a control group. An inverse 
relationship was found, lower in the control than in 
the experimental group. Significant differences were 
also found between immediate and delayed recall of 
material read—M. Murphy. 


25. Dale, Arbie Myron. A method of teach- 
ing the analysis of variance as related specifically 
to the steps of procedure in solving single-variable 
and factorial designs. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2226-2227.—Abstract. 

6826. Ferster, Charles B., & Sapon, Stanley M. 


(Indiana U. Medical Center) An application of re- 
cent developments in psychology to the teaching 
of German. Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 28, 58-69.— 
Reinforcement theory as developed by Skinner, with 
emphasis upon frequent, immediate reward of smail 
behavioral units, is here applied to the learning of 
German composition. By the use of carefully graded 
instructional material, progress from simple to com- 
plex forms of response is accomplished with little or 
no failure. In an experimental inquiry employing 
such method and materials, 28 adult students under- 
took a beginning course in the reading of German. 
Of these, 6 Ss completed the lesson material in the 
mean time of 47.5 hours of independent study, with 
no instruction or supervision. Achievement scores 
after completing the instructional material demon- 
strated the successful learning of German comparable 
to that of the usual first semester course. Possible im- 
provements in the design of the study materials indi- 
cated by the experimental results are proposed.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

6827. French, Elizabeth G., & Thomas, Francis 
H. (USAF Personnel & Training Research Center 
Lackland AFB) The relation of achievement mo- 
tivation to problem-solving effectiveness. /. ab- 
norm, soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 45-48.—*When a prob- 
lem is related to achievement goals. . . . Subjects 
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with high achievement motivation were more likely 
to reach a solution than those with low motivation 
. .. the actual solution time for those who solved was 
not different for the two motivation groups. . . 
Other findings . . . are discussed and tentative inter- 
pretations are offered.”"—M. M. Gillet. 

6828. Heikkinen, Vainé. A study in the learn- 
ing process in the school class environment. Ann. 
Acad. Sci. fenn., Ser. B., 1957, 111, 54 p.—This is a 
study of the influence of motivational factors in teach- 
ing. The object of the investigation was to investi- 
gate the influence of praise on motivation and achieve- 
ment. The praise was given in a manner which aimed 
at causing as little change in the social situation as 
possible. The subject area in which the experiment 
was conducted was in a class in geography, one sec- 
tion of which was composed entirely of boys, another 
section entirely of girls. Experimental and control 
groups were utilized. Among the findings the follow- 
ing are significant: achievement motivation cannot 
be regarded as a single uniform factor, the mutual 
relationship of achievement motivation and achieve- 
ment level is not linear, achievement motivation dif- 
fers in strong and weak pupils, and the personality of 
the individual pupil must always be taken into ac- 
count in considering motivation and achievement.— 
P. D. Leedy. 

6829. Hildreth, Gertrude. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
Teaching reading: A guide to basic principles and 
modern practices. New York: Henry Holt, 1958. 
vii, 612 p. $6.00.—A textbook of particular value in 
undergraduate classes in reading methods and for 
teachers in service who desire a treatment of current 
practices. Primary emphasis is on developmental 
reading in the primary and elementary grades. Such 
topics as the psychology of reading, readiness, word- 
attack, readability, and reading interests are covered. 
The special problems of the non-English-speaking 
child and the mentally accelerated are treated in sepa- 
rate chapters. Selected bibliographies follow each 
chapter.—A. S. Artley. 

6830. Jacobs, Leland B. (Columbia U.) In- 
dividualized reading is not a thing. Jeach. Coll. 
Rec., 1958, 59, 319-329.—He lists certain essential 
insights and states that individualized reading is a 
matter of management.—H. K. Moore. 

6831. Jensen, Junne W., & Jensen, Barry T. 
(Santa Monica, Calif.) Shorthand study and spell- 
ing abilities: A replication. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1957, 8, 219-223.—On the basis of spelling tests used 
as pre- and posttests on 60 high school students—one 
group taking both shorthand and a required course in 
English, another taking only the English course—it 
was “concluded that study of shorthand has no neces- 
sary negative effect upon spelling,” as measured both 
by recall and recognition —7. E. Newland. 

6832. Johnson, Marjorie Seddon. (Temple Uni- 
versity) Factors related to disability in reading. 
J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 1-26.—The author reviews 
and evaluates the literature pertaining to factors 
which may cause or contribute to reading disability 
(excluding intelligence). Studies are reviewed under 
the following headings: Visual Functioning, Auditory 
Functioning, Speech and Language Development, 
Dominance, Reversal Tendency, Memory Span, As- 
sociative Learning Ability, and Social and Emotional 
Adjustment. The evidence for these as factors is 
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examined. General criticisms by the author of stud- 
ies in this area include the inadequacy of normative 
data on the various factors and the lack of precision 
in the definition and measurement of the factors stud 
ied. The author holds that a multiple theory of causa- 
tion of reading disability is most tenable at present. 
179 references.—E. F. Gardner. 

6833. Kuroda, Masasuke. The characterological 
meaning of illusion-amount, perseveration tend- 
ency, and handwriting. Johoku psychol. Folia, 
1957, 16, 19-35.—Handwritings of male students 
were analyzed for causes of discrepancies in experi- 

characterological meaning, assuming the 
as personality itself. “Stylizing” or “en- 
can produce the discrepancy.—G. Rubin- 


ments im 
variable 
deavoring” 
Rabson 

6834. Laycock, F. (U. California, Riverside) 
Flexibility in reading rate and Einstellung. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 123-129.—*“This investiga- 
tion compared 21 sixth-grade pupils who could shift 
reading rate easily, with 13 who could not. ‘ 
Ophthalmograph records and the Luchins Water Jar 
lest permit these conclusions: (a) flexible readers 
differed significantly in eye-movements when urged 
to read quickly; (b) there was no significant tendency 
toward speed and efficiency when not urged; (c) rate 
Hlexibility accompanied resistance to Einstellung, but 
not to a clear or significant extent.”—C. H. Ammons 

6835. Lieben, Beatrice. (Englewood, N. J.) At- 
titudes, platitudes, and conferences in teacher- 
parent relations involving the child with a reading 
problem. lem. sch. J., 1958, 58, 279-286.—In a 
graduate course on diagnosis and treatment of reading 
disabilities, 17 teachers with experience of from one to 
20 or more years and 5 psychologists in training were 
asked before and at the end of the course to respond 
to statements given to parents of the slow reading 
child. The author analyzes the responses obtained 
from students and points out: effects of teachers’ 
negative attitude, cause and effect in reading retarda 
tion, parents’ attitudes toward the conference, teacher 
anxiety about the conference, the teacher's role in the 
conference, teacher use of information, and conclud 
ing remarks.—S. M. Amatora 

6836. May, Mark A., & Lumsdaine, Arthur A. 
Learning from films. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni 
ver. Press, 1958. xiv, 357 p. $5.00.—The results of 
the Yale Motion Picture Research Project started in 
1946 and terminated in 1954 are presented. The book 
is divided into 4 parts each describing respectively : 
the acquisition of knowledge from films, effects of 
films on learning activities, techniques of evaluating 
instructional films, and the use and potential of teach- 
ing films. The analysis of various aspects of learn- 
ing from films if based on experimental data and 
their statistical treatment. The book is supplemented 
with illustrations, 2 appendices giving the results on 
the experimental evaluation of 2 films. 75 references. 

A. Manoil 

6837. Mendicino, Lorenzo. (Public Schools, 
Charleroi, Pa.) Mechanical reasoning and space 
perception: Native capacity or experience. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 335-338.—A study of 150 
pairs of tenth grade boys indicates that one school 
year in a vocational machine shop had no more effect 
on mechanical reasoning test scores than a similar 
period in nonvocational curriculums. Similarly, one 
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school year in a tenth grade mechanical drawing 
course had no more effect on space perception test 
than did a similar period in nonvocational curricu 
lums.—G. S. Speer. 

6838. Mukherjee, L. (U. Lucknow) Research 
note: An analysis of the degree of relationship 
between comprehension questions and mechanical 
aspects of English in Moray House English tests. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 28, 79.—Scores of 200 
ll-year-old pupils on the reading comprehension 
items of the English test were correlated with per- 
formance on items of the same test dealing with such 
mechanical aspects of English as grammar and spell- 
ing. Coefficients for the top third, bottom third, and 
whole group were .56, .25, and .74 respectively. No 
appreciable sex differences appeared in the mechanical 
aspects, although girls scored somewhat more poorly 
in comprehension in the top and middle groups, and 
better in the bottom group, than boys.—R. C. Strass 
burger. 

6839. Obonai, Torao. (Tokyo U. Education) 
The role of remote association in errors of adding 
simple numbers: Contributions to the study of 
psychophysiological induction, No. 61. Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 28, 328-335.—Problems in the addi- 
tion of single-digit numbers were presented to 279 
grade school children and their errors analyzed in 
terms of remoteness from the correct answers. The 
results, indicating that errors declined with remote 
ness, are interpreted as the consequence of facilita 
tion and inhibition in association. English summary 
—J. Lyons. 

6840. Reed, James C., & Pepper, Roger S. 
(Wayne U.) The interrelationship of vocabulary, 


comprehension and rate among disabled readers. 


J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 331-337.—3 studies were run 
with 100 Ss, each selected on the basis of scores on 
2 parts of Survey Section of the Triggs Diagnostic 
Reading Tests. In the first study the criterion scores 
were rate and comprehension; for the second study, 
rate and vocabulary ; and for the third, vocabulary and 
comprehensions. In each study the Ss were divided 
into 4 groups on the basis of their criterion scores 
high-high, low-low, high-low, and low-high (where 
high and low were detined as above the 80th and be 
low the 20th percentiles respectively using Wayne 
University norms). Group I was termed good read- 
ers; Group II, poor readers; and the other 2 groups 
were considered as having a reading disability. A 
2-way Analysis of Variance (4 cells) was used to 
analyze the variance of the dependent variable in each 
study. All 6 main effects were significant at the 5% 
level, but none of the 3 interactions were significant. 
—E. F. Gardner. 

6841. Robinson, Helen M. (U. Chicago) De- 
velopment of reading skills. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 
58, 269-274.—The author highlights certain trends 
in the teaching of reading skills in the elementary 
and high schools. She emphasizes reading readiness, 
visual discrimination, getting the meaning from the 
printed or written symbols, recognizing the words, 
use of structural analysis and context clues as aids 
to word recognition, rate of reading, and maintain- 
ing an interest in reading.—S. M. Amatora. 

6842. Sax, Gilbert, & Ottina, John R. (U. South- 
ern California) The arithmetic achievement of 
pupils differing in school experience. Calif. /. educ. 
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Res., 1958, 9, 15-19.—97 pupils in “progressive” and 
“conventional” arithmetic programs in grades 3 
through 8 were matched as to grade, IQ, CA, sex, 
and socioeconomic level and then tested for arith- 
metic meanings and fundamentals. “Significant dif- 
ferences were found between the two groups on... 
meanings at the seventh and eighth grades only... . 
Third and fourth grade pupils from ‘conventional’ 
schools made a significantly higher score on 
computation . . . than did the corresponding ‘progres- 
sive’ group. This difference was reduced to chance 
at the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades.”—-7T. LE. New- 
land, 

6843. Stone, Solomon. The contribution of in- 
telligence, interests, temperament and certain per- 
sonality variables to academic achievement in a 
physical science and mathematics curriculum. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 669-670.—Abstract. 

6844. Sukhovskaia, G. S. Ob avtomatizatsii 
umstvennykh deistvii. {On the automatization of 
mental actions.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4, 74-86.—The 
formation of spelling habits in fifth and sixth grade 
children is discussed. It is shown that purposive ef- 
fort on the part of the teacher or experimenter is 
necessary for developing in pupils an ability to make 
comprehensive and detailed grammatical analyses on 
the basis of the rules studied and for enabling them to 
master those concise methods which are necessary 
for the “functioning of an automatized mental ac- 
tion.” In the automatization process 3 main stages 
are distinguished, “characterized by various degrees 
of ability in performing the action and shortening its 
duration.”—/. D. London. 


6845. Wrigley, Jack. (Queen's U., Belfast) The 


factorial nature of ability in elementary mathe- 


matics. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 28, 61-78.— 
622 boys in secondary grammar and technical schools 
comprised the sample investigated. To this group 15 
tests were given. Factorial analysis demonstrated 
“general intellective capacity” as the most important 
single factor in success in mathematics. A clear 
mathematical group factor over and above the general 
factor was isolated, and this was separate from the 
number factor. Thus the separate branches of mathe- 
matics appeared to be linked together. In addition, 
verbal and spatial factors were identified. When the 
influence of general ability was eliminated, verbal 
ability had little connection with mathematical ability. 
Factor patterns were similar for the 2 types of schools. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 


(See also Abstracts 5314, 6098, 7038) 
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6846. Antonelli, Mildred Satinoff. Educational 
approach and pupil personality. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1958, 18, 650-651.—Abstract. 

6847. Bordis, Panos D. Attitudes toward dat- 
ing among the students of a Michigan high school. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 42, 274-277.—This is a study 
of students’ attitudes toward dating and related prac- 
tices, and attempts to determine the extent to which 
sex and age influence such attitudes. The sample 
consisted of 113 upperclassmen, ranging in age from 
16 to 21 years, 47 male and 66 female. The Ss’ re- 
sponses to a questionnaire were quantified by means 
of a 5-point scale ranging from least liberal to most 
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liberal in attitude. Some of the main conclusions 
were as follows: (a) variety of dating partners were 
favored by Ss, but intimacies were disapproved; (b) 
female students were significantly less liberal than 
males; and (c) both groups began dating about the 
same age of 14, and both believed that girls should 
start earlier than boys —M. Muth. 


6848. Dilley, Norman E. (U. Mississippi) Per- 
sonal values held by college students who enter a 
teacher education program. J. teach. Educ., 1957, 
8, 289-294.—An analysis of a paired comparison scale 
of 17 values given to 356 college freshmen and sopho- 
mores indicated that college students who enter a 
teacher education program value contacts with chil- 
dren and/or adolescents and opportunities to help 
other people.—E. M. Bower. 

6849. Grace, Harry A., & Booth, Nancy Lou. 
(California State Polytechnic Coll., San Luis Obispo) 
Is the “gifted” child a social isolate? Peabody J. 
Educ., 1958, 35, 195-196.—This study was based on 
the replies of 294 children in grades 1 through 6 in- 
clusive in an elementary school in California. Re- 
sults indicated twice as many unpopular children 
among the least gifted as among the most gifted. 22 
among the most gifted were of average popularity and 
only 4 among the least gifted. 8 of the most popular 
were also the most gifted and none were among the 
least gifted. The author concludes that the gifted 
child is not a social isolate within the first 6 grades 
of this urban school.—S. M. Amatora. 

6850. Hoyt, D. P., & Kennedy, Carroll E. (Kan- 
sas State Coll.) Interest and personality correlates 
of career-motivated and homemaking-motivated 
college women. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 44-49. 
—Data were obtained from 407 freshmen women on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule. Differences 
were obtained between career-oriented and homemak- 
ing-oriented groups on several scales in both tests. 
Tentative interpretations of the results are made.— 
M. M. Reece. 

6851. Jamuar, K. K. (Patna U.) Study habits 
and achievement. Psychol. Stud., Mysore, 1958, 3, 
37-42.—Study habits of 200 college students were 
found. The correlation between study habits and 
achievement was .51 (significant at .01 level).—U. 
Pareek. 

6852. Kapur, R. L. Emotional problems of mal- 
adjustment in school-going children. /. Educ. Psy- 
chol., Baroda, 1958, 15, 228-231.—A brief discussion 
of the effect of emotional disturbance on academic 
performance is offered. “While the growing-up- 
process of the child is quite loaded with traumatic 
experiences, the impact of socialization, cultural milieu 
and the parental attitudes, all go in the making of 
child’s personality. Emotional disturbances whose 
roots lie in the family setting interfere much with the 
progress at school.” 5-item bibliography.—D. Lebo. 


6853. Krishnan, B. (U. Mysore) Vocational 
and educational ambitions of high school students. 
Psychol. Siud., Mysore, 1958, 3, 43-52.—More than 
800 students were administered a questionnaire. The 
analysis of the results shows that: science is over- 
emphasized in choice, there is an inverse relationship 
between educational level of parents and discontinua- 
tion of studies by their children, the choice of subjects 
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is not determined by realistic approach and the ma- 
jority of students desire to enter government service. 

Pareek. 

6854. Palmer, John T. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Attitudes of fraternity and non-fraternity 
student groups on issues related to university life. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 28-32.—258 fraternity 
members and 247 nonfraternity housing unit men, 
involving all 4 undergraduate classes, were given 
attitude scales on 22 issues. Differences existing be- 
tween successive classes were greatest between fresh- 
men and seniors, and fewer differences were found 
among the affliated sample than among the non- 
athliated sample. The 2 freshmen groups differed on 
7 issues, and the 2 senior groups differed on 17 of 
the Drop-outs were not regarded 
as having affected the freshmen to senior changes.— 


T. E. Newland. 


6855. Rao, Leela. Interests in reading of news- 
papers and magazines of high school pupils in 
some English medium classes in Madras. /. psy- 
chol, Res., Pakistan, 1958, 2, 53-59.—“‘As far as news- 
paper reading is concerned, the general trend of 
pupils’ interests is similar both sexes, though 
minor sex differences are there. Magazines contain- 
ing short stories are popular to both sexes, though 
science sections are more attractive to boys and cross- 
word puzzles and women’s sections are more appeal- 
ing to girls.”"—U’. Pareek. 

6856. Roselius, Roland Henry. A study of the 
extra-curricular aspects of cultural assimilation on 
the college campus. /issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
2202-2203.—Abstract. 

6857. Scandrette, Onas C. (Wheaton Coll.) So- 
cial distance and degree of acquaintance. /. educ. 
Res., 1958, 51, 367-372.—A sample of ninth grade 
students was asked to rate each student in the ninth 
grade on an acquaintanceship scale and on a social 
distance scale. Information was obtained on 
objective avenues of contact between the rater and 
those rated. Degree of acquaintance as determined 
by rating or by avenues of contact was significantly 
related to choice of an individual as a desired friend 
on the social distance scale. To a lesser degree in- 
creased acquaintance as measured by number of con- 
tacts was associated with frequency of choice on all 
social distance categories —M. Murphy. 


6858. Sperry, Bessie; Staver, Nancy; Reiner, 
Beatrice S., & Ulrich, David. (Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Center, Boston, Mass.) Renunciation and 
denial in learning difficulties. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1958, 28, 98-111.—7 unaggressive, compliant 
boys with school difficulties are described as renun- 
ciating success. They have responded to a family 
pattern in which they can derive some dependent 
satisfactions from school failure. Although the fami- 
lies on the surface present a picture of success and 
stability, the parents have had to make many com- 
promises and sacrifices and have established a some- 
what masochistic pattern of relationships. Despite 
their best efforts, a combination of their own patterns 
and unfortunate events has persuaded one of their 
children that he can succeed only by failing. —R. E. 
Perl. 

6859. Zeaman, Jean Burgdorf. Some of the per- 
sonality attributes related to achievement in col- 
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lege: A comparison of men and women students. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 290-291.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5079, 5966, 5979, 6335, 
6468, 6865) 
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6860. Blackman, Leonard S. (Edward R. John- 
stone Training & Research Center, Bordentown, 
N. J.) A study of survey courses on the excep- 
tional child. Except. Child., 1958, 24, 194-197.— 
Information concerning the availability of survey 
courses, percentage of time devoted to each area of 
exceptionality and resources utilized in teaching was 
obtained from questionnaire replies of 24 colleges 
and universities offering graduate and/or under- 
graduate survey courses in the area of the exceptional 
child. Mental retardation received the greatest 
amount of course time allocation. Texts, journals, 
films and field trips employed in studying all areas 
of exceptionality are also listed.—B. W’. Camp. 

6861. Cline, John E., & Smith, David C. (De- 
corah, lowa) Providing for the mentally advanced. 
Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1958, 136(4), 31-32.—Aware of 
the problem of meeting more effectively the needs of 
mentally advanced students, the administrators of 
Decorah’s school system developed a plan that would 
add depth to each area in the curriculum. The plan 
is outlined in detail and an evaluation of the experi- 
mental period given.—S. M. Amatora. 

6862. Dressel, Paul L., & Grabow, John M. The 
gifted evaluate their high school experience. /:- 


cept. Child., 1958, 24, 394-396.—Questionnaires re- 
turned by 502 high school graduates judged as gifted 


by educators in their schools were analyzed to de- 
termine the reactions of these graduates to their high 
school experiences and post-high school educational 
experience. General satisfaction with extra-class ac- 
tivities was expressed. Except for reference to the 
challenge offered by a particular course or particular 
teacher, replies led the authors to concluded that “our 
most able students have not been fully challenged by 
their high school experiences."—B. W. Camp. 

6863. Harper, Louis E., & Wright, Benjamin. 
(U. Chicago) Dealing with emotional problems in 
the classroom. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 58, 316-325.— 
Instead of having the disturbed child drop out of 
school, emphasis is being placed on helping him to 
adjust. The authors discuss some considerations 
drawn from their experience at the University of 
Chicago Orthogenic School: the disturbed child, a 
fearful child; safety, satisfaction, and schoolwork; 
and concluding comments. The authors maintain that 
the application of the ideas presented can help form a 
basis on which a feeling of security in the child can 
be built and thus serve as a stepping stone to progress 
in school.—S. M. Amatora. 

6864. Hayashi, Shigemasa. (Hiroshima U.) 
Rdjiy6 chind kensa. [Intelligence test for the deaf 
children.| Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 5, 96-101.— 
Existing intelligence tests for deafs are surveyed. 
The writer, with a great deal of suggestion by the 
Nebraska test of learning aptitude, constructed a new 
individual test for the deaf. It consists of the follow 
ing 10 subtests: “Memory of colored objects, Bead 
string, Pictorial association, Pictorial analogy, Mem- 
ory of digits, Recognition of figures, Cube construc- 
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tion, Cube puzzle, Paper folding, and Completion of 
pictures.” The test-retest reliability was + .89 with 
a month interval, and the validity was + .60 to WISC 
in hearing children. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


6865. Johnson, Clarence J., & Ferreira, Joseph 
R. (Sacramento County Schools) School attitudes 
of children in special classes for mentally retarded. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 33-37.—199 children en- 
rolled in 16 special classes for the mentally retarded 
were individually interviewed. Among the numerous 
findings: 60% reflected a positive attitude toward the 
classes on the part of the parents, the child’s attitude 
tending to reflect that of his parents; those who re- 
ported disliking their last regular class like the 
special class, and vice versa; “age of initial placement 
and negative attitude toward special education were 
not found to be significantly related”; 60% reported 
the special class teacher as liked best ; 41% of the chil- 
dren reported they had been called names because 
they were in the special class (half of these by non- 
special class members); “the girls were more nega- 
tive toward special education than the boys”; and 
negative attitudes toward the special program ranged 
from 30% in one class to 90% in another.—T7. E. 
Newland, ' 

6866. Ketcham, Warren A. Growth patterns of 
gifted children. Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1957, 3, 188- 
197. 

6867. Magnifico, L. X. (U. Tennessee) Educa- 
tion for the exceptional child. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1958. ix, 371 p. $7.25.—Presented 
as “a survey of the field of the education for excep- 
tional children,” and “intended for advanced students, 
experienced teachers, and administrators,” the con- 
tent is organized into the following topics: the over- 
all problem, the problem of handicapped children, the 
problem of gifted, the need for educational specialists, 
special classes for the mentally retarded, special 
schools and custodial classes for the mentally handi- 
capped, the psychology of teaching the gifted, the 
psychology of teaching the socially handicapped, the 
psychology of teaching the physically handicapped, 
and the public school administrator and special edu- 
cation.—T. E. Newland. 

6868. Nason, Leslie J. Academic achievement 
of gifted high school students. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Univer. Southern California Press, 1958. 92 p.— 
Permanent record data, rating scales, and the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality were used to investigate 
“circumstances and conditions which influence some 
high school pupils of superior ability to a high level 
of academic achievement, while others of equal ability 
fail to realize proportionate accomplishment.” The 
population consisted of 237 participants in the “very 
superior pupil” program of the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia schools. The superior pupil’s concepts of him- 
self and his orientation toward the future were found 
to be closely related to his achievement. Low achieve- 
ment among pupils of superior intelligence was found 
to be associated with a lack of positive influences, 
rather than to the presence of negative influences. 
Although personal adjustment scores were found to 
be more satisfactory for the higher achievement 
groups, they were not a determining factor as to level 
of academic achievement. Patterns associated with 
low academic achievement were found to be numerous 
and varied.—R. A. Hagin. 
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6869. Schiffer, Mortimer. A therapeutic play 
group in a public school. Mental Hyg., NY, 1957, 
41, 185-193.—A specialized play group program for 
emotionally disturbed children in a public elementary 
school in New York City is described. The purpose 
of this play group is to supply some of the therapeutic 
needs of such children for emotional security and 
parental surrogates who can give some degree of love 
and understanding in a suitable environment.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

6870. Smith, Carol Cordes. (Board of Education, 
NYC) Using films in group guidance with emo- 
tionally disturbed socially maladjusted boys. F.r- 
cept. Child., 1958, 24, 205-209.—A project designed 
to explore the classroom use of selected mental health 
films in restructuring attitudes and influencing be- 
havior in emotionally disturbed and socially malad- 
justed boys was initiated in one of the day schools 
in New York City’s “600” program with a group of 
boys aged 11-13 with a median IQ of 85. Films 
were selected to include, initially, material with dra- 
matic, emotional content and varying degrees of ag- 
gressive, hostile behavior and, later, material increas- 
ingly emphasizing cooperation and consideration of 
others. Some of the reactions to each film and 
changes in attitudes and behavior are described along 
with some implications of the project for curriculum 
enrichment. An annotated list of the 10 films em- 
ployed in the project is included.—B. W. Camp. 

6871. Trow, William Clark. (U. Michigan) 
School programing for the intellectually superior. 
Education, 1958, 78, 430-433.—The author analyzes a 
number of problems inherent in program planning 
for the intellectually superior child. Numerous psy- 
chological problems are involved in adapting the 
school program to the superior child. Not the least 
of these is the difficulty in avoiding old mistakes 
when some scholars with nostalgic sentiment oppose. 
It may be difficult for the teacher to realize that the 
superior child may be brighter than he himself is, 
less mature but brighter.—S. M. Amatora. 

6872. Waggoner, G. R. (U. Kansas) The gifted 
student in the state university. J. higher Educ., 
1957, 28, 414-424, 467.—Information obtained through 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation shows 
that substantial numbers of gifted students are at- 
tending state universities. These are the students for 
whom the state universities are doing the least, and 
in consequence many gifted students never achieve 
the careers of which they are capable. A program to 
meet this need is outlined.—M. Murphy. 

6873. West, Jeff. (Dade County Public Schools, 
Miami, Fla.) Teaching the talented. Education, 
1958, 78, 434-438.—The author analyzes provisions in 
the Dade County Public Schools relative to enabling 
pupils with exceptional ability in any areas to achieve 
maximum development. Detailed analysis of the pro- 
gram is presented under general headings: enrich- 
ment, acceleration, and special grouping.—S. M. 
Amatora, 


(See also Abstracts 6189, 6549) 


EpUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6874. Adams, Arthur S. How shall one find his 
way? Educ. Rec., 1958, 39, 104-109.—In regard to 
the problem of articulation between colleges and 
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secondary schools effective counseling and 
guidance programs are necessary to prepare the stu- 
dent for college. This should not be the responsibility 
of guidance counselors only. The result should be 
the more satisfactory transition of the student in the 
light of his needs and aptitudes. lroning out of addi 
tional problems of cohesive administration and dis 
semination of information will facilitate the reason 
ible transfer of the student in the light of his dem- 
onstrated capacity.—HW’. HW’. Meissner. 


6875. Calia, Vincent F. (Boston U. Jr. Coll.) 
Counseling, confusion, and social theory. /. educ. 
Sociol., 1958, 31, 271-277.—The article illustrates the 
resulting confusion and inconsistencies prevalent in 
counseling ideology having a socially isolated con- 
ceptual scheme. The significance of 3 social theories 
in regard to a number of counseling concepts is con 
6 implications for counseling are analyzed 
VW. Amatora. 


more 


sidered 
and certain dangers pointed out.— S. 

6876. Carasello, Santo J. (Norwich High School, 
Norwich, N. Y.) Effectiveness of high school 
guidance services. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 323- 
325.—A study of 300 students one year after gradua- 
tion from high school compares those who were coun- 
seled only by a teacher-counselor in their senior year 
with those who were also counseled over a 3-year 
period by a guidance specialist. It is concluded that 
a guidance specialist more effectively meets the basic 
needs of high school students.—G. S. Speer 

6877. Carlson, Mabel B., & Sullenger, T. Earl. 
(U. Omaha) A study of certain areas in which 
high school youth desire counselling. /. educ. 
Sociol., 1958, 31, 179-182.—The purpose of this study 
was to discover as far as possible certain areas in 
which Omaha high school youth desire counselling. 
Some 2000 students in 4 secondary schools were con 
tacted. The author analyzes each area of the ques 
tionnaire in terms of percentages by which the stu- 
dents indicated their desire for counselling.—S. M 
Amatora 

6878. Cooley, William W. Attributes of poten- 
tial scientists. Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 28, 1-18.- 
Research studies designed to provide for the early 
identification of potential scientists through summary 
statements of general characteristics of scientists are 
misleading, and of little utility to educators. Possible 
new directions for research include such statistical 
techniques as multivariate analyses of test battery 
data, of the discriminant, regression, or factor type. 
Vocational choice must be viewed as a dynamic, de- 
velopmental, compromise process. <A_ suitable de- 
velopmental framework for organizing the results of 
previous research distinguishes between external and 
attribute variables, interacting and determining the 
compromise process. The stages of scientific develop- 
ment here identified correspond to the general pattern 
of school organization, and from stage to stage the 
potential scientist pool becomes smaller because of 
selection factors, failure to develop the necessary 
attributes, and negative vocational decisions.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

6879. de Lopategui, Miguelina N. Needs and 
problems of Puerto Rican high school students 
related to N variables. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 
18, 2197—2198.—Abstract. 

6880. Farber, Maurice L., & Bousfield, W. A. 
(U. Connecticut) College teaching as a profession. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


I. higher Educ., 1958, 29, 70-72.—Students were asked 
whether their reactions would be favorable or unm 
favorable if it were suggested that they prepare to be 
a college professor. 39% said favorable, 61% un- 
favorable. The most common reasons for favorable 
reactions were the pleasant duties among students, 
in a college atmosphere, etc. The most common rea- 
sons for the opposite reaction were low salary and 
questioning of adequacy for the intellectual demands 
of the profession.—™. Murphy. 


6881. Gustad, J. W., & Tuma, A. H. (U. Mary- 
land) The effects of different methods of test in- 
troduction and interpretation on client learning 
in counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 313-317. 
—Different methods of test introduction and of in- 
terpretation were followed during the counseling of 
58 college males seeking help with vocational choice. 
Pre- and postcounseling self-ratings concerning abili 
ties and interests were obtained. “The discrepancies 
noted were taken as measures of client status and 
learning.” No significant differences in methods were 
obtained. Other findings are discussed—M. M. 
Reece. 

6882. Hoyt, Kenneth B., & Loughary, John W. 
(Iowa State U.) Acquaintance with and use of 
referral sources by Iowa secondary school coun- 
selors. Personnel quid. J., 1958, 36, 388-391.—A 
questionnaire study of 118 school counselors employed 
in nonmetropolitan secondary schools indicates that 
these counselors are not well acquainted with avail- 
able referral sources and are not making very good 
use of them.—G. S. Speer. 


6883. Hulslander, S.C. (U. Michigan) Aspects 
of physical growth and evolution of occupational 
interests. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 610-615.— 
Occupational interest choices of 35 boys and 37 girls 
in high school were compared with growth in age 
units and developmental age obtained for the same 
group at 132 months of age. The data indicate that 
there is a significant relationship between their growth 
characteristics and the development of their occupa- 
tional interests. A number of sub-hypotheses are dis 
cussed, and several suggestions are offered for fur 
ther research.—G. S. Speer. 


6884. Kaback, Goldie Ruth. 


(City Coll., NYC) 
Guidance and counseling perspectives for hospital 


schools of nursing. New York: National League 
for Nursing, 1958. vi, 93 p. $2.00.—The purpose of 
a good guidance program in a school of nursing is to 
give opportunities for optimum physical, emotional, 
social, intellectual, and spiritual growth and develop- 
ment. Sources of information about a student are 
given by data on achievement, tests of general ability, 
information about previous opportunities, data on per- 
sonality, and health data. Contradictory pieces of 
evidence should receive careful evaluation. Tests, 
that are used, have to be valid; anecdotal records are 
of particular significance in faculty meetings and case 
conferences. Several examples of counseling practice 
are demonstrated including group activities. 74-item 
bibliography.—F’. Goldsmith. 

6885. Korobow, Alice Schuster. Counseling: 
An analysis of the predisposing variables. An 
inquiry into the personal and social elements re- 
lated to the acceptance of counseling. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 661-662.— Abstract. 
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6886. Latreille, S. Analyse locale du marché du 
travail et orientation professionnelle. [local an- 
alysis of the labor market and vocational guidance. | 
BINOP, 1958, 14, 21-27.—Theoretical and practical 
problems raised by research on the labor market and 
the state of the ecomomy are numerous. Few studies 
have been published concerning methodology. Coun- 
selors’ interest in economic problems differs from that 
of the professional economist or sociologist. Coun- 
selors are more concerned with specific problems in 
local areas, or small segments of the population. 
Analysis of data from the total population gives an 
idea of human needs which the economy and working 
population must satisfy. At the same time seasonal 
or other changes must be noted, as must regional, 
occupational, and sex differences affecting employ- 
ment and working conditions. Recognition by coun- 
selors of labor trends can be an aid in planning 
both employment and training opportunities —F. M. 
Douglass. 

6887. Lovell, K., & White, G. E. (U. London) 
Some influences affecting choice of subjects in 
school and training college. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1958, 28, 15-24.—Questionnaire and interview data 
from 102 male training college students, mean age of 
23 years, reveal the determinants in a choice of science 
or nonscience programs. Subjects enjoyed most, or 
followed most successfully in the later years of gram- 
mar school, are generally chosen. ‘There is some evi- 
dence of early influences in the significant association 
between the preferred subjects and the manifest inter- 
ests of the parents. Attitude toward arithmetic in the 
junior school, and success in this subject, are related 
to the study of science in college. The scientific and 
technological climate of the times does not appear to 
be of primary significance, although it may serve to 
reinforce tendencies already present.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

6888. Maury, H. Intervention de |l’orientation 
professionnelle dans les Cours Complémentaire. 
Function of vocational guidance in the Cours Com- 
plémentaire.] B/NOP, 1958, 14, 13-20.—The work 
in vocational guidance for pupils of the Cours Com- 
plémentaire (a shortened form of the modern sec- 
ondary curriculum) is described. This work was 
undertaken for several reasons: increasing numbers 
of students asking for assistance, a means of studying 
progress of students completing the course, avoidance 
of problems created by waiting too late for guidance. 
An attempt was made to correlate closely the giving of 
information and counseling. Each of these functions 
is described, and a summary of tests or other means of 
evaluation is given. School administration, students, 
and parents agree on the benefits of introducing guid- 
ance at this level —/’. M. Douglass. 

6889. Mueller, Kate Herner. (U. Indiana) 
Theory for campus discipline. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 302-309.—When students and faculty hold a 
specific offense to have the same degree of reprehensi- 
bility, the counselor’s problem for campus group 
morale will be minor. However, the greater the dis- 
crepancy between the 2 codes, the greater the danger 
to general morale.—G. S. Speer. 

6890. Neal, Ruth. (U. Florida) Counseling the 
off-campus woman student. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 342-343.—This brief discussion of a new 
position, counselor to off-campus women, indicates 
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that sufficient need exists to justify the program.— 
G. S. Speer. 

6891. Remstad, Robert, & Rothney, John W. M. 
(U. Wisconsin) Occupational classification and 
research results. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 465- 
472.—The 10th and 12th grade occupational prefer- 
ences of 322 boys, the occupations they eventually 
actually entered, and their parents occupations, are 
studied by means of 3 systems of occupational classifi- 
cation. It is concluded that the type of classification 
system used in occupational research can definitely 
alter the results of a study.—G. S. Speer. 

6892. Reynolds, Neil B. Job ranking on an 
ethics scale. Educ. Rec., 1958, 39, 192-193.—The 
educational relations staff of General Electric under- 
took an opinion survey of 1827 undergraduates on 20 
campuses. The surveys utilized a questionnaire deal- 
ing with college and postcollege situations. One ques- 
tion called for a ranking of 13 fields of work in the 
order of fewest concessions with personal beliefs. 
Responses represent the student’s ethical judgment of 
the field in terms of his own ethical standards. Rank- 
ing was consistent choosing college teaching and 
engineering in first positions and politics and labor 
organizing in the last. This may indicate the possi- 
bility of persuading more idealistic students to follow 
the teaching profession.—W. IV. Meissner. 

6893. Rudin, Stanley A. (Skidmore Coll.) Aca- 
demic anti-intellectualism as a problem in student 
counseling. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 18-23.—A 
resistance by the student to becoming involved with 
the intellectual activities of the class is regarded as 
an important variable needing further clarification 
and research. It is proposed as a recognizable syn- 
drome.—M. M. Reece. 

6894. Scarborough, Barron B., & Wright, J. C. 
(Florida State U.) The assessment of an educa- 
tional guidance clinic. /. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 283-286.—“‘When adjustments were made for dif- 
ferences in aptitude and previous achievement level 
. . . participation in the educational guidance clinic 
had no significant effect upon grade measures and 
completion of the college program.”—M. M. Reece. 

6895. Schour, Esther. Casework with parents 
in the school setting. Soc. Wk., 1958, 3, 68-75.— 
Discusses the handling of various situations that arise 
when parents of disturbed school children are coun- 
seled by school social workers.—G. Elias. 

6896. Weeks, J. S. (Eastern Michigan Coll.) 
Level of affect in the counseling responses of high 
school senior boys. J. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 4, 
297-303.—The intensity of feeling expressed by the 
client was measured by means of ratings. The raters 
listened to recorded interviews while following type- 
scripts of the interviews. A significant relationship 
was found between level of affect and talk-ratio units, 
indicating that the counselors were responding to the 
level of affect—M. M. Reece. 


EpUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


Anxiety in academic 


6897. Alpert, Richard. 
achievement situations: Its measurement and re- 


lation to aptitude. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 
643.—Abstract. 
6898. Arbuckle, Dugald S. 


education of the school counselor. /. 


(Boston U.) The 


counsel, 
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Psychol., 1958, 5, 58-62.—Problems concerning the 
nature of the training of school counselors are con 
sidered. Levels of counseling and the relationship to 
preparation, divergent disciplines in counseling, the 
need for research, and the relationship of personality 
traits and counseling are discussed.—M. M. Reece. 
6899, Battle, Haron J. (Public Schools, Gary, 
Ind.) Relation between personal values and scho- 
lastic achievement. J/. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 27-41. 
rhe general hypothesis investigated concerned the 
relationship between agreement of the value patterns 
of pupils and their teachers’ “ideal pupil” and grades 
given by the teacher. Values patterns were deter- 
mined from a Q sort of per cent values equally di 
vided among the following categories: economic, re- 
ligious, political, aesthetic, altruistic, social, hedonistic, 
physical, ethical, and theoretical. Pupils were 
matched on age, sex, and aptitude. Out of 24 pairs 
of high and low achievers, 22 high achievers corre 
lated more highly with the teacher's ideal. In 11 out 
of 12 pairs the high achiever’s value pattern correlated 
more highly with a composite value from 5 teachers. 
A Spearman Two-Factor Analysis showed teacher's 
and higher achievers to have higher loading than low 
achiever’s on the common factor.—E. F. Gardner. 
6900. Becker, Selwyn W., & Siegel, Sidney. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Utility of grades: Level 
of aspiration in a decision theory context. /. erp. 
Psychol., 1958, 55, 81-85.—Evidence is presented to 
support the assertion “that a person’s level of aspira- 
tion is associated with the least upper bound of the 
largest distance on his ordered metric scale of utility 
of various goals on an achievement scale. The goals 
studied were various possible midterm grades in an 
introductory statistics course, and the student-volun- 
teers’ ordered metric scales of these were determined 
in the course of their gambling with their instructor 
for a grade.”—J. Arbit. 


6901. Bendig, A. W. 


Compara- 
tive validity of empirical temperament test keys 
in predicting student achievement in psychology. 


(U. Pittsburgh ) 


J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 341-348.—Items of Gough's 
Hr and Taylor’s MAS scales were analyzed for pre- 
dicting achievement in introductory psychology. A 
new empirical key based on this analysis was found 
to be a better predictor of achievement in introductory 
psychology for another sample than the Hr scale. 
In other psychology courses, however, it was found to 
be a less valid predictor.—M. Murphy. 

6902. Carter, Harold D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The mechanics of study procedure. Calif. /. 
educ. Res., 1958, 9, 8-13.—The California Mechanics 
of Study Test was constructed and the 150 self-report 
items evaluated in terms of discriminating between 
200 high-achievers and 200 low-achievers in Grade X. 
rhe new tests yielded higher correlations with grade- 
point-average (.47 and .53) than did measures of 
attitudes toward study.—T. FE. Newland. 

6903. Chahbazi, Parviz. (Lake Erie Coll.) An- 
alysis of Cornell Orientation Inventory items on 
study habits and their relative value in prediction 
of college achievement. J. educ. Res., 1957, 51, 117- 
127.—The inventory is designed to supplement other 
means of predicting college achievement. Correlation 
of the study habits score on the inventory and first- 
term grade average was —.257, but it had low inter- 
correlations with other predictor variables. Item 
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analysis was undertaken to suggest means of improv- 
ing the instrument.—M. Murphy. 


6904. Clark, Selby G. (Brigham Young U.) The 
Rorschach and academic achievement. /ersonnel 
guid. J., 1958, 36, 339-341.—The addition of a mul- 
tiple choice group Rorschach test did not significantly 
improve the multiple correlation prediction of the 
ACE Psychological examination and the Purdue 
English Test.—G. S. Speer. 

6905. College Entrance Examination Board Col- 
lege Board score reports. Princeton, N. J.: Author, 
1958. 31 p. $.50.—“This booklet is addressed to sec- 
ondary school administrators, guidance officers and 
teachers.” It provides information relevant to the 
interpretation of College Board test scores. Data on 
the reliability of these tests are presented. A separate 
interpretive leaflet for use by students is provided.— 
R. Allen. 

6906. Drasgow, James. (U. Buffalo) Psycho- 
logical-test construction applied to final exams. 
J. higher Educ., 1958, 29, 46-47.—Do marks of stu- 
dents on final examinations differ significantly from 
marks obtained on quizzes during the term? A study 
of marks in social science, natural science, and hu- 
manities showed no significant difference. Contin- 
gency coefficients varied from .80 to .89, as high as the 
reliability coefficients of many psychological tests.— 
M. Murphy. 

6907. Educational Testing Service. Selecting an 
achievement test: Principles and procedures. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Author, 1958. 32 p.—This 
free pamphlet, which was prepared by Martin R. Katz, 
is designed to assist educators in the selection, use, 
and interpretation of achievement tests. The basic 
concepts of validity, reliability, and norms are re- 
viewed in the first part. The second part points out 
that tests are to be used in relation to the school 
population studied, the curriculum, the over-all pur- 
poses of the testing, and the utilization of the test 
scores. An appendix lists the addresses of 23 test 
publishers.—S. O. Roberts. 

6908. Feinberg, Henry, & Moscovitch, Edward. 
(Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Detroit, 
Mich.) Achievement on the Stanford Achievement 
Test of children in difficult own home situations 
compared with children placed out of the home. 
J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 67-80.—The Ss were children 
from the following 4 groups: living at home but re- 
ferred to a guidance agency, in home for socially 
maladjusted, foster home, and orphan home. A pre- 
vious study dealt with comparisons of the last 3 
groups on the Stanford Achievement Test; in the 
study they are compared with the 113 children of the 
normal home group. Average subtest scores and 
inter-subtest correlations for the 4 groups are pre- 
sented and compared. In addition, several brief case 
studies of Ss from the normal home group are given. 
—E. F. Gardner. 

6909. Fels, William C. Articulation between 
school and college. Educ. Rec., 1958, 39, 110-112.— 
Before 1900 “there was a close, if not an exact, rela- 
tionship between school and college programs.” This 
articulation was disrupted by the broadening of sec- 
ondary education. Resulting reforms led to the estab- 
lishment of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The development of IQ tests, classification tests, and 
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scholastic aptitude tests demonstrated that aptitude 
correlated higher with college grades than any pattern 
of preparation. This was misinterpreted to mean that 
preparation did not matter. Under stimulus from the 
Ford Foundation, study has begun of advanced place- 
ment programs placing more emphasis on improved 
curricula in secondary schools.—lW. W. Meissner. 


6910. Fink, Joseph. (RAND Corp.) Collecting 
and quantifying social participation information. 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 417-419.—From a ques- 
tionnaire study of 1221 college freshmen, judges 
created a weighted scale for organizational participa- 
tion. The numerical score was found to be signifi- 
cantly related to other measures of achievement and 
adjustment.—G. S. Speer. 


6911. Gebhart, G. Gary, & Hoyt, Donald P. 
(Kansas State Coll.) Personality needs of under- 
and overachieving freshmen. J. appl. Psychol., 
1958, 42, 125-128.—240 freshmen classified into 12 
groups (over- vs. underachievement; high, average, 
or low ability; engineering, arts, or sciences) were 
compared on the Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule. Significant differences were found for each 
classification dimension.—P. Ash. 


6912. Gee, Helen H., & Nourse, E. Shepley. 
(Eds.) Problems in medical student selection: 
Report of first national meeting of Continuing 
Group on Student Evaluation. Evanston, Ill.: Ass. 
Amer. Medical Colleges, 1958. iii, 60.—The follow- 
ing original papers are included: ‘The Improvements 
of Selection by Means of Research with Psychological 
Tests” (W. W. Morris), “Further Development of 
the Medical College Admission Test” (Dora E. 
Damrin), “Validity Coefficient, Grades, and Test 
Scores” (Helen H. Gee). A summary of the group 
discussions is included, with list of participants.— 
J. T. Cowles. 

6913. Grant, Donald L., & Caplan, Nathan. 
(Western Reserve U.) Studies in the reliability of 
the short-answer essay examination. J. educ. Res., 
1957, 51, 109-116.—An examination of 40 items, 20 
classified as factual and 20 as comprehension items, 
was independently scored by 2 scorers using a 2, 1, or 
0 score for each question. Reliability was higher for 
the factual questions, but satisfactory for the com- 
prehension items as well—M. Murphy. 

6914. Habel, Elmer A. (Pensacola Junior Coll.) 
Implications arising out of students’ errors. /. 
higher Educ., 1958, 29, 81-88.—The Mathematics 
Power Test devised by the author is described. It 
avoids the usual multipie-choice form, emphasizes abil- 
ity to follow directions, corresponds as nearly as pos- 
sible to real situations in mathematics, and is a power 
rather than a timed test to avoid penalizing the con- 
siderate and the methodical.—M. Murphy. 


6915. Hall, Olive A. (UCLA) An evaluation 
of achievement in social and family relationships. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 204—208.—Pre- and post- 
test results on 177 students taking a family relations 
course and on 56 not taking such a course are re- 
ported. A significant difference is reported between 
the final test scores of the 2 groups. Greatest gain 
between pre- and posttest scores obtained in schools 
having pupils whose “intelligence quotients were low. 
. .. The children of fathers employed in the profes- 
sional or managerial occupations tended to score 
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higher than did” those of fathers otherwise employed. 
—T.E. Newland. 

6916. Hountras, Peter Timothy. (U. Michigan) 
The relationship between student load and achieve- 
ment. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 355-360.—Analysis of 
the work of foreign students in the Graduate School 
of the University of Michigan indicated that a heavy 
schedule was not the major reason for their academic 
difficulties. The weaker students, in fact, attempted 
and earned fewer hours, particularly during the early 
terms of their residence.—M. Murphy. 

6917. Jensen, Vern H. (Brigham Young U.) 
Influence of personality traits on academic success. 
Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 497-500.—By means of 
ACE scores and grades 458 college freshmen were 
grouped as achieving and nonachieving students of 
low scholastic ability, and achieving and nonachieving 
students of high scholastic ability. The groups were 
compared in terms of MMPI mean scores. It is 
concluded that students of low scholastic ability are 
at a disadvantage in nonintellectual areas of college 
life. Gifted students have fewer adjustment problems 
than other students.—G. S. Speer. 


6918. Jensen, Vern H., & Clark, Monroe H. 
(Brigham Young U.) A prediction study of Co- 
operative English Test scores. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 635-636.—The total score of the Cooperative 
English Test and the mechanics of expression score 
correlated highly with first vear college grades. Read- 
ing comprehension and effectiveness of expression 
scores did not appear to contribute substantially to 
prediction.—G. S. Speer. 

6919. Kausler, D. H., & Little, N. D. (U. 
Arkansas) The BIS Dependency Scale and grades 
in psychology courses. /. counsel. Psychol., 1957, 
4, 322-323.—Dependency scores were found to be sig- 
nificantly related to achievement. The relationship is 
curvilinear.—M. M. Reece. 

6920. Klett, Shirley Louise. The Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule and academic achieve- 
ment. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1490-1491.— 
Abstract. 

6921. Leton, Donald A. (UCLA) Analysis of 
high school General Educational Development 
Test scores. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1957, 8, 214—-218.— 
The GED part and total scores of 612 persons taking 
the test or having their test scores sent in to the 
Veterans’ Training Service for the St. Paul, Minn., 
public schools were found to differ significantly from 
the high school norms for the test of effectiveness of 
expression, and of readings in the natural sciences. 
The former were significantly lower and the latter 
significantly higher than the average for the battery. 
Implications regarding interpretation of non-high 
school scores and regarding the secondary curriculum 
and guidance are indicated.—7T. E. Newland. 

6922. North, R. D. Report forms for making 
graphical summaries of the results of aptitude 
and achievement tests used in the bureau program. 
Educ. rec. Bull., 1958, No. 71. 59-64.—The author 
illustrates and discusses recommended graphical score 
summaries for records on individual pupils and 
touches briefly on problems of score profile interpreta- 
tion.—H. H. Gee. 

6923. North, Robert D. The inte 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 


retation of 
est 1Q’s in 
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relation to Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ’s, ACE scores, 
and independent school norms. Educ. rec. Bull., 
1958, No. 71. 47-54.—Scores based on Otis tests 
administered to pupils in Grades 4-12 are compared 
with the Kuhlmann-Anderson and ACE. 
lhe number of pupils per grade ranged from 156 to 
257. Correlations between the Otis and the other 2 
tests range from .74 to .85. Otis scores tend to run 
lower than scores on the other instruments. ‘“Con- 
sideration of the relatively low ceilings of the Otis 
tests led to the inference that these tests have rather 
limited usefulness with pupils of very superior abil- 
ity.” Tables are provided giving Kuhlmann-Ander 
son and ACE scores equivalent to the Otis scores in 
Grades 4-12.—H. H. Gee. 

6924. Schachoy, G. R. (Rome State School, Rome, 
N. Y.) A study of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test results of educable girls in residence at the 
Rome State School. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1958, 62, 
622-624.—The present paper is part of a larger study 
dealing with the degree to which all educable children 
at the Rome State School show differences in ac- 
ademic achievement and the degree to which these 
differences are related to their clinical classification. 

I’. M. Staudt. 

6925. Smith, Kendon. (U. North Carolina) An 
investigation of the use of “double-choice” items 
in testing achievement. /. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 387- 
389,.—Experimentation with double-choice con- 
trasted with conventional multiple-choice items is de- 
scribed. Tests constructed of such items are preferred 
by students, are much more easily written, and have 
satisfactory reliability —M. Murphy. 

6926. Sopchak, Andrew L. (Memorial Center 
for Cancer and Allied Disease, NYC) Prediction 
of college performance by commonly used tests. 
/. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 194-197.—Compared with 
the usual single predictive measures of college GPA, 
single Rorschach variables predict academic perform 
ance poorly. Only M had, for 356 freshmen, a very 
significant (.24) tetrachoric correlation—L. RB. 
Heathers. 


6927. Spaulding, Geraldine. 


scores on 


as 


A preliminary re- 
port on the reliability of the revised edition of the 


Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. duc. rec. Bull., 
1958, No. 71. 55-56.—Spearman-Brown reliabilities 
of 3 earlier forms of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
lest are compared with 3 revised forms of the test 
constructed by reducing the number of items per form 
from 135 verbal items to 90 and from 65 to 70 numer- 
ical items to 50. Each form was administered to from 
188 to 200 pupils, all drawn from the eighth grade. 
rhe reliabilities of the new test forms in general 
maintain the same levels as the older forms.—H. H. 
Gee. 

6928. Trapp, E. Philip, & Kausler, Donald H. 
(U. Arkansas) Test anxiety level and goal-setting 
behavior. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 31-34.—In 
a study dealing with high and low anxiety groups 
and goal-setting behavior, among the findings was the 
result that the low anxiety group among an S popula- 
tion of college students expressed higher goal-setting 
behavior than those Ss revealing high anxiety.—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

6929. Traxler, Arthur E. Further note on the 
reliability of the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
tests with independent school pupils. /dic. rec. 
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Bull., 1958, No. 71. 57-58.—The Lorge-Thorndike 
tests were administered to pupils in kindergarten 
through grade 3 and grades 5 through grade 8, the 
number per grade ranging from 20 to 47. “In sum- 
mary, these small studies offer some evidence that 
reasonably reliable measurement of the intelligence of 
independent school pupils may be obtained from the 
Lorge-Thorndike tests through the use of Level 1 in 
the kindergarten, Level 3 in grades 3-5, either Level 
3 or Level 4 in grade 6, and Level 4 in grades 7 and 8. 
rhe reliability of Level 2 for independent school 
pupils in grades 2 and 3 remains in serious doubt.”— 


H. H. Gee. 


6930. Traxler, Arthur E., Hayes, Eleanor, et al. 
Summary of test results. Educ. rec. Bull., 1958, 
No. 71. 1-46.—Distributions and brief summary 
comments present the results of administering various 
forms of the following tests to pupils in 317 inde- 
pendent grade and secondary schools: American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, Secondary 
Education Board Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
Gates Primary Reading Tests, Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Survey Section, Traxler Silent Reading Test, 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Stanford Achievement 
Tests, Lincoln Intermediate Spelling Tests, Harrison 
Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles, Cooperative Col 
lege Ability Test, Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, 
and Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests. The 
statistical results, based on a total of 91,180 tests, are 
reported in 41 tables of score distributions, generally 
broken down by school grade, accompanied by easy 
to-decipher indications of median scores. Many of 
the tables include comparative information about 
public school norms and independent school medians 
obtained in past years. The authors conclude that 
their results in general “indicate a trend toward 
higher capacity for school learning and some improve- 
ment in reading and spelling ability among inde- 
pendent school pupils.”"—H. H. Gee. 

6931. Tuddenham, Read D., Davis, Louis; Davi- 
son, Leslie, & Schindler, Richard. (U. California) 
An experimental group version for school children 
of the progressive matrices. /. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 30. 

6932. Tyler, Louise L. (Chicago Teachers Coll.) 
Brief notes for an advanced level test in education. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 383-386.—Specifications for 
such a test include 2 areas: content and behavior. As 
an example specifications related to “behavioral as 
pects of the individual learner” are outlined.—M. 
Murphy. 

6933. Valin, E. Sélection des candidats a l’école 
supérieure des géometriques et topographes. [Se- 
lection of candidates for the advanced school of 
geometry and topography.]| B/NOP, 1958, 14, 5-12. 
—High rate of attrition in advanced school suggests 
the need for equitable means of choosing students for 
the few available places. The problem points up the 
general problem of using tests for prognostic pur- 
poses. Tests used have included group tests of general 
aptitude and specific achievement drawn from philos- 
ophy and science, speed tests of visualization and 
space perception, and general culture tests covering 
broad areas. The use of tests is evaluated against the 
criteria of academic success at the end of the first and 
second years. Tests of this type are useful even in a 
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highly selected population. It is recognized, however, 
that many factors affect their validity. There would 
be less error if, in addition to group test, each can- 
didate were examined individually. These examina- 
tions might also provide a basis for individualizing 
instruction.—F’. M. Douglass. 

6934. Vinegard, Edwin E. (Panhandle Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical Coll.) A longitudinal study of 
the relationship of Differential Aptitude Test 
scores with college success. /ersonnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 413-416.—A study of 2 groups of high 
school students indicates that scores on the DAT, 
obtained at the high school freshman level, are signifi- 
cantly related to subsequent college grades. Sex dit- 
ferences and differential test patterns are discussed. 

-G. S. Speer. 

6935. West, Doral N. (U. North Dakota) Re- 
ducing chance in test selection. Personnel guid. J., 
1958, 36, 420-421.—The Kent EGY and the vocab- 
ulary section of the Gates Reading Survey should be 
used as screening devices, with the initial interview, 
for more objective planning of individual testing pro- 
grams.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also Abstracts 5077, 5133, 6042, 6264, 6856) 
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6936. Bartky, John A. (Stanford U.) The na- 
ture of teaching method. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 58, 
199-203.—Throughout the history of education, theory 
and practice have defined varying roles for the teacher 
in interaction with pupils. The teacher may be direc- 
tive, may adopt a permissive attitude, or a laissez faire 
policy. The author analyzes each of these methods in 
considerable detail and quotes personal experiences. 
He concludes that direction, permissiveness, and lais- 
sez faire, are all portions of the same continuum. 
There are as many possible educational approaches 
as there are points on the continuum. Each has its 
own unique uses and the adequate teacher employs all. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


6937. Burroughs, G. E. R. (U. 


Birmingham ) 
A study of interview in the selection of students 


for teacher training. rit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958, 
28, 37-46.—Candidates for admission to a one-year 
post-graduate course in education were interviewed by 
small panels of lecturers from the department, and 
rated on 15 items. Analysis revealed 3 factors: a 
factor based on the appearance and manner of the 
candidate, a factor based on judgments of his intel- 
lectual maturity and ability to express himself, a factor 
based on several personality traits judged important 
to teaching. When correlated with subsequent teach- 
ing marks, it appeared that the first 2 factors were 
most predictive of teaching ability —R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

6938. Chesarek, Eleanor. (Western Washington 
Coll.) Specialists: Findings concerning their em- 
ployment and ways of thinking. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1957, 8, 209-213.—Questionnaire replies returned by 
46 California elementary school districts and by 31 
extra-California school districts indicated music spe- 
cialists significantly the most commonly employed in 
both samplings, with 21 different specialists listed in 
9 different curricular areas. Both groups regarded 
“the position of school psychologist as the top need in 
the future employment of specialists.” In regard to 
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the ways in which such specialists worked or could 
work with other school personnel, the California 
group gave first place to workshops for teachers, 
while the non-California group gave preference to 
“combination direct work with children in the class- 
room and group work with teachers.”"—7. FE. New- 
land. 

6939. Gage, N. L. (VU. Illinois) Explorations 
in teachers’ perceptions of pupils. /. teach. Educ., 
1958, 9, 97-101.—A report of a number of studies on 
teacher perceptions of pupils is reviewed. On the 
basis of a number of studies, the correlations between 
the accuracy of teacher perceptions of pupils and pupil 
ratings of teacher effectiveness were not significantly 
different from zero. “If one is willing to attribute 
validity to our measures of accuracy as indices of the 
teachers’ understanding of pupils and to our pupil 
ratings as indices of teacher behavior, it appears that 
‘understanding,’ is unrelated to effectiveness.”"—:. M. 
Bower. 

6940. Gronlund, Norman E., & Whitney, Algard 
P. (UL. Illinois) The relation between teachers’ 
judgments of pupils’ sociometric status and intel- 
ligence. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 58, 264-268.—26 fourth- 
grade classrooms in Springfield, Illinois, averaging 30 
pupils each, a total of 396 boys and 381 girls were in- 
cluded in the study. Teachers were requested to make 
judgments of the sociometric status and intelligence 
of their pupils. Pupils were asked to choose 5 class- 
mates for seating companions. ‘Teachers ranked 
pupils as they thought classmates were accepted. 
Analysis of data are presented and results are dis- 
cussed.—S. M. Amatora. 

6941. Heikkinen, Vainéd. Comments on the de- 
velopment of teachers-in-training. nn. Acad. Sci. 
fenn., Ser. B., 1957, 112, 73 p.—This study is con- 
nected with, and forms a part of, a research project 
which involved a many-sided investigation of potential 
teachers in Finland; and a follow-up study of those 
admitted, through the training period and up to the 
first years in service. A positive correlation (+ .76) 
was noted between the scores on the MTAI and the 
measure of general ability in teaching. Attitude tests, 
it was found, are not capable in their present form of 
development of effecting adequate discrimination 
among potential teachers. Marks given in practice 
teaching frequently bear a low correlation to actual 
success in service. In considering the admission of 
potential teachers to training institutions the estab- 
lishing of “minimum requirements” should be con- 
sidered carefully, and the cases on the lower end of the 
rating scale should be made the subject of particular 
investigation as important special cases.—P. D. Leedy. 

6942. Hirning, L. Clovis. (Columbia U.) Func- 
tions of a school psychiatrist. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1958, 59, 211-224.—The qualifications and functions 
of a school psychiatrist are suggested. The emphasis 
should be on prevention.—H. K. Moore. 

6943. Lennon, L. J. (U. Scranton) How do we 
select teachers at the local level. /. teach. Educ., 
1958, 9, 51-53.—Application blanks with photographs, 
personal interviews, and oral and written examina- 
tions are most frequently used as techniques of teacher 
selection. “Written tests of a psychological nature 
are regarded as being of considerable value but cannot 
replace the interview, conference and credential de- 
vices to measure those intangibles of personality which 
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are believed to be so important in teaching pro- 


ficiency.” i. M. Bower. 


6944. Levin, Harry; Hilton, Thomas L., & Leid- 
erman, Gloria F. (Cornell U.) Studies of teacher 
behavior. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 26, 81-91.—8 major 
studies of the Harvard Teacher Education Research 
Project are summarized. The studies reported are as 
follows: Relation of the Behavior of Teachers to the 
Productive Behavior of their Pupils, Prediction of 
tehavior of Student Teachers, Authori- 
tarianism in Teaching, Influence of Alternatives on 
Problem Solving, Ego-Involvement in Teaching, In- 
terests of Teachers, Factors Related to Withdrawal 
from ‘Teaching, and Differences between Student 
Elementary and Secondary School Teachers. The 8 
related studies out of evaluations of teacher 
training programs. A major area explored was the 
evaluation of teaching effectiveness.—. F. Gardner. 

6945. McKeachie, W. J., & Solomon, Daniel. 
(U. Michigan) Student ratings of instructors: A 
validity study. J. educ. Res., 1958, 51, 379-382.— 
Instructors in a multisection course in introductory 
psychology were rated by their students. This rank- 
ing was correlated with their rank in number of stu- 
advanced courses. Data for 5 
for 2 semesters significant 


Classroom 


grew 


dents going on to 
semesters were studied; 
correlations were found.—M. Murphy. 

6946. Maves, Harold J. (Public Schools, Rich- 
mond, Calif.) Contrasting levels of performance 
in parent-teacher conferences. Elem. sch. J., 1958, 
58, 219-224.—When criticisms of parent-teacher con- 
ferences are based on the characteristics of confer- 


ences representing low-level performance, it is clear 


that the criticisms are justified. The lack of com- 
munication between the participants and the failure of 
common planning for the child are apparent. The 
author discusses : establishment of rapport, domination 
in low-level conferences, use of illustrations and plans 
for future development, and use of commendation.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

6947. Moray, Joseph. (Bay School, San Lorenzo, 
Calif.) Pupil-teacher conferences. Elem. sch. J., 
1958, 58, 335-336.—Parent-teacher conferences are 
used in many school districts to replace or augment 
report cards. The author discusses: light on spelling 
and subtraction, a look at doubts and distractions, and 
setting a conference schedule-—S. M. Amatora. 

6948. Miiller-Bek, Hans. Das Berufsmilieu des 
Volksschullehrers. [Jhe working milieu of the 
folkschool teacher.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958, 12, 50-62. 

-School teaching tends to attract neurotics and to 
bring out neurotic characteristics. The elementary 
teacher must act as a suppressor of feelings, he lacks 
the satisfaction of turning out a well-defined product, 
and he must judge his students according to fractional 
accomplishments rather than as integrated, whole 
persons. Freud's findings suggest the possibility of 
a new kind of teacher-student relationship, if the 
“Kafka’s Castle” of authorities and requirements 
around the teacher-pupil relationship can ever be 
penetrated.—E. W’. Eng. 

6949, Peterson, Carl H. (Athol, Mass.) Seven 
keys to evaluating teacher competence. Amer. Sch. 
Bd. J., 1958, 136(5), 34-36.—A specific and detailed 
definition of 7 essential criteria for evaluation in the 
7 basic areas include: preparation and planning, 
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recognition and provision for individual differences, 
motivation, exhibition of command of subject matter, 
teaching techniques, classroom control, and classroom 
atmosphere. Sample questions used in the study are 
also included.—S. M. Amatora. 

6950. Seymour, Harold. Call me doctor! Fduc. 
Rec., 1958, 39, 230-234.—The American custom of 
addressing only possessors of the MD degree as 
“Doctor” results in devaluation of the PhD degree. 
The practice of handing out honorary doctorates “like 
lollipops or balloons is a form of academic prostitution 
which cheapens the PhD and hence the legitimate 
title ‘Doctor.’. . . Those who are doctors and teach- 
ers and PhD’s combined should take at least as much 
pride in their title as do physicians.”"—l’. IW’. 
Veissner. 

6951. Sorenson, A. Garth. (UCLA) Toward a 
rationale for teacher selection. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1958, 9, 3-7.—Such a rationale can be derived in 
terms of educational philosophy, a concept of the 
nature of the teacher’s job, and research evidence on 
how to teach. Assumptions relating to these are 
explored and implications regarding selection of 
teacher-trainees are suggested.—T. E. Newland. 

6952. Stern, George G., & Masling, Joseph M. 
(Syracuse U.) Unconscious factors in career 
motivation for teaching. Syracuse, New York: 
Syracuse Univer. Psychological Research Center, 
1958. 124 p—This report describes the develop- 
ment of 3 new “instruments for assessing unconscious 
factors in career motivation among teachers.” These 
instruments are deemed “adequate for use in an in- 
vestigation of the relationship between such factors 
and various aspects of the elementary school teaching 
process.” —R. Allen. 


(See also Abstracts 6880, 6905) 
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6953. DeBrisson, A., & Legrand, P. Motivations 
du personnel navigant. | Motivations of flight per- 
sonnel.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 175-176.—A 
biographical questionnaire given to 500 student pilots 
indicates that many were motivated by desires to fly, 
to be in the military, to hunt, and to take risks. 
According to a factor analysis, the findings could be 
accounted for by 3 factors: aeronautical aptitude and 
motivation, a “hero complex,’ and _ sociocultural 
milieu.—W. W. Wattenberg. 

6954. Delys, L. Une approche particuliére de 
l’analyse de la fonction de sous-officier. [A special 
approach to the analysis of noncommissioned officers’ 
functions.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 167-173.— 
11 group discussions were held with Belgian unit 
commanders from which were derived a list of 50 
behavior items. These were rated as to importance by 
14 school commanders, 17 heads of instruction centers, 
and 265 unit commanders. The items were organized 
into 12 structures. Although it was almost impossible 
to define qualities which would enable a noncommis- 
sioned officer to change easily from one arm of service 
to another, it was possible to sketch a functional 
portrait in terms of motivation, general abilities, and 
specific training —W’. W.. Wattenberg. 

6955. Fokkema, S. D. Un systéme de points de 
linteraction de groupes dans un programme d’éval- 
uation des officers. [A system for grading group 
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interaction in an evaluation program for officers. | 
Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 177-185.—A modification 
of Bales’ system was used in observing 87 men; one 
observer examined 6 groups totaling 47; another, 5 
groups, totaling 40. Scoring was based on frequency 
tables, and correlatiomrs were obtained for the several 
variables on four tasks. General objective results as 
to individual leadership and efficiency showed psycho- 
logical significance; those on sociability were uncer- 
tain. The necessity of using different group tasks 
became clear.—H’. W’. Wattenberg. 

6956. Gustafson, Herbert W. Research and 
methods of evaluating maintenance proficiency. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1958. 
No. 58-6. vii, 9 p.—Exploratory steps were under- 
taken to better the measurement of the performance 
of maintenance personnel by improving testing pro- 
cedures and use of information derived from records 
of job performance. Steps taken were preparation of 
a guidebook on maintenance-performance evaluation, 
statistical re-analyses of proficiency test data, develop- 
ment of 2 projection devices for use in training 
troubleshooters, and study of effects of variations in 
performance-testing procedures.—L. W. Cozan, 

6957. King, Gerald F. (Michigan State U.) The 
age characteristics of Michigan drivers. East 
Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State Univer., 1958. 12 p. 
—A random sample of the 4,000,000 license applica- 
tions in the Michigan Central Driver License File 
resulted in an age distribution ranging from 14 years 
to 92 years with 57% of the sample between the ages 
of 20 years and 44 years. A comparison of this age 
distribution with that of lowa and the United States 
shows close agreement.—S. Y udin. 

6958. Miller, Robert B., & Slebodnick, Edward 
B. Research for experimental investigations of 
transferable skills in electronic maintenance. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1958, 
No. 58-2. iv, 21 p.—Laboratory-controlled situations 
showed that special training in generalized electronic 
maintenance skills may lead to positive transfer in 
excess of that obtained from training in specific 
maintenance skills. General conclusion was that elec- 
tronic troubleshooting should be taught in a form of 
general strategy based on a series of principles for 
making efficient checks leading to the fault location.— 
L. W. Cozan. 

6959. Nickels, James B., & Renzaglia, Guy A. 
(U. Missouri) Some additional data on the rela- 
tionships between expressed and measured values. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 99-104.—"Through the 
administration of the revised Study of Values and 
two self-rating sheets (one using definitions of the 
six Study of Values scales, the other utilizing related 
occupational titles), data on 76 Ss were obtained and 
analyzed for relationships |between expressed and 
measured values}. On the basis of group and most 
intra-individual correlations, Ss seem to have a rela- 
tively significant awareness of their measured values. 
Nevertheless, individuals vary considerably in the 
similarity between their expressed and measured 
values—from near perfect correspondence to complete 
reversal.”—P. Ash. 

6960. Peters, G. A., & Lees, M. Better incen- 
tives for scientific personnel. Personnel, 1958, 34, 
59-62.—""Though it is a matter of dispute whether 
high morale and job satisfaction are actually con- 
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ducive to high productivity, the findings of this study 
would seem to indicate that a better incentive system 
could materially assist in improving the performance 
of research scientists. Since monetary inducements 
alone were not found sufficient to guarantee high pro- 
duction among the scientists surveyed, more effective 
use of other incentives is indicated... M. Staudt. 

6961. Yoder, Dale; Heneman, H. G., Jr., Turn- 
bull, John G., & Stone, C. Harold. Handbook of 
personnel management and labor relations. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. v.p. $12.50.—The prob- 
lems of handling the major functions of personnel and 
labor relations are dealt with by combining theoretical, 
technical, and practical material. There are 25 chap- 
ters, each paged separately. Topics include selection, 
placement, training, communications, morale, job rat- 
ing, health and safety, record keeping, and industrial 
relations research. Problems arising in the various 
areas are analyzed and how-to-do-it solutions are 
presented. There are references to original source 
material, but the writing is in simple terms in an 
attempt to give quick answers to the problems of prac- 
tical manpower management.—C. G. Browne. 


(See also Abstract 5917) 
SELEcTION & PLACEMENT 


6962. Adams, Jack A. (USAF Personnel & Train- 
ing Research Center, Randolph AFB, Tex.) Some 
considerations in the design and use of dynamic 
flight simulators. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-51. v, 25 p.—Certain 


present-day, whole-task and part-task simulators are 
examined in relation to stated proficiency measure- 
The experimental litera- 


ment and training criteria. 
ture on transfer of training is surveyed and related to 
fidelity-of-simulation problems.—R. V’. Hamilton. 

6963. Auclair, Giles Armand. A personal his- 
tory inventory for the selection of newspaper 
retail advertising salesmen. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2196.—Abstract. 

6964. Austin, J. Dean, & Holloway, Robert G. 
Operational feasibility tryout of the experience 
record, form x-4. USAF Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-32. v, 9 p.—4 
groups of approximately 1000 male airmen each were 
used to evaluate the efficiency in processing time of 
this device for identification of trained specialists in 
the selection and classification program. 2 groups 
were given this experience record prior to the classi- 
fication interview, the third group was given only a 
biographical questionnaire, and the fourth group was 
given only the classification interview. It was con- 
cluded that this experience record could be used 
effectively in an all-out mobilization when a classifi- 
cation interview would be infeasible. However, its 
use is inefficient in conjunction with the interview, as 
in the operational conditions in existence when this 
study was made.—A. Plankey. 

6965. Balint, Michael. Die psychotherapeutische 
Ausbildung des Medizinstudenten. [The psycho- 
therapeutic training of the medical student.] Psyche, 
Heidel., 1958, 12, 73-80.—Outline of training in psy- 
chotherapy for medical students selected on the basis 
of aptitude, maturity, and stability. This group would 
receive training in techniques, while the others would 
receive a general introduction only.—E. W. Eng. 
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6906. Baumgarten, Franziska. Berufs und sozial- 
psychologische Untersuchungen bei Arbeitern. 
| Studies in occupational and social psychology among 
workers. | Zurich, Switzerland Rascher Verlag, 
1956. 150 p. SFr. 16.30.—Attitudes towards work 
and other values and sentiments were investigated 
imong the 96 apprentices on the payroll ota 
Swiss manufacturing plant. The schedule consisted 
of: (a) a list of 430 genera! book titles; (b) 290 titles 
covering occupational and technical literature; (c) a 
large collection of proverbs and maxims about work, 
making a living, and outlook on life; (d) Porteus 
mazes and J. W. Hug’s ( projective) test of phantasy. 
Results of the proverbs test are reported in greatest 
detail approvals and rejections with justifying state 
ments “provided valuable insights into the apprentice’s 
attitude towards success and the prevailing social 
his instrument was designed mainly to 
between work orientation and 
However, an unexpected strong trend ot 
found 


large 


order.” 
differentiate 
orrentation, 
concern about “purposive conduct” 
lhe schedule is recommended for employment assess 
ment and studies of group attitude. The latter appli 
cation is illustrated by means of comparable data 
obtained in France.—A. Kapos 

6967. Berger, R. M., Guilford, J. P., & Christen- 
sen, P. R. (U. Southern California) A factor- 
analytic study of planning abilities. § /’sychol 
Monogr., 1957, 71(6) (Whole No. 435), 31 p.—‘The 


social 


was also 


purpose of this study was to isolate and define the 


abilities involved in planning performances.” <A 
group ot 364 USAF air crew trainees tested 
using a battery of 52 tests designed to test 6 hypo 
The results of the investigation “support the 
hypothesis that in planning we should find a large 
number of primary abilities involved. Of the factors 
found in this investigation, four are new and seem to 
be unique to planning tests. They are the abilities of 
ordering, elaboration, perceptual foresight, and con 
ceptual foresight."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6968. Birney, Robert C. (Amherst Coll.) The 
achievement motive and task performance: A 
replication. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 56, 133 
135 

6969. Borislow, Bernard. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS) and fakability. /. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 
22-27.—19 Ss took the EPPS under standard condi 
tions; 2 weeks later, 6 retested under standard condi 
tions, 6 were asked for socially desirable responses, 
and 7 for personally desirable It was 
found that “the EPPS can be faked” under both sets 
of instructions, and that “the consistency score and 
the profile stability coefficient are not adequate indices 
of inventory fakability."—P. Ash. 

6970. Briggs, George E., Fitts, Paul M. & 
Bahrick, Harry P. Transfer effects from a single 
to a double integral tracking system. USAF Per 
sonnel Train, Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-135. 
viii, 17 p.—As a second in a series investigating 
training devices utilization for skill development in 
flying modern interceptor-type aircraft, description is 
given of training effectiveness of a simplified version 
of a tracking system, in terms of performance follow- 
ing training. 4 AFROTC Ohio State University 
student groups were trained on a system similar to 
an operational tracking system (F-86D All Weather 
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Intercepter with its FE series fire-control radar). The 
results indicated that deletion of an important system 
transformation permits significant savings in the 
amount of training required on the total 
lraining on the final, more complex, complete task 
device is still required.—A. Plankey. 


6971. Brokaw, Leland D., & Burgess, George G. 
Development of Airman Classification Battery 
AC-2A. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech 
Rep., 1957, No. 57.3. Vi, 38 p.— | his report describes 
the current airman classification test battery. The 
steps in the development of test and the difficulties in 
volved in such a program are discussed. This test 
requires one day for administration, yields 11 aptitude 
and 3 biographical inventory scores which are dif 
ferentially weighted into 5 aptitude indices, and has 
reliabilities for the 5 indices ranging from .87 to .93 
Appendices describe test content, validities, and cor- 
relations with the predecessor classification test bat 
tery.—B. O. Hartman 


6972. Bryan, Glenn L., Rigney, Joseph W., & 
Van Horn, Charles. (U. Southern California) An 
evaluation of three types of information for sup- 
plementing knowledge of results in a training 
technique. l/. Sth. Calif. L:lect. Personnel Res. tech 
Rep., 1957, No. 19. iv, 23 p.—Relative effectiveness 
of 3 different kinds of explanations (correct detini 
tion, reason why alternative was correct or incorrect, 
probable consequences of action represented by alter 
native) when employed in multiple-choice trainer 
format was investigated. “Analysis of the data re 
vealed that significant learning occurred as a result 
of the one-hour training with all of the 3 
types of explanations employed. No one type of ex 
planation was found to be superior.”” 17 references 
—P. Ash. 

6973. Buchanan, Paul C. (Republic Aviation 
Corp.) Factors making for effective supervisory 
training. Personnel, 1958, 34, 46-53.—‘This article 
presents the findings from the third part of a program 
which attempted to (1) design and conduct an em 
ployee-development project to help first-line super 
visors improve their job performance in specified 
respects; (2) devise and apply a criterion for de 
termining the extent to which the project accom 
plished its goals; and (3) find not what contributed 
to any effectiveness the program had.” As a result 
of the study the author reports the following: “1. 
What trainees say at the end of a training course 
about its usefulness has some validity. 2. The en 
vironment in which the trainee works influences the 
usefulness of a training course to him. It is impor 
tant for the training staff to work with the superiors 
of those who are to take the training, both to insure 
understanding of and agreement on training objec 
tives and the selection of people who are to attend. 
3. The small training group is a factor influencing the 
effectiveness of the workshop, but the study con 
tributes only speculation concerning what is im 
portant to the effectiveness of the small group. 4 
The course proved to be effective in improving the 
supervisory practices of engineers and physical scien 
tists as well as of other occupational groups. 5. Under 
ordinary conditions, a program lasting for at least 
three days and evenings, or four days, offers mini- 
mum effectiveness in human relations training.”— 
IV’. M. Staudt. 
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6974. Campbell, Joel Tillman, Jr. Qualities 
necessary for success as an army officer: An ob- 
verse factor analysis of officer opinion. /)isserta- 
tion Abstr., 1958, 18, 644-645.—Abstract. 


6975. Chase, Wilton P. Development and analy- 
sis of a proficiency test for identification of on-the- 
job training needs. (/SAI’ Personnel Train. Res. 
Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-28. x, 40 p—To de- 
velop written proficiency tests for mechanics to iden- 
tify the specific needs of individuals for further train- 
ing; procedures were formulated for definition of test 
content, organization of test content into job areas, 
and revision of the test based on results from a pre- 
liminary administration. From analyses of the final 
operational form of the examination it was found that 
reliability coefficients for the 7 area tests ranged from 
.71 to .88 (median = .84), the intercorrelations of the 
area tests ranged from .04 to .89 (median = .32), and 
the tests had a median correlation of about .50 with 
other indicators of mechanic proficiency.—H. P. 
Kelley. 

6976. Chorness, 
(USAF Personnel & 


M. H., & Nottelmann, D. N. 
Training Research Center 
Lackland AFB, Tex.) The prediction of creativity 
among Air Force civilian employees. USAF Per- 
sonnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-30. 
viii, 24 p.—65 civilian employees at Lackland Air 
Force Base were identified as recipients of monetary 
awards for ideas submitted in conjunction with the 
Air Force suggestion program. These employees 
were administered a battery of tests which has been 
developed by Guilford for the purpose of measuring 
creative thinking. The tests used in this study have 
been found, in earlier research by Guilford, to identify 
factorial dimensions of Ideational Fluency, Origi- 
nality, Spontaneous Flexibility, Redefinition, and Sen- 
sitivity to Problems. This group of employees also 
completed the Personal Data Questionnaire, a test 
containing items relevant to hobbies, family life, and 
classroom factors, which, it was hypothesized, should 
be related to the development of creative ability. The 
authors concluded neither the 5 creativity factor com 
posites nor the 3 parts of the Personal Data Ques- 
tionnaire differentiated the 2 groups at the .05 level of 
significance, although one test of the Sensitivity to 
Problems dimension came very close to this level of 
confidence. 30 references.—K. |’. Hamilton. 


6977. Christal, Raymond E., & Krumboltz, John 
D. Prediction of first semester criteria at the Air 
Force Academy. (SAF Personnel. Train. Res. Cent. 
develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-17. v, 5 p. -Measures 
used to select the Air Force Academy class of 1959 
were evaluated using first semester grades as criteria. 
The predictors were the 1955 AF Officer Qualifying 
rest (AFOQT), several Educational Testing Serv- 
ice College Entrance Examination Board aptitude and 
achievement tests, and several miscellaneous predic- 
tors. Intercorrelations were obtained of predictors 
and criteria for both the 271 selected cadets complet- 
ing the first and for the 2610 physically 
qualified applicants. The results indicated that the 
predictors were highly successful in predicting the 
first semester course grades. The reported validities 
for the selected cadets should be considered conserva- 
tive estimates due to the restricted range of talent.— 
A, Plankey. 
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6978. Congdon, Robert G., & Jervis, Frederick 
M. (U. New Hampshire) A different approach to 
interest profiles. /. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 50-57. 
—Using the successful completion of a course of study 
as a basis, 4 criterion groups were established for the 
California Occupational Interest Inventory. Sig- 
nificantly different group profiles were obtained and 
a method for computing a weighted average deviation 
for an individual was developed.—M. M. Reece. 


6979. Daniel, Robert S., Eason, Robert G., & 
Dick, R. Dale. A map-match method for the as- 
sessment of navigator performance in radar bomb- 
ing. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-114. vi, 16 p.—A detailed descrip- 
tion is given of a method of analyzing radar films; 
this technique was developed to satisfy the need for 
assessment of the display identification task which is 
a part of the radar bombing problem. The method 
is appropriate for the assessment of the process of 
learning what to look for (target study), positive 
recognition during the bomb run (target identifica- 
tion), and appropriate utilization of this information 
in cross hair placement. Details of the microfilm 
reader are given, and procedures for the production 


of required materials are specified. —H. P. Kelley. 


6980. Das, Rhea S. Recommendations for per- 
sonnel selection in India based on the British 
selection methods in the civil service and industry. 
Sankyd, 1957, 17, 385-392.—18 references. 


6981. Davies, D. R. (Columbia U.) Selection 
and development of research managers. /’ersonnel, 
1958, 34, 42-50.—The author points out that current 
methods of selecting research managers fail to recog- 
nize the unusual combination of qualities needed for 
success in this job which has a dual nature. It is 
emphasized that “no development program can suc- 
ceed unless the basic requirements of the job—a suf- 
ficiently high level of intelligence and the interests 
and behavior patterns associated with success in man- 
agement—have been met.”—I’. M. Staudt. 


6982. Decker, Robert L. (West Virginia U.) 
A study of the value of the Owens-Bennett Me- 
chanical Comprehension Test (Form CC) as a 
measure of the qualities contributing to success- 
ful performance as a supervisor of — opera- 
tions in an industrial organization. J/. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 42, 50-53.—For 253 technical supervisors, 
scores on the Owens-Bennett were correlated with 
supervisory performance ratings. The correlation 
was .074. The test was item-analyzed, and rescored 
for items correlating significantly with the criterion. 
The score on these items correlated .31 with the cri- 
terion. The median item was missed by 13% of the 
group.—P. Ash. 

6983. Dusek, E. Ralph. Standardization of tests 
of gross motor performance. [SAH Om. Res. 
Engng. Cent. Environ, Protect. Res. Dev. tech. Rep., 
1958, EP-81. iv, 43 p.—A series of performance tests 
have been given to a group of military-age men to 
obtain norms and to study the interrelationships 
among the tests. These tests were designed for use 
in evaluating the effects of clothing restriction. ‘The 
results indicate that the tests will be useful in evalu- 
ating prototype clothing and equipment. The data 
presented are of value to Quartermaster Corps and 
other Defense Department equipment designers con- 
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cerned with the planning of control layouts for man- 
operated equipment. 


6984. Edwards, Nathan D. Performance analy- 
sis. Advanc. Mgmt., 1958, 23(1), 24-25.—A rela- 
tively simple approach to the problem of determining 
the effectiveness of manpower utilization is briefly 
described, Ihe 2 major facets of the approach in 
volved are termed the “Integrated Reporting System” 
and the “Performance Analysis System.”—A. 4. Can 
field 

6985. Egbert, Robert L., Meeland, Tor., Cline, 
Victor B., Forgy, Edward W., Spickler, Martin 
W., & Brown, Charles. Fighter 1: A study of ef- 
fective and ineffective combat. HumkRO Spec. 
Rep., 1958, No. 13. viii, 87 p.—A battery of tests 
for United States servicemen in Korean combat re 
vealed leadership and masculinity as the main traits 
distinguishing fighters from nonfighters. Fighters 
also scored higher in physique and health, emotional 
home life, 
responsibility 


stability, “doer syndrome,” stable socio- 
level, peer and 
and cognitive and motor performance. Pre 


considered feasible.—RX. 


economic acceptance, 
tolerance, 
diction of fighter quality 1s 
lyson, 

6986. Ellis, Douglas S. Research on general 
skills and concepts in electronic maintenance train- 
ing. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 58-4. vi, 19 p.—Techniques for identify- 
ing general training content and its effective teach 
ing to electronic maintenance personnel have been de 
veloped. Courses included a core training course tor 
fighter-interceptor maintenance and a course for B-47 
flight simulator mechanics.—L. Il’. Cozan. 


6987. England, George W., & Paterson, Donald 


G. (U. Minnesota) Relationship between meas- 
ured interest patterns and satisfactory vocational 
adjustment for Air Force officers in the comptrol- 
ler and personnel fields. /. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 
85-88.—Comparison of personnel data sheet responses 
and Strong VIB scores for 243 comptroller officers 
and 1155 personnel officers led to the conclusion that 
the SVIB reflects the degree of satisfactory adjust 
ment for Air officers in each field. For both 
groups, a significantly larger proportion of those Ss 
with SVIB patterns most similar to the SVIB pat- 
terns of their civilian counterparts express a prefer- 
ence for the Air Force specialty in which they are 
and a preference to engage in the activity in civilian 
life.—P. Ash 

6988. Fortuin, G. J. (N.V. Phillips Gloeilamp 
fabieken, Netherlands) Het aanpassen van het 
werk aan het mens. | Fitting the job to the worker. | 
VWens Onderneming, 1958, 12, 71-73.—Concern that 
a work assignment is physically suitable to the worker 
in industry should be coupled with an equally urgent 
concern that the task be sufficiently challenging from 
a mental and emotional standpoint. Automation and 
assembly line procedures may eventually remove all 
physical strain, but mental strain and aspects of the 
work task will remain important.—S. Duker. 


6989. Glaser, Robert; Schwarz, Paul A. & 
Flanagan, John C. (WU. Pittsburgh) The con- 
tribution of interview and situational performance 
procedures to the selection of supervisory person- 
nel. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 69-73.—2 groups of 
supervisors (each N = 40), selected to be as similar 


Force 
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as possible on a set of control predictor variables 
“known to be predictive of supervisory performance” 
(basic abilities test score, supervisory practices score, 
age, service, job level) and to be maximally different 
on criterion scores of supervisory effectiveness rat 
ings, were used to try out 5 experimental supervisory 
performance predictors: panel interview, individual 
interview, group discussion problem, role playing situ- 
ation, and small-job management. Each group was 
divided into a high and low subgroup on the basis of 
the control predictor variables. The predictor bat- 
tery validity increased from an average of .27 for the 
control predictors alone to .30-.34 when various oi 
the experimental predictors were added.—?P. Ash. 

6990. Glickman, Albert S. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Act., Washington, D. C.) Factor 
analysis of personnel components of ship perform- 
ance. Operat. Res., 1958, 6, 106-115.—*This pilot 
exploration investigated the feasibility of applying fac- 
tor analysis to ship-performance-evaluation data, as 
represented by damage control exercises of the Opera 
tions Readiness Inspection. From data obtained on 
59 variables for 55 ships of various types, it was 
possible to demonstrate the presence of six underly 
ing basic dimensions which could account for the com- 
mon variance of the scores meaningfully and parsi 
moniously. The implications of the findings are dis- 
cussed with particular reference to the development of 
better techniques of personnel selection, training, 
evaluation and measurement.”—M. Rk. Marks. 

6991. Goodacre, Daniel M., III. (B. F. 
rich Co.) Pitfalls in the use of psychological tests. 
Personnel, 1958, 34, 41-45.—Caution is urged against 
the indiscriminate use of tests for selection purposes. 
The author shows how to find out if a test will serve 
a company’s specific needs.—I’. M. Staudt. 

6992. Harris, Edwin Francis. Measuring indus- 
trial leadership and its implications for training 
supervisors. /)issertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1513- 
1516.—Abstract. 

6993. Helme, William H., & White, Richard K. 
(TAGO, Washington, D. C.) Prediction of on-job 
performance in AAA gun crew specialties. ( S 
TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tec h. res. Note, 1958, No. 
88. 11 p.—Composites of the Army Classification 
Jattery were validated against on-the-job supervisory 
ratings in Antiaircraft Gun Crewman and Operations 
and Intelligence Specialist jobs in 3 samples of en 
listed men (N = 488, 138, and 38). Unbiased va 
lidity estimates ranging from r = .28 to .49 were ob 
tained in nonsupervisory job levels for the current 
selectors, slightly better than the validity of a pre- 
designated alternate composite. Implications of 
changes in the Aptitude Area system on the basis of 
these findings are discussed.—7T AGO. 

6994. Helme, William H., & White, Richard K. 
(TAGO, Washington, D. C.) Prediction of on-job 
performance in Guided Missile crew specialties. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, 
No. 89. 11 p.—Composites of the Army Classifica- 
tion Battery were validated against on-the-job super 
visory ratings in Guided Missile Crewman and Sur- 
face-to-Air Missile Launching Crewman jobs in 3 
samples of enlisted men (N = 231, 77, and 56). Va- 
lidity coefficients for the current and an alternate 
composite were in the range of .35 to .45—consid- 
ered quite high for predicting ratings on job perform- 
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ance. Implications of changes in the Aptitude Area 
system on the basis of these findings are discussed.— 
TAGO. 

6995. Helme, William H., & White, Richard K. 
(TAGO, Washington, D. C.) Validation of experi- 
mental aptitude tests for air defense crewmen. 
USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, 
No. 90. 13 p.—2 test composites of the Army Classi- 
fication Battery tests and of 6 experimental aptitude 
tests measuring motor coordination, perceptual speed, 
nonverbal reasoning, and mechanical knowledge were 
validated against on-the-job supervisory ratings in 
antiaircraft and guided missile crewman jobs in 9 
samples of enlisted men (N = 33 to 165) totaling 
1048 in all. Unbiased validity estimates (the result 
of a validity generalization design) ranged as high 
as r=.41 for the best experimental predictor com- 
posites—considered quite high for predicting ratings 
of job performance. These estimates compared favor- 
ably with those obtained for the regular ACB com- 
posites. Implications of changes in the aptitude area 
system on the basis of these findings are discussed.— 
PAGO. 

6996. Hood, Paul D., Halpin, Andrew W., Ha- 
nitchak, John J., Siegel, Laurence, & Hemphill, 
John K. (USAF Personnel & Training Research 
Center, Randolph AFB, Tex.) Crew member agree- 
ment on RB-47 crew operating procedure. [/S AF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
64. vi, 49 p.—RB-47 photo-reconnaissance crews 
were used in this study. Attention was focused upon 
COPs within the following 4 task aréas: mission 
planning, high-altitude photo run, RBS simulated 
photoflash bomb run, and night celestial navigation. 


A questionnaire was developed and administered to 


crew members independently. The responses indi- 
cated who did what, when. Indexes of agreement 
among crew members in respect to the performance 
of crew duties were computed from the responses in 
each of the 4 task areas. The criteria measures in- 
cluded rating by superiors and objective data of crew 
performance.—R. I}. Hamilton. 

6997. Hughes, J. L.. & McNamara, W. J. (In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., NYC)  Limi- 
tations on the use of Strong sales keys for selec- 
tion and counseling. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 
93—-96.—"Two custom-built Strong sales keys were 
validated on two different types of salesmen (N 
= 578) in the same company. Each key was valid 
only for the type of salesman used in the item analysis 
to construct the key. The absence of significant cor- 
relation between the two keys indicated the inde- 
pendence of the two sales interest patterns related to 
success in different sales positions in one company. 

These findings suggested that valid sales interest 
patterns can be quite specific, and that the available 
Strong sales keys might give misleading results if 
used for selection and counseling purposes in some 
sales areas.”—P. Ash. 

6998. Husen, T. Role de lentretien dans les 
prognostics de réussite des candidats a la promo- 
tion. | Place of the interview in predicting success of 
candidates for promotion.| Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 
7, 195-204.—3 principal substudies are reported. In 
the first, 9000 Swiss conscripts, destined for training 
as non-commissioned officers or student-corporals 
were interviewed by examiners of varying back- 
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grounds. The failure rate ranged was about the same 
where the interviewers were trained women or 
civilians as where they were career officers. In the 
second, interviewers’ ratings were found to correlate 
an average of .41 to .52 with scores on tests, academic 
performance, and measures of achievement. In the 
third, varying accuracy was found when psychologists 
predicted action to be taken by the selection board.— 
W. W’. Wattenberg. 

6999. Jenson, Paul G. (Macalester Coll.) Rela- 
tionship between stated and measured interests of 
two groups of United States Air Force officers. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 33-35.—Strong VIB scores 
and interests recorded on personal history forms were 
compared for Air Force officers in the personnel and 
accountant-comptroller areas. 3 judges interpreted 
the SVIB’s and 3 classified the stated interests into 
occupational groups on the SVIB. There was good 
agreement among the judges on both tasks. Air 
Force officers tended to select civilian occupations 
(stated interests) similar to their military occupa- 
tions.—P. Ash. 

7000. Johnson, Kermit K. (Bradley U.) Com- 
pany interviewers rate job applicants. Personnel 
guid. J., 1958, 36, 422-424.—Company interviewers 
rated 1168 job applicants who also indicated how 
they felt the company had rated them and also rated 
the interviewers. Miscellaneous conclusions are dis- 
cussed. It is concluded from this study that personnel 
selection is largely a matter of harmony of personal 
characteristics of the interviewer and interviewee.— 
G. 3. Speer. 

7001. Krug, Robert E. (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology) The effect of specific selection sets 
on a forced-choice self-description inventory. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 89-92.—“1. Indirect evi- 
dence of validity is presented for three scales of the 
Ghiselli Self Description Inventory. Persons viewed 
by others as possessing a trait in marked degree re- 
ceive high scores on the scale designed to measure 
that trait. 2. When a set is introduced which sug- 
gests that a company is ‘looking for men with... ,’ 
scores on the trait named increase significantly. 3. 
Bias introduced by a specific set generalizes to other 
scales in the inventory. This is a disturbing influence 
in use as a selection instrument, since it increases the 
number of potential sources of a high score. 4. It is 
suggested that preference index alone is an insufficient 
basis for constructing forced-choice pairs, if bias- 
ability is to be minimized.”—P. Ash. 

7002. Krumboltz, John D. (USAF Pers. & 
Train. Res. Center, Lackland AFB, Texas) Physi- 
cal proficiency as a predictor of leadership. USAF 
Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
60. vi, 21 p.—3 populations were sampled to obtain 
cases for this study: Officer Candidate School (OCS) 
cadets, aviation cadets in preflight training, and pre- 
flight student officers (AFROTC graduates), who 
subsequently entered either pilot or observer training. 
7 tests of physical characteristics and proficiency 
were administered to these men at the beginning of 
their training program at Lackland Air Force Base: 
height; weight; medicine ball throw; pullups; hurdle 
run; hop, step, and jump; and the 250-yard shuttle 
run. The author concluded that physical proficiency 
tests are reliable and have useful validity for the pre- 
diction of leadership ratings in the Air Force popula- 
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tions considered here. 17 reterences R lV’. Hamil 
fon 

7003. Lakin, F. H. Mise au point de critéres de 
formation valables du point de vue opérationnel. 
Statement of training criteria valid from an opera 
tional viewpoint.| Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 221 
’27.— When one envisages problems of selection and 
training, the question constantly arises as to how one 
a criterion of performance is valid, or 
even if it exists. ‘There is an inclination to see a 
criterion in the results of training because these are 
available and because other data are difficult to ob 
tain. Improving the criteria of training before ac 
cording them operational validity is a task meriting 
great effort.—W. W. Wattenberg 


7004. Longstaff, Howard P., & Beldo, Leslie A. 
(UL. Minnesota) Practice effect on the Minnesota 
Clerical Test when alternate forms are used. / 
appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 109-111.—"1. Repeated ad 
ministrations of alternate forms of the Minnesota 
lest show less practice effect than repeated 
ot practice 


can know if 


Clerical 
with identical forms. 2. The degree 

sa 6.4% increase in mean score on the Num 
6.5% in the Names test, when Forms A and 
ABBA order. 3. The immedi 
Min 


view 


tests 
effect 
bers test 
B are administered in 


ite development of alternate test forms of the 


nesota Clerical Test is contra-recommended in 
of the substantial differences in test difficulty on the 
Numbers test. 4. Any attempt to develop alternate 
forms of the Minnesota Clerical Test for the Numbers 
test should he preceded by a basic study ot test-con 
tent factors underlying inequalities in form difficulty.” 


P. Ash 


7005. Lucio, William H., & Risch, Frank. 
(UCLA) Relationships among tests of intelli- 
gence, vocational interest and aptitude. Calif. /. 
educ. Res., 1957, 8, 198-203.—Using groups of officers 
and enlisted men going through the Air Force Coun- 
seling Center, ranging in size from 43 to 104, correla 
tions are reported between the Army Individual Test 
performance, and total and Kuder 
Record (mechanical and interest scores ), 

verbal and performance scores of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale and the 2 Kuder scores, and 
hetween the Kuder mechanical score and the Bennett 
Mechanical Comprehension and O'Rourke Mechanical 
Ability Test Tl. E. Newland 


7006. Mahoney, Thomas A. (U. Minnesota) 
Weighted application blank analysis of “contin- 
gency” items. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 60-62.— 
This note discusses the effect of assigning weights 
item categories as 


( verbal, scores ) 


reference 
he tween tl ( 


independently to such related 
“marital status” and “number of children,” where 
“single status” forces a “no children” response It is 
suggested that, in the contingent item-category, the 
“can't respond” group be separated out before per 
cents and weights are computed on the rest of the 


sample.—P. Ash. 


7007. Maier, Norman R. F. (U. Michigan) 
Three types of appraisal interview. Personnel, 
1958, 34, 27-40.—3 types of appraisal interview are 
described: tell and sell, tell and listen, and problem 
solving. The author states that they produce differ- 
ent results. He states that “the method is a function 
of the particular objective the interview is designed 
to serve,” and he shows that “interviewing skills must 
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be related to the objective as well as the method.”— 
l’. M. Staudt. 


7008. Montgomery, Victor E. Training suita- 

bility evaluation: Trainer, fuzing, firing, drop se- 
quence type XMN-14. USAF Personnel Train 
Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-116. v, 4 p. 
\ prototype special weapons simulator was examined 
at the contractor's plant, analysis was made of the 
functions to be performed by it in various training 
situations, and its applicability was determined against 
a background of qualitative standards for efficient hu 
man learning.—H. P. Kelley 

7009. Mosel, James N., & Goheen, Howard W. 
(George Washington U.) Use of the “ERQ” in 
hiring. Personnel J., 1958, 36, 338-340.—About half 
ot the companies returning a questionnaire regarding 
the use of an Employment Recommendation Question 
naire (ERQ) are using such forms. The forms used 
were all just one page in length. They consisted en 
tirely of “fill in” and “box-checking” type responses. 
lhere were no intensive open-end questions. The 3 
most frequently used items were: attitude toward re 
hiring, conditions of separation, and work experience 
as revealed by employment history. The ERQ is used 
in selection primarily to verify claimed work history 
and to secure further information on the quality of 
the applicant’s past performance.—M. B. Mitchell 


7010. Parsons, Oscar A. (Duke U.) Status 
needs and performance under failure. J. /ers., 
1958, 26, 123-138.—“A need for status is posited as 
important determinant of performance under failure 
From this it is predicted that indices of striving and 
social interaction in life situations will be related to 
performance under failure and that both of these vari 
ables will be related to the perception of esteem ma 
terial. These predictions were tested . with the 
following results: rating of social participation and 
striving are positively correlated with performance 
under failure on a hand-steadiness test; higher ratings 
and better performance are significantly associated 
with more rapid recognition of both esteem-enhanc- 
ing and threatening sentence completion.” 24 refer 
ences.—.V/. O. Ililson 

7011. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) The inter- 
disciplinary nature of rehabilitation counselor 
training. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 310-313.— 
Rehabilitation is a multidisciplinary process accom 
plished by specialists working together as a team. 
The emphasis in the training of rehabilitation coun- 
selors should be upon dev eloping skill and competence 
in the counseling process, not on the exposure to a 
smattering of courses in a variety of fields.—G. S. 
Speer. 

7012. Peiffer, Herbert C., Jr., & Walker, Donald 
E. (San Diego State Coll.) Interviewing the com- 
plainant. /’ersonnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 473-479.—A 
personnel administrator, confronted by someone with 
a wrathful complaint, should try to develop the inter- 
view in a number of ways: providing for a catharsis 
phase, building an objective atmosphere, shifting from 
the specific to the general problem, the recognition 
that complex problem solving requires shared re- 
sponsibility, and the consideration of direct and ra- 
tional activity. Techniques for implementing these 
suggestions are discussed.—G. S. Speer. 
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7013. Rago, Louis J. (Duquesne U.) Execu- 
tive training programs. Advanc. Mgmt., 1957, 22 
(12), 22-23.—A statement of the general need for, 
content and conduct of, and contribution of university 
conducted executive training programs for business 
executives.—A. A. Canfield. 

7014. Rambo, William Walter. The construc- 
tion and analysis of a leadership behavior check- 
list for industrial managers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 287.—Abstract. 

7015. Sadler, P. J. Formation des sous-officers 
a “lorganisation.” [Training noncommissioned of- 
ficers in “organization.”] Rez. Psychol. appl., 1957, 
7, 187-193.—A_ program for training noncommis- 
sioned officers of the British Royal Air Force in 
principles of organization and human relations is 
based upon 3 phases in which each specialty benefits 
from its own program: principles of supervision and 
human relations, study of work methods, and technical 
organization and administration. 23 hours, 9 of lec- 
tures and 14 of student participation, make up the 
phase devoted to organizational principles and human 
relations. A wide variety of instructional methods is 
used. Subjective impressions indicate the program 
is successful ; it is hoped to conduct follow-up studies 
in the future.—IV. Il’. Wattenberg. 

7016. Schoenfeld, Erwin. (NYC) _ Training 
clerical supervisors. Personnel J., 1958, 36, 292- 
294.—Clerical supervisors should be selected on the 
basis of abilities, interests, and personality traits in 
addition to education and experience in order to have 


prospects for advancement to middle management. 


[raining sessions should include information about 
the company given by a high ranking line executive 


and information about the job given by a middle line 
management executive. The human relations and 
principles of supervision training should then be con- 
ducted by the training department following the con- 
ference method and using case discussions and role- 
playing. Following the training sessions, selected 
work assignments should be made with ample time for 
effective guidance and counseling by the line super- 
visor and the training staff specialist —M. B. Mitchell. 

7017. Schultz, Karl V. (VA Hosp., Oakland, 
Calif.) Research participation initiates and screens 
self referrals. /’ersonnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 629-631. 
—Patients admitted to a Veterans Administration GM 
& S hospital were invited to participate in a research 
program by completing a 5 minute questionnaire. It 
is felt that the procedure contributed to the need to 
stimulate potential client motivation, problems result- 
ing from changing or inadequately informed referral 
sources, need for a pool of volunteer research par- 
ticipants, and a need to devise screening procedures.— 
Gu 2 Speer. 

7018. Schultz, M., & Boynton, Marcia. Typing 
tests: Visual copy vs. recordings. /ubl. personnel 
Rezv., 1958, 19, 24-27.—Representatives of the blind 
claim that even experienced sighted typists of tran- 
scriptions would make much lower scores on typing 
than on typing from printed copy. To investigate the 
merits of this claim 66 sighted experienced transcrib- 
ers were tested on speed and accuracy of typing from 
printed copy and from transcriptions. Analysis of all 
variables, viz., 2 forms of the test, visual and tran- 
scribed methods of presentations, order of presenta- 
tion, and type of transcription machine (Gray or 
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Edison) yielded only one significant difference (.05 
level) between typing from printed copy and typing 
from recordings. It is recommended that 15 points be 
added to scores of transcribers to compensate for the 
method of presentation. This amount of differential 
is relatively arbitrary, and is somewhat below the 
minimum difference (17.1) found between the 2 meth- 
ods of presentation.—A. J. Spector. 


7019. Shepard, Herbert A., & Bennis, Warren G. 
A theory of training by group methods. Hum. 
Relat., 1956, 9, 403-414. 


7020. Sidney, George Paul. A study of psycho- 
logical test and biographical variables as possible 
predictors of successful psychiatric aide perform- 
ance. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 289-290.—Ab- 
Stract. 

7021. Sorenson, A. G., & Sheldon, M. S. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) A further note on the 
fakability of the MTAI. /. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 
74-78.—"This study employed a factorial design to 
investigate the effects of several conditions of admin- 
istration on the fakability of the MTAI . the find- 
ings support the conclusion that groups of students 
are not likely to be able to fake the MTAI unless they 
receive a cue from the faking instructions, or else- 
where, as to what the inventory is about.”—P. Ash. 

7022. Springbett, B. M. (U. Manitoba) Factors 
affecting the final decision in the employment in- 
terview. Canad. J. Psychol., 1958, 12, 13-22.—To 
determine how the interview functions as a selective 
device, industrial employment interviews and Army 
othcer training selection interviews were conducted. 
In the former, the order of application-form rating 
and appearance rating were varied. In the latter, 
persons were selected and case histories created to 
give different degrees of suitability. Information on 
the application form contributes more to the final 
decision than appearance. When both are rated favor- 
ably, chances of acceptance are better if the applica- 
tion form is rated first.—R. Davidon. 


7023. Tiffin, Joseph. (Purdue U.) How psy- 
chologists serve industry. /ersonnel J., 1958, 36, 
372-376.—Industrial psychologists have made the 
most headway in selection and placement. They have 
contributed a great deal to the problems of turnover 
and training. Industrial psychologists have also con- 
tributed to job evaluation, to merit rating, and to find- 
ing and developing executives. Where not enough 
foremen could be found with ability to read the union 
contracts, they have been helped to develop their 
reading skills or the contracts have been written in a 
simpler style. Most of the work that has been done in 
finding and developing executives has been of a clin- 
ical nature rather than scientific measurement. The 
use of personality tests has been largely discredited in 
selection.—M. B. Mitchell. 


7024. Topetzes, Nick John. (Marquette U.) A 
program for the selection of trainees in physical 
medicine. J. exp. Educ., 1957, 25, 263-322.—12 tests 
were administered to 234 students of physical and 
occupational therapy. The tests included the follow- 
ing: Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, California 
Mental Maturity, Wide Range Achievement Test, 
Michigan Speed of Reading, Kuder Preference, Pur- 
due Pegboard, Minnesota Rate of Manipulation, Min- 
nesota Paper Form Board, Bennett Mechanical Com- 
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prehension, Minnesota Multiphasic, Washburne Social 
Adjustment, and Cardall Practical Judgment. In 
addition, each S was rated by 10 of his instructors on 
30 traits covering the areas of professional-prepared 
srofessional-qualifications, and personal-qualifi 
trait was rated on a 5-point scale. 
tests with the ratings were found 
to be uniformly low. It was concluded that the rating 
cale was probably an inadequate measure of probable 
in therapy.-E. F. Gardner 
7025. Torrance, E. Paul, & Ziller, Robert C. 
Risk and life experience: Development of a scale 
for measuring risk-taking tendencies. (/S Al Per- 
Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, No. 57-23. 
38 p A risk scale, to predict risk-taking ten 
dencies during emergencies and in extreme conditions, 


nes | 
cations Kach 


Correlations of the 


success 


sonnel 


developed from an item analysis revision of a 
Life Experience Inventory previously developed. 4 
external measures of risk-taking behavior were used 
is criteria. 370 combat aircrewmen were Ss for the 
cale development and 73 fighter-bomber pilots were 
validation of the risk scale. Results indicated 
that the risk scale is a reasonably reliable, valid, and 
useful measure for future studies of risk-taking in 
survival and combat situations. Responses correlated 
highly with the total score present a personality pic- 
ture for high risk-tendency individuals in which self- 
confidence, masculinity, physical and social adequacy, 
competitiveness, and self-expression are salient.—A. 
Plankey 

7026. Ullmann, Charles A. 


Service Commission, Washington, D. C.) 


os tor 


(United States Civil 


Manage- 


ment internships in the Federal Government. /er- 


sonnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 616-622.—The Interdepart- 
mental Management Intern program, which has 
trained over 500 federal employees since 1945, is 
described in some detail. Selection, content, and 
methods are presented at length.—G. S. Speer. 

7027. United States Air Force Personnel & 
Training Research Center. Index to Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center 1955 
technical documentary reports. USAF Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1955, No. 55-84. v, 57 p. 

Chis index identifies and technical 
documentary reports released in 1955 by the Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center. Included 
are 85 technical notes and technical reports and 14 
reports from a contract of the Human Resources Re- 
search Institute. Reports are listed serially by title 
and abstract, and by author and subject.—R. O. 
Hartman, 

7028. United States Air Force Personnel and 
Training Research Center. Index to Air Force 
Personnel and Training Research Center 1956 
technical documentary reports. (’SAl Personnel 
Train, Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1956, No. 56-140. 
p.—H. P. Kelley. 

7029. Wakefield, James A. Does the fifth choice 
strengthen a test item? Publ. personnel Rev., 1958, 
19, 45-48. 5 


The superiority of 5-choice items over 4 
choice items in general has been questioned. 


classifies all 


iv, 25 


This 
study intended to discover which of these item forms 
functioned better in the experience of the California 
State Personnel Board. All of the board's item cards 
bearing complete item analysis data and which showed 
a level of difficulty between 20 and 80% were included 
for study. There were 3752 4-choice items and 3294 
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5-choice items which met the criteria for inclusion. 
The most obvious conclusion that can be drawn from 
the data is that the proportion of items containing 
several implausible distracters is very great. Only 
16% of the 4-choice items functioned as 4-choice 
items, and only 3% of the 5-choice items functioned 
properly. Further analysis fails to indicate any cleat 
superiority for 5-choice items in any of the subject 
matter fields. 4-choice items are actually somewhat 
more effective overall.—A. J. Spector. 

7030. Walsh, Richard Patrick. Personality fac- 
tors in the selection of job duties. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 648.—Abstract. 

7031. Ward, Joe H., Jr. (Lackland AFB) The 
counseling assignment problem. /?sychometrika, 
1958, 23, 55-65.—"A disposition index, DI, which 
provides information about each possible placement to 
be considered in a personnel classification situation is 
discussed. The index is really computed by machine 
methods and can be used by counselors required to 
make assignments. The use of the disposition index 
provides an adequate approximation to optimal solu- 
tions obtained by other methods.”—M. O. Wilson. 

7032. Warren, Neil D., Ford, James S., & 
Schuster, Donald H. Development of a trouble 
locator and evaluation of a generalized electronic 
troubleshooting course. USAF Personnel Train. 
Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-1. vii, 7 p.— 
Limited evaluation indicates that a system-oriented 
approach with a procedure-oriented approach used as 
a job aid facilitates the work of inexperienced me 
chanics. Results also showed that the Generalized 
Electronic Troubleshooting Trainer developed skill in 
using symptom information to solve abstract trouble 
shooting problems and decreased number of incorrect 
solutions.—L. H’. Cozan. 

7033. Westen, Risdon J., & Peterson, Richard O. 
Development and application of methods for de- 
riving generalizable course content from electronic 
equipment. USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. 
tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-8. vii, 9 p— ‘This report 
briefly summarizes materials previously reported in 
Technical Memorandums. On the assumption that 
various electronics maintenance specialties require 
common skills and knowledges, various methods to 
determine this information were tested for two types 
of aircraft (F-86D and F-102A). From lists of the 
common skills and knowledges, experimental core- 
training programs were derived and performance 
measures devised for evaluation of trainee competence. 
A job-oriented approach proved more useful than an 
equipment-centered approach.”—P. Ash. 

7034. Willemin, Louis P., & Karcher, E. Ken- 
neth, Jr. (TAGO, Washington, D. C.) Develop- 
ment of combat aptitude areas. USA TAGO Per- 
sonnel Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1958, No. 1110. 29 p. 
—Culminating an 8-year research effort, which took 
army psychologists to the front lines in Korea, a 
personality measure and an interest test will soon be 
introduced into the Army Classification Battery to 
help effect improved differential classification to the 
combat arms. A composite of the noncognitive Classi- 
fication Inventory and the cognitive Arithmetic Rea- 
soning test was shown to be superior, with an un- 
biased validity coefficient of .32 for an actual combat 
prediction, to current composites for infantry assign- 
ment, while a composite of the General Information 
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Test and the Automotive Information Test for assign- 
ment to other combat arms branches yielded a validity 
coefficient of .35 against a maneuver criterion.— 
TAGO. 

7035. Willingham, W. W. (USN School Aviat. 
Med., Pensacola, Fla.) The relation of age to suc- 
cess in flight training. /. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 136- 
138.—Records of all cadets entering the United States 
Naval Preflight School in the period July 1, 1950- 
June 30, 1955 were studied. Frequencies of failure 
to complete training were compared with total begin- 
ning frequencies and tabulated as a function age. 
“These data show a strong relation between age and 
failure to complete the Naval Air Training Program. 
. . . This relationship is due primarily to the fact that 
older students are dropped on request at a much 
higher rate than are younger students. . . . These 
results . . . indicate little difference in this age range 
in physical fitness, psychological stability and learning 
proficiency. . . . the only appreciable drawback to 
older students in this training program is that they are 
more likely to have other irons in the fire.”—J. M. 
landerplas. 

7036. Zaccaria, Michael A., Tupes, Ernest C., & 
Lawrence, Harry G. Development and character- 
istics of the USAF officer activity inventory. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-15. viii, 20 p.—This inventory was developed 
from military and civilian job descriptions, from AF 
classification manuals, and from interviews with ex- 
perienced AF officers as part of a test battery for 
counseling and classifying newly commissioned AF 
Originally it consisted of 606 items, divided 


Later, 2 shorter apparently 


officers. 
into 16 a priori subtests. 


equivalent alternate forms were constructed, each with 


16 12-item subtests. Subtests of both forms are highly 
reliable and sufficiently independent with respect to 
each other and to aptitude and achievement tests. 
hey are valid indicators of interests measured by 
career-field preference statements and of performance 
in some officer technical Further research 
is needed over time and in relation to other tests of 
the battery.—A. Plankey. 


(See also Abstract 7162) 


schools. 


LABOR- MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


7037. Anon. Whatever became of merit rating? 
Personnel, 1958, 34, 8—-18.—"It is the author’s firm 
conviction that employees whose performance is ade 
quately appraised—and rewarded—will invariably re- 
spond to the attention given to them as individuals; 
that merit rating offers a management tool that can 
enhance the dignity of each employee and at the same 
time confer upon the enterprise as a whole the ben- 
efits of improved performance. It is, high time to 
bring back to life a valuable procedure which is being 
killed only because of apathy and inattention to the 
fundamentals of good personnel management.”—I/’. M. 
Staudt. 

7038. Berenberg, Albert N. A study of the rela- 
tionship between skills in certain cognitive areas 
and certain patterns involving attitudes, interests 
and identifications in eighth grade students. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 651-652.—Abstract. 

7039. Brown, G. E., & Larson, A. F. Current 
trends in appraisal and development. Personnel, 
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1958, 34, 51-58.—Appraisal and development practices 
in the leading California organizations studied by the 
authors “indicate the development of a mature philos- 
ophy governing the relations of people working to- 
gether in formal organizations—one based on the 
relatively new science of human relations.”—Il’. M. 
Staudt. 


7040. Chapple, Eliot D., & Sayles, Leonard R. 
The man, the job, and the organization. Personnel, 
1958, 34, 8-20.—A new concept of organization is 
outlined. The authors point out that the responsibility 
for organizational controls must be actively assumed 
by top management. The success of a business, they 
claim, “depends on the degree to which the total per- 
sonality resources of the company have been assessed 
and utilized, and effective working relationships have 
been developed, through a recognition of the realities 
of human interaction.”—l’. M. Staudt. 


7041. Derber, M., Chalmers, W. E., & Stagner, 
R. The labor contract: Provision and practice. 
Personnel, 1958, 34, 19—-30.—‘‘It seems clear from this 
study that the written contract alone is by no means 
an adequate guide to the working rules actually gov- 
erning its application. Considerable caution would 
therefore appear advisable in using summaries based 
upon contract clauses (such as those compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and others from com- 
mercial sources) as indicators of prevailing practice. 
No doubt an increase in the frequency of a particular 
clause does indicate a trend, but careful surveys of 
actual practice are needed to determine precisely 
which way the wind is actually blowing.’”—lV. M. 
Staudt. 


7042. Diebold, John. (New York) Automation 
as a challenge to management. /nt. soc. sci. Bull., 
1958, 10, 37-43.—4 popular stereotypes confining the 
appraisal of automation are discussed: (a) Automa- 
tion is supposed to be applicable only to the largest 
companies. It is pointed out that small scale flexible 
machines guided by magnetic tape or punched cards 
are now being produced. (b) “The completely auto- 
mated oil refinery” is often seen as the prototype of 
automation. But this is considered unrealistic because 
it implies nonexisting knowledge about interaction 
effects. (c) Automation is seen primarily as a labor- 
saving device. However, the author points out and 
illustrates other uses: the processing of massed infor- 
mation for unique business decisions, and the “linking 
of factory and office” by building recording devices 
into the automated production process. The “feed- 
back-loop would be closed” if the machines would at 
the same time “compute optimal adjustment” of var- 
ious production factors. Finally, ways of increasing 
production through automation, and bringing out 
products demanding “control processes too sensitive 
for human control” (e.g. polyethylene) are pointed 
out. Thus, automation demands a readjustment in 
managerial thinking and poses problems for the selec- 
tion and education of managers which are not matters 
of merely technological training. —A. Kapos. 


7043. Dover, C. J. Silence: An employee rela- 
tions pitfall. Advanc. Mgmt., 22(9), 7-10.—The 
author points out management's failure to speak up on 
9 important issues, gives 6 common alibis for these 
failures, along with some prerequisites for manage- 
ments to consider before breaking the silence and the 
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habit of formulating communications based on ac 
ceptability and format alone.—A. 4. Canfield 

7044. Duval, Addison M. (St. Elizabeth Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Psychiatry and the everyday 
work of the foreman. Advanc. Mgmt., 1957, 22( 12), 
15-21 \ general discussion of the needs, motiva 
tion emotions, and behaviors of people as they relate 
to satisfactory personal adjustment.—4. 4A. Canfield 

7045. Fox, William M. Group reaction to two 
types of conference leadership. //um. Kelat., 1957, 
10, 279-289 

7040, Frye, Leo W. A case for behavior tech- 
niques in command. Milit. Kev., it. Leavenworth, 
1957, 37(9), 19-24.—A discussion of the importance 
of motivation of personnel as a function of command 
\ good commander must be prepared to provide the 
power essential to make his command operationally 
effective, while at the same time providing each indi 
vidual in the command with a sense of self-fulfillment, 
and a feeling that someone really cares 
lo the degree which such feelings can be 
a high level 


elf-worth, 
about him 
established, motivation is established at 
and emotional control of men’s feelings successfully 


attained VW. A. Seidenfeld 


7047. Gass, T. R. (Dept. of Sci. and Ind. Res., 
london) Research into the social effects of auto- 
mation. /nt. soc. sci. Bull., 1958, 10, 70-83.—This 
evaluation of existing European and American re 
search covers 2 main topics: (a) “Social effects of 
productivity increase” and (b) “The human-technical 

(a) is not a new problem; considerable 
on hand about the effects of productivity 
increases on the labor market which could be eval 
uated for automation. Under (b) a number of socio 
logical and sociopsychological studies are reviewed 
which show serious gaps in the present understanding 
of losses and gains in human satisfaction resulting 
from the various shifts in organization necessitated by 
completely automatic production, 
and/or record keeping. Studies of the effects on 
management seem to indicate the emergence of a 
collaborative type of social pattern to adjust to condi 
tions of high fluidity in organization. Automation 
seems to reverse the trend of great distance between 
plant and office brought about by mass production. 
lhe shortage of competent social research workers to 
deal with the many aspects of automation is pointed 
out, and a plea for international coordination of re 
search is made. 28-item bibliography.—A. Aapos. 

7048. Hershey, Robert. (Bulova Research & De- 
velopment Laboratories, Inc., Woodside, N. Y.) The 
executive changes his job. Personnel J., 1958, 36, 
295-297.—To avoid getting into a job as bad as the 
one he left, an executive should get as well as give 
information during the employment interview. He 
should find out why his predecessor left the job and 
why the job was not filled from within the company 
before he accepts a job in another company. If it is 
a new job, why was it created? How much impor- 
tance does the company attach to his speciality and 
what is the company’s turnover of executives and 
personnel in his specialty? Get specific information 
regarding promotional or financial advancement. He 
should not assume anything about the new job or com- 
pany, but get the facts, for what he liked about the old 
not be present in the new job.—M. B. 


equation.” 
data are 


semiautomatic oF 


job may 
Vitchell 
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7049. Hora, Thomas. Contribution to the phe- 
nomenology of the supervisory process. Amer. / 
Psychother., 1957, 11, 769-773.—It is contended that 
while on the conscious level the supervisee proceeds 
with the presentation of the factual data about the 
patient, unconsciously on a nonverbal level he com 
municates the affective aspects of his experience with 
the patient. The supervisor may then respond affec 
tively and unconsciously to the introjected patient 
within the therapist—/. N. Solomon. 


7050. Jehring, J. J. Instructional material for 
teaching profit sharing. Evanston, Ill.: Profit Shar 
ing Research Foundation, 1958. vi, 58 p. $2.00.—A 
discussion of the economics, sociology, and psychology 
of profit sharing. Profit sharing has been shown to 
increase efficiency and productivity of employees, im 
prove relationships between employer and employees, 
make the worker a capitalist who receives interest as 
well as wages, arouse worker interest in the economic 
system, make available large sums of money to entet 
prise, be practical in a big business economy, protect 
basic institutions of a capitalist economy, protect 
enterprises by sharing only when ability permits 
D. W. Twedt. 

7051. King, Donald C. A study of job related 
values of industrial managers. Dissertation Abstr.. 
1958, 18, 647.—Abstract. 

7052. Leavitt, Harold J. Managerial psychol- 
ogy: An introduction to individuals, pairs, and 
groups in organizations. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. 
Chicago Press, 1958. xi, 335 p. $5.00.—An examina 
tion of human problems within supervisory and man 
agement ranks. “The book begins with an examina 
tion of the individual and his behavior, i.e., with the 
way people tick. The second part is concerned with 
influence in face-to-face situations, with the problem 
of getting other people to tick differently. The third 
section covers committees and small groups and the 
special problems encountered by management people 
trying to tick effectively together. The fourth section 
is about the nature of business organizations and some 
of the problems that seem to arise only in large organ 
izations.” Discussion questions, notes, references 
follow.—P. A postolakos. 

7053. Levinson, Harry. Emotional first aid on 
the job. Menninger Ouart., 1957, 11(3), 6—15.—In 
the complexities of business relationships, the execu 
tive confronted by an emotionally upset colleague or 
subordinate is in a difficult position. As a supervisor, 
he may have to take the initiative in stating the job 
situation and its consequences clearly and factually or 
he may have to respond to an appeal for help. Listen- 
ing is the key to emergency relief; factors that disrupt 
Recognizing the 


the listening process are surveyed. 
limits which .circumscribe emotional first aid is im 
Knowing how and to whom to make re 
ferrals is important.—Ill’. A. Varvel. 


perative. 


7054. Lieberman, Seymour. The effects of 
changes in roles on the attitudes of role occupants. 
Hum. Relat., 1956, 9, 385-402. 

7055. Lunken, H. E. Managerial job perform- 
ance standards. Adzvanc. Mgmt., 1958, 23(1), 4 p.— 
An editorial emphasizing the need for management 
performance evaluation based upon the position de- 
scription and the Managerial Job Performance Stand 
ard which sets forth in concrete terms those things 
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which define satisfactory performance of each duty in 
the position description.—A. 4. Canfield. 

, 7056. Parsons, Herbert A. (South Wind Divi- 
sion, Stewart Warner Corp., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
Incentive pay for line supervisors. Adzanc. Mgmt., 
1957, 22(12), 10-12.—An incentive pay system utiliz- 
ing the ratios of: paid hours to worked hours; on 
productive work, productive hours to total hours; and 
total hours worked on productive rated jobs to total 
productive hours. Examples are given to illustrate 
their computation and use.—A. A. Canfield. 


7057. Porter, Lyman W. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Differential self-perceptions of management 
personnel and line workers. /. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 105-108—*“A 64-pair forced-choice adjective 
check-list was filled out by 463 management personnel 
and 320 line workers. ‘The responses of the individ- 
uals in the two groups were analyzed for each of the 
pairs of adjectives, and it was found that 25 pairs 
differentiated the two groups at the .05 level of con- 
fidence or better. From these differentiating adjec 
tives, integrated pictures of the self-perceptions of the 
two groups were developed. Management personnel 
tended more often to describe themselves in terms of 
leadership-type traits, whereas line workers relatively 
more often pictured themselves in cooperative-follower 
terms. These findings were discussed as to their 
implications for understanding organizational struc- 
ture and functioning and for labor-management rela- 
tions.” —P. Ash. 


7058. Richardson, Alan. Some _ psycho-social 
characteristics of satisfied and dissatisfied British 
immigrant skilled manual workers in Western 
Australia. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 235-248. 


7059. Rosenberger, Homer T. (United States 
Bureau of Public Roads) Supervising the super- 
visors who report to you. Personnel J., 1958, 36, 
365-367.—The chief should let the supervisors know 
that he understands their situation and is interested 
in helping them. In appraisal counseling of super- 
visors, the chief should ask leading questions cover- 
ing administrative ability, leadership, human reiations 
and technical information. By letting the men talk 
in response to these leading questions, they can eval 
uate themselves and plan constructive changes.—/. 


B. Mitchell. 


7060. Sayles, Leonard R. Behavior of industrial 
work groups: Prediction and control. New York: 
John Wiley, 1958. viii, 182 p. $4.75.—“Through an 
extensive series of case studies describing actual work 
group behavior and through analysis, the author 
portrays important differences in the type and struc- 
ture of work groups in industry. The book gives a 
realistic picture of life in the plant with respect to the 
source and nature of grievances and grievance han- 
dling.”-——L. C. Watkins. 


7061. Schmid, John, Jr., Morsh, Joseph E., & 
Detter, Howard M. Analysis of job satisfaction. 
USAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. res. Rep., 1957, 
No. 57-30. ii, 8 p. Reprinted from Thirteenth Y ear 
book of the National Council on Measurements Used 
in Education, 1956. Pp. 45-52.—To determine if a 
meaningful substructuring of job satisfaction could 
be developed, a scale of 60 Likert-type items was 
prepared and administered to 238 airmen. 3 scales— 
Sense of Personal Achievement, Attitudes toward the 
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Supervisors, and Stress—were developed by homo- 
geneous keying of the responses; a bifactor analysis 
was then performed to clarify the 3 scales.—H. P. 
Kelley. 

7062. Solem, Allen R. (U. Maryland) An eval- 
uation of two attitudinal approaches to delegation. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 36-39.—2 cases were 
worked through in a multiple role-playing procedure 
under a “limited delegation” condition (leader made 
decision and led discussion of it) and a “full delega- 
tion” condition (leader accepted group's decision ). 
“In terms of solution quality, acceptance and satisfac- 
tion of superiors and subordinates, the full delegation 
procedure consistently yielded the more satisfactory 
results. . . . The results are interpreted to mean that 
attitudes of supervision toward the delegation process 
may be an important factor in the solution of certain 
management problems.”—P. Ash. 


7063. Suojanen, Waino W. Leadership, author- 
ity, and the span of control. dvanc. Mgmt., 22 
(9), 17-22.—An examination of current organiza 
tional theory in military and business organizations. 
Kecent social science research and writings in the 
military field are interrelated to develop a concept of 
substantive decentralization which suggests an inte 
gration of earlier segmented emphases. 39 references. 
—A. A. Canfield. 

7004. Tannenbaum, Arnold S., & Kahn, Robert 
L. Organizational control structure: A general 
descriptive technique as applied to four local 
unions. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 127-140. 

7065. Taylor, E. K. Management development 
begins at home. Personnel, 1958, 34, 31-37.—" Before 


embarking on a formal management development pro- 
gram, companies would be well advised, the author 
suggests, to take a closer look at the immediate supe 


riors of the men who are to be developed.” Senior 
executives should be given the time and should be 
trained to use the techniques required to execute the 
basic managerial function of developing those who are 
to succeed them.—I". M. Staudt. 

7066. Torrance, E. Paul. (USAF Personnel and 
Training Research Center) Sensitization versus 
adaptation in preparation for emergencies: Prior 
experience with an emergency ration and its ac- 
ceptability in a simulated survival situation. /. 
appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 63-67.—416 soldiers under 
going a 7-day simulated survival experience were 
issued 8 meat bars as part of the emergency ration. 
Rating of 5 methods of preparation, number of bars 
eaten, reports of being “made sick,” and attitude 
toward future use were collected. “The Ss who had 
previously used the ration, regardless of whether they 
liked or disliked it, responded more favorably accord- 
ing to all four critefia when compared with those who 
had had no experience with the ration, Even those 
who had tried the ration and disliked it responded as 
favorably as those who had not tried it. Fewer of 
those who had disliked the ration reported having 
been ‘made sick’ by the ration than those who had 
never tried it.”—P. Ash. 

7067. Trow, Donald B. Autonomy and job 
satisfaction in task-oriented groups. /. abnorm. 
soc, Psychol., 1957, 54, 204-209.—Ss were placed in 
apparent 3-person communication structures in which 
written notes were used to create illusions of centrality 
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(or peripherality) and of autonomy (or dependence ). 
\ simple task was given requiring coordination of 
activities. Results indicate that “positional 
autonomy is a major determinant of job satisfaction 
in task-oriented The relationship between 
autonomy and job satisfaction seems to be mediated 
autonomy.—P. / 


the Ss 
groups “3 
need for 


by satisiaction of a 
Lichtenstein. 


7008. Turner, Arthur N. Foreman, job, and 
company. //um. Kelat., 1957, 10, 99-112. 


7069. Vincent, M. J., & Keedy, T. C., Jr. Em- 
ployee training and industrial morale. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1958, 42, 192-195.—This is a study of the effect 
of employee training on attitude of workers toward 
their job and employer. A sample of 1038 was 
selected from 4 union locals. Each S received a 
questionnaire including social, education and economic 
information. The evidence shows employee training 
can industrial morale. Responses indicate 
49.6°% believe that training increased satisfactions on 
the job; however, 24.6% gave the opposite view and 
24.4% were uncertain. Attitudes toward manage- 
ment were improved as indicated by positive response 
of the workers, while 36% gave the negative 


response M. Muth. 


7070. Votaw, D. F., Jr. (Yale U.) Solution of 
the quota problem by a_ successive-reduction 
method. Operat. Res., 1958, 6, 56-04.—The quota 
problem: “Consider a set of persons and a set of job 
categories, and suppose that for each category there 
Suppose further that it is known for each 


increase 


, &9 Je 
OL OZ ‘ 


Is a quota. 


person with regard to each job category whether he is 
‘qualified’ or ‘not qualified.’ (a) Does there exist an 


assignment of persons to jobs such that each person is 
qualified on the job to which he is assigned? (b) If 
the answer to (a) is yes, find such an assignment.” 
The general method of solution is described and illus- 
trated for the 2 and 3 job category case and illustrated 
for the 5 job category situation —M. Rk. Marks. 


7071. Wagner, Frederik F. (Bispebjerg Hosp., 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Supervision of psychother- 
apy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1957, 11, 759-708.—Pa 
tient-centered, therapist-centered, and process-centered 
methods of supervision are discussed. The structural 
aspects of goals, and supervisor’s responsibility in 
supervision are presented for consideration.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


7072. Way, Th. M. Zinvol instueren. | Mean- 
ingful instruction.| Mens Onderneming, 1958, 12, 
81-91.—Industrial training is concerned with training 
employees to do given tasks, to motivate employees to 
learn other tasks, and to help employees reach goals 
set by and for them. Industrial training, ideally, 
should be continuous from the time of first employ- 
ment to the time of final termination of that employ- 
ment.—S. Duker. 


7073. Weaver, C. H. (Ohio State Coll.) The 
quantification of the frame of reference in labor- 
management communication. J/. appl. Psychol., 
1958, 42, 1-9.—"A semantic barrier to communication 
between labor and management was quantified by 
establishing the frames of reference of labor and 
management criterion groups on the semantic dif- 
ferential, using concepts selected from the area of 
labor-management relations.” The meaning of a con- 
cept is measured by asking S to mark on a 7-point 
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scale between 2 logically or psychologically opposing 
terms the point at which he perceives the meaning to 
be. The score for a concept is the sum of scores on 
the scales related to it. “Significant semantic dis- 
tance between the two groups was revealed. Labor 
stereotyped more than management, and assumed 
more extreme scale positions. ‘Thus, the semantic 
distance seemed to have resulted more from labor’s 
position than from management's. The greater 
standard deviations of the responses of the manage- 
ment group on three concepts suggested that manage- 
ment’s position on these concepts was changing.”- 
P. Ash. 

7074. Zinck, Clem. The foreman and productiv- 
ity. ddvanc. Mgmt., 1958, 23(1), 12-18.—Empha- 
sizes the importance of getting the first-line foreman, 
as well as the specialized staff group of methods men, 
interested in and actively engaged in matters of meth- 
ods improvement. The utilization of the “written 
record” as an adjunct to his responsibilities for work 
improvement provides an opportunity for helping the 
foreman better achieve this important facet of his 
work. Further, such an emphasis at the first-line 
foreman level may do much to overcome resistance to 
change in ways of work commonly encountered.— 


A. A. ( ‘anfield. 
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7075. Andreas, B. G., Gerall, A. A., Green, R. F., 
& Murphy, D. P. Performance in following track- 
ing as a function of the sensitivity of the airplane- 
type control stick. /. Psychol., 1957, 43, 169-179.- 
The results of this study showed that following track- 
ing performance depends upon the sensitivity of the 
stick control provided for the operator. Men make 
higher scores when the control is of low sensitivity, 
requiring fairly large excursions of the stick to follow 
the target. The superiority of the less sensitive con- 
trol probably stems from the greater relative precision 
of control over the target follower that is afforded the 
operator. The greater stick excursions demanded 
with lower sensitivities are not more time consuming 
to a detrimental degree since the longer movements 
tend to be executed at a higher rate of speed. 15 
references.—K. li’. Husband. 

7076. Bailey, C. J., & Olson, Howard C. Illumi- 
nation and terrain as factors affecting the speed 
of tank travel. HumRRO spec. Rep., 1958, No. 12. 
iv, 38 p.—lIncreased military night operation stresses 
the need for research with vision under poor illumina- 
tion. 202 teams drove M48 tanks over 4 types of 
terrain with 4 light conditions. Findings and prac- 
tical implications are in terms of speed related to night 
vision tests, Army Classification scores, and experi- 
ence. The appendix offers instructions, schedules, and 
forms for the experiment.—R. 7 yson. 

7077. Beare, Robert S. An investigation of 
organizational effectiveness in an industrial set- 
ting. Dissertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1092.—Abstract. 

7078. Conklin, J. E. (Systems Development Cor- 
poration, Santa Monica, Calif.) Effect of visual 
surround on tracking performance. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1958, 8, 115-118.—"*A single trained S tracked 
for 150 60-sec. trials for 5 days under 3 conditions of 
display magnification and 2 conditions of room illu- 
mination. Results of this exploratory study permit 3 
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tentative conclusions. (a) Under ordinary conditions 
of surround illumination, the ratio of display size to 
the visual field is not an important experimental var- 
iable to control. (b) An increase in the visual angle 
of target motion (display magnification) improves 
tracking performance under all conditions of surround 
illuminations. (c) Under deprived visual surround 
conditions, additional field structure is beneficial for 
tracking efficiency.”—C. H. Ammons. 


7079. Harrell, Thomas Willard, & Rusmore, Jay 
Theodore. A casebook in industrial and personnel 
psychology. New York: Rinehart, 1958. v, 89 p. 
$1.50. 

7080. Laird, Donald A., & Laird, Eleanor C. 
The techniques of delegating. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1957. vii, 195 p. $3.95.—Delegating in- 
volves more than an organization chart. Human or 
psychological factors have to be considered, as well as 
logical or economical factors. The approach is prac- 
tical, written primarily for executives and adminis- 
trators. The topics include: where delegation is 
needed, measuring delegating skills, planning for 
delegation, knowing when and what to delegate, and 
how to choose the right person for a delegated respon- 
sibility. Examples of successful and unsuccessful 
delegating techniques from current practices in mod- 
ern business firms are discussed. A self-analysis quiz 
and a checklist of company symptoms of underdelegat- 
ing are included. 109 references.—C. G. Browne. 

7081. Micheal, D. N. (Dunlap & Associates, 


Stamford, Conn.) How to keep space crews con- 
tent. Missiles & Rockets, 1958, 3, 110-114.—It is 


not possible to categorically state the sociopsycholog- 
ical problems to which space crews will be exposed, 
nor the training or selection procedures that may be 


used. A list of some social and psychological circum- 
stances and consequences which will probably have 
significant implications for space crew operators 
makes it clear that we cannot be sanguine about man’s 
capacities to work effectively in space over long time 
periods. Some of the problems to be resolved are 
those associated with perception of unfamiliar sensa- 
tions including weightlessness and a general paucity 
of stimuli, interaction of personalities of crew mem- 
bers in confinement, stress due to knowledge of prob- 
ability of disaster, effects of boredom, and crew 
selection and training.—M. /. Kurke. 


7082. Noble, C. E., & Cieutat, V. J. (Montana 
State U.) Time set in two-hand coordination. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 82.—‘‘The present ex- 
periment studied the effects of a wide range of time 
sets upon skill ... on the USAF Two-Hand Co- 
ordination Test. . . . 576 airmen, following a 1-min. 
familiarization trial, undertook continuous practice for 
5, 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 min. under either a Set or 
No-Set condition. . . . It is concluded that time set 
has no influence on two-hand coordination. Initial 
response measures and over-all performance level are 
independent of Ss’ anticipated duration of practice. 
Results are consistent with behavior observed in com- 
plex coordination when amount set is varied. A 
further restriction is thus placed on the generality of 
the Bills-Brown phenomenon.”—C. H. Ammons. 

7083. Richlin, Milton. Behavioral analysis and 


evaluation of Air Force combat leadership. /)is- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1116-1117.—Abstract. 
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7084. Skobba, Joseph S. (478-490 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta 8, Ga.) Military psychiatry. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1958, 114, 647-649.—The past year’s activi- 
ties in military psychiatry, as revealed in recent litera- 
ture, have focused on evaluation of treatment pro- 
grams, testing and selection procedures, and the 
conduct of treatment communities in military hos- 
pitals—N. H. Pronko. 

7085. Willingham, W.W. (USN School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Performance decre- 
ment following failure. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 199-202.—“Flight students frequently report a 
debilitating nervous tension subsequent to failing a 
flight. It was the purpose of this study to determine 
whether this tension results in a differential perform- 
ance decrement depending upon how soon the student 
flies again. The results indicated that there is con- 
siderable performance decrement if the student flies 
again one or two days after failure. There was rela- 
tively little decrement among students who were 
scheduled for the next flight as much as four days 
later. Superior students showed these effects to a 
greater extent than did inferior students.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 5377, 5946) 


INDUSTRY 


7086. Blodgett, Hugh C., Jeffress, Lloyd A., & 
Taylor, Robert W. (U. Texas) Relation of 
masked threshold to signal-duration for various 
interaural phase-combinations. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 283-290.—A series of experiments extending 
the work on the effect of duration to shorter values, 
than previously reported, and to a variety of interaural 
combinations is reported. 3 conclusions are drawn: 
(a) “The It =C law holds only through the middle 
range of duration.” (b) “For short durations, the 
bandwidth of the signal exceeds the width of the 
critical band, and the signal is masked by frequencies 
lying outside of the band.” (c) “The mechanism re- 
sponsible for masking-level differences, MLD, under 
a variety of interaural conditions is somewhat less 
adversely affected by short signal-durations than is 
that for nonaural detection.”—R. H. Waters. 

7087. Bonjer, F. H. (Nederlands Instituut voor 
Praeventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands) 
Het meten van de arbeidsbelasting met in het 
bedrijf te gebruiken onderzoek methoden. | Meas- 
urement of work loads and research methods usable 
in industry.] Mens Onderneming, 1958, 12, 21-25. 
—Despite the extension of automation, there are 
many industrial tasks that remain physically taxing. 
In determining whether such tasks are too demanding 
3 objective measurements are available: body tem- 
perature, basal metabolism, and pulse rate. All 3 have 
limitations but each gives valuable insight into the 
problem.—S. Duker. 

7088. Bradney, Pamela. The joking relationship 
in industry. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 179-187. 

7089. Bradney, Pamela. Quasi-familial relation- 
ships in industry. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 271-278. 

7090. Brown, J. L., & Burke, R. E. (Aviat. Med. 
Accel. Lab., USN Air Devel. Cen., Johnsville, Pa.) 
The effect of positive acceleration on visual reac- 
tion time. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 48-58.—Reaction 
time was determined for 2 Ss when presented with 
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lights of high (4560 Ml.) and low (0.025 MI.) lu 
minance at 2 different positions (central and periph 
eral) while the Ss were exposed to accelerations from 
1 to 4 g. Both luminance and position have effects 
on the determination of g-tolerance, and also interact 
variation. Implications of these 
in relation to determination of 
tolerance to g forces IM lander plas 


7091. Bryan, Glenn L., Bond, Nicholas A., Jr., & 
LaPorte, Harold R., Jr. (U. Southern California) 
Electronics pre-arrival inspections: A field study. 
(’. Sth. Calif. Elect. Personnel Res. tech. Rep., 1958, 
No. 23. vii, 92 p.—A descriptive and analytic treat 
ment of the prearrival inspection of shipboard elec 
tronic equipment is presented, outlining certain man- 
motivational problems connected with 
and indicating alternatives to present 
procedures. The data are based upon interviews and 
questionnaire responses from 133 personnel involved 
n inspection and maintenance.—P. Ash 


7092. Casey, Robert S., Perry, James W., Berry, 
Madeline M., & Kent, Allen. Punched cards: 
Their applications to science and industry (2nd. 
ed.) New York: Reinhold Publishing, 1958. x, 697 
p. $15.00.—This book is directed primarily to the 
nformation-finding needs of scientists and technicians. 
Applications of punched card techniques to individual 
problems are discussed, with primary emphasis on 
handsorted edge punched cards. Part I is designed 
to permit one to set up and use a simple punched card 
tile. Part IL includes case histories of applications. 
art LI] deals with the more general problem of 
organizing information, apart from punched card tech 
niques. Part IV speculates upon the future role of 
punched cards in comparison with other information- 
finding devices. Part V is a bibliography on uses of 
punched cards in connection with scientific informa- 


tion.—D). IW. Twedt. 


7093. Christensen, J.-M. Les “rouages” de 
l'homme. [Man's “mechanism.”| Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1957, 7, 153-166.—The history and definition 
of “human engineering” is discussed. Research is 
now needed on those human factors required for effec- 
tive system composed of man plus machines. The 
specialist on human factors should be in the picture 
from the very beginning. An appendix lists areas of 
research called for by this concept.—IV’. HW". Watten- 
berg 

7094, Collins, Ralph T. (343 State St.. Rochester, 
N. Y.) Industrial psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1958, 114, 627-629.—A brief review of the past year’s 
contributions to the field of industrial psychiatry are 
sketched in the following areas: philosophy of indus 
trial psychiatry, domestic and foreign activities, ap- 
pointments, and books.—N. H. Pronko. 


7095. Coucheron-Jarl, V., Gerhardt, R., & Riis, 
E., Etude du probléme de la sécurité en vol. 
Study of the problem of flight safety.] Rez. Psychol. 
appl., 1957, 7, 137-143.—Analysis of accidents in the 
Norwegian Air Force points to problems in relation 
to materiel, experience and tendencies of pilots, and 
difhculties in orders and instructions. Interrogation 
of 60 pilots involved in 230 near-accidents, threw 
added light on such problems. A_ study of lateral 
inversion indicated a series of difficulties for pilots 
arising from that source.— Il’ .1V. Wattenberg. 


with S-associated 


results are discussed 


ivet ial and 


mnspections 
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7096. Crowder, Norman A. A part-task trainer 
for troubleshooting. (SAF Personnel Train. Res 
Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-71. vii, 15 p.—An 
inexpensive part-task simulator, the Maifunction In- 
formation Trainer (MIT), was developed for use in 
practicing trouble-shooting on the Sperry K, the MA 
6, and the MA-7 Bomb-Nav systems as well as for 
organizing supporting materials for practicing with- 
out continuous expert supervision. Trail methods 
and observations of performance and comments of 
approximately 30 students were conducted. Use of 
the simulator was found feasible for practice, and the 
possibility of using it for a self-instructional program 
was described.—4. Plankey. 


7097. Cruse, Charles S. Indicating (read-out) 
tube: Human engineering applications for infor- 
mational displays. USA Ord. Hum. Engng. Lab. 
tech. Memo, 1958, No. 9-58. iv, 3 p—The purpose 
of this paper is to point out some of the advantages 
that might be gained by the incorporation of “readout” 
tubes in ordnance weapons systems. While such 
devices have been used in the past, the increased com- 
plexity of modern equipment, together with the asso 
ciated human factors problems, justifies new emphasis 
on the use of such tubes. Those applications discussed 
constitute only a small fraction of the many possibil- 
ities but may be considered representative of such 
cases.—C. lried. 


7098. Dimmick, Forrest L., & Wienke, Richard 
E. (USN Medical Research Laboratory, New Lon- 
den, Conn.) How red is red? Amer. J. Psychol. 
1958, 71, 298-304.- . selected portions of the red 
end of the spectrum” were evaluated in terms of their 
power to cancel a green whose wave length in mil 
licrons was 562. “The results indicated that the red 
luminous-efficiency coefficient in color mixture should 
be considerably greater than the standard C.I.E.... 
coefficients that the use of different primaries in 
anomaloscopes will result in slightly different red- 
green ratios . that the red-green ratio is a func 
tion of the luminance-level of the yellow comparison- 
stimulus therefore ... more rigorous results 
may be obtained in anomaloscopic examinations if the 
vellow comparison-stimulus is at a fixed luminance- 
value."—R. H. Waters. 

7099, Einzig, Paul. (London) Automation and 
industrial relations. /mnt. soc. sci. Bull., 1958, 10, 29- 
37.—Economically, the large-scale automation of in- 
dustry reduces the share of labor in production. 
Hence considerable tension and change in industrial 
relations is expected. The author predicts a decrease 
of the power of the presently dominant industrial 
unions, with closer cooperation between unions and 
management in automated industries. The intricacy 
and value of automated equipment may increase the 
bargaining power of the specially trained labor force. 
One factor counteracting the lessened demand for 
labor is the fast depreciation rate of automated equip- 
ment. On the whole, technological unemployment is 
seen as a corollary of automation. Various policies 
for coping with unemployment are reviewed, and all 
but “cushioning” policies such as retraining of work- 
ers and transferable pension plans are objected against 
as inflationary. The allocation of the benefits of 
automation between labor, capital, and the consumer 
are also discussed.—4. Kapos. 
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7100. Fletcher, J. L., & Silver, C. A. (USA 
Medical Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) At- 
tenuation characteristics of four ear protective de- 
vices. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 322. ii, 
22 p.—2 different tests of attenuation provided by 4 
ear protective devices were made. The first, a physi- 
cal calibration, showed that the Radio Corporation 
of America (RCA) experimental headset was mark- 
edly superior to the other 3 devices, which appeared 
to be equal. ‘The second test, an articulation test, 
found the RCA headset best, followed by the General 
Textile Mills (Gentex) helmet, DH16-3, the Signal 
Corps (H-63) headset, and the Quartermaster Com- 
bat Vehicle Crewman (Quartermaster) helmet. Con- 
sideration of the results of both tests lead to the con- 
clusion that the RCA device is considerably better 
than the other 3 devices. The Gentex appears a little 
better than the H-63 and Quartermaster, which are 
about equal.—R. I’. Hamilton. 


7101. Fortuin, G. J. 
fabrieken, Netherlands) 


(N.V. Phillips Gloeilam- 
Lawaai en lawaaibestrij- 
ding. | Noise and noise abatement.| Mens Onder- 
neming, 1958, 12, 13-20.—A review of industrial 
research relating to noise and noise abatement is pre- 
sented. The various methods of measuring volume 
of noise, the physical and emotional effects of exces- 
sive noise, and the ways in which the worker can be 
protected from noise are discussed. Protective de- 
vices such as ear plugs and felt helmets are generally 
unsatisfactory. It is more effective to make plans 
for preventing excessive noise through properly 
planned construction of machinery and_ buildings. 
The masking of noise by soft music is sometimes 
practicable. —S. Duker. 


7102. Fortuin, G. J. 
Netherlands ) 
| Physical labor and fatigue.] Mens Onderneming, 
1958, 12, 150-156.—Mechanization and automation 
have not completely eliminated all strenuous physical 
work in industry. The effect of such work in terms 
of fatigue can be measured by basal metabolism, by 
pulse sate, by speed of eye focussing, and by response 
to electric current. The last 2 methods need further 
investigation before they can be fully relied on. Once 
the effect of strenuous physical work is determined, 
the amount of such work that can be safely tolerated 
can be determined as can the proper number and 
length of rest periods.—S. Duker. 


(Phillips Gloeilampfabieken, 
Phiysieke arbeid en vermoeiheid. 


7103. Goodfriend, Lewis S. Noise in the com- 
munity. Noise Control, 1958, 4, 22-28, 68.—‘The 
effect of noise on the community and the solution of 
community noise problems cannot be determined by a 
study of the noise alone. The community itself must 
be studied together with the responses and the reasons 
for the responses of the individuals who form it.”— 


1. Pollack. 


7104. Greenwald, H. Psychoanalytic profile of 
a factory. Psychoanalysis, 1957, 5(4), 27-37.—Each 
worker received a high degree of individualized at- 
tention from a paternalistic employer. This factory 
always had a waiting list for employees, while other 
factories were short of staff, because it made allow- 
ances for the emergence of occasional regressions in 
the form of play. The psychoanalytic investigator 
may supply additional insights into factory life—D. 
Prager. 
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7105. Harding, Francis D. A survey of incen- 
tives for hazardous or unpleasant working condi- 
tions. USAIF Personnel Train. Res. Cent. develpm. 
Rep., 1957, No. 57-115. v, 23 p.—"A survey of per- 
sonnel practices within applicable industry and gov- 
ernmental agencies was made to ascertain the kinds 
of incentives used in motivating people to expose 
themselves to hazardous or unpleasant working condi- 
tions. Most incentives in use for this purpose have 
developed through supply and demand. Increased 
remuneration, company-bought work clothes, and paid 
cleanup time are the most common incentives used. 
Management generally does not favor the paying of 
such premiums, while labor’s views are mixed. In 
the Armed Forces the practice of offering hazard pay 
for certain duty has become accepted.” 15 references. 
—H. P. Kelley. 

7106. Harter, George A., & Gain, Peter. (Ohio 
State U.) An electronic target simulator for 
use with operational radar surveillance systems. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57-277. v, 33 p. 
—3 designs for an operational target simulation sys- 
tem of simulated targets and mixing them with ‘live’ 
targets on operational PPl-type radar displays have 
been proposed. This report discusses the 3 designs 
pointing out that they differ mainly in the method 
used for the transformation of information from rec- 
tangular to polar form. Advantages and disadvan 
tages of each design are discussed. A prototype unit 
based on one of the designs was constructed and 
tested successfully. —R. 7. Cave. 

7107. Hess, J. L., & Lombard, C. F. (Douglas 
Aircraft Co., El Segundo, Calif.) Theoretical in- 
vestigations of dynamic response of man to high 
vertical accelerations. /. azviat. Med., 1958, 29, 66- 
75.—‘The most general theoretical considerations re- 
veal the important distinction between stress and ac- 
celeration. The simplest possible mathematical model 
gives results that agree fairly well with experiment 
and sheds some light on the significance of rise time. 
The results for the simple elastic model seem to justify 
the investigation of more complicated models, but this 
is not worth while until more data can be obtained.” 
—J. M. Vanderplas. 

7108. Highland, Richard W., & Fleishman, Ed- 
win A. (Hughes Aircraft Co.) An empirical 
classification of error patterns in receiving Morse 
Code. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 112-119.—“A fac- 
tor analysis of correlations among the most frequent 
substitution errors in receiving International Morse 
Code was performed. Four principal factors were 
identified: Dash Estimation, Dot Estimation, End- 
element Substitution, and Internal Error. These re- 
sults differ somewhat from previous categories ar- 
rived at subjectively. The Dot Estimation factor 
was general to more different types of substitution 
errors and contributed to the most frequently occur- 
ring errors.”—P. Ash, 

7109. Hills, John R. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N. J.) Controlled association scores 
and engineering success. /. appl. Psychol., 1958, 
42, 10-13.—"‘Six different scores from a controlled 
association test | were] studied, using a... sample 
of [687] experienced engineers. . . . The test asks Ss 
to write, in a limited time, as many synonyms as they 
can to eight common words. None of the six scores 

. appears to be related to job placement, but the 
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five ... based on the number of common responses 
related to job success ... most of 
coethcients are well below .. . 20. 
not spectacularly high, such a 

Is promising in comparison with over 
0 other studied in ETS research on 
engineering graduate placement tests.” P. Ash. 


7110. Horobin, G. W. Community and occupa- 
tion in the Hull fishing industry. rit. J. Sociol., 
1957, 8, 343-3506. \ discussion of some of the inter- 
relationships of community and occupation in the 
fishing industry at Hull, England and their relevance 
to the practical problems of recruitment and planned 
urban redevelopment. The author points out that 
fishing as an industry has been relatively unexplored 
by sociologists.—R. M. Frumkin 


7111. Jenkins, William Leroy. (Lehigh U.) The 
superiority of gloved operation of small control 
knobs. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 97-98.—"The least 
amount of turn on a tactual-kinesthetic basis and the 
time to make settings on a linear scale were studied 
in bare-hand operation and with MA-1 double flying 
With small knobs, gloved operation was su- 
both. With larger knobs, the superiority 
No ready explanation of the phenomena 
has been developed.”—P. Ash. 


7112. Jerison, Harry J., & Arginteanu, Jules. 
(Aero Med. Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio) 
Time judgments, acoustic noise, and judgment 
drift. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No, 57-454. 
v, 29 p.—Time judgments in a rate projection situa 
tion were made using 5 rates and 4 different noise 
conditions. Time judgments lengthened with repeti- 
tion of the task. Shorter time intervals were over- 
estimated more than longer intervals. The results 
are discussed in terms of effects of acoustic noise and 
of psychological stress on subjective time.—R. 7. 
( ave 


7113. Jones, Edward R., & Divall, Robert H. 
Phase VI Functional Suitability Test of the F-151 
F-100A Fixed Gunnery Trainer. ()SAl’ Personnel 
Train. Res. Cent. develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-96. x, 
113 p—This gunnery trainer is an attachment that 
provides a visual display for fighter-type simulators ; 
it is designed to teach air-to-air and air-to-ground 
attacks. “This report on the Phase VI test (1) de 
scribes the device’s capabilities and limitations for 
training, (2) suggests training and proficiency meas- 
urement uses, and (3) recommends certain improve- 
ments and applications.” A final report on employ- 
nent and suitability tests of the device will be issued 
later.—H. P. Kelley 

7114. Kimball, Lee E. Louis U.) Opera- 
tion or operator: Basis of leveling industrial work- 
ers’ performance? Adzanc. Mgmt., 1957, 22(9), 25- 
27.—10 actual operations in industry, covering a rela- 
tively “wide” range of operations were compared 
using Operator and operations leveling procedures 
and then compared with correct leveling figures. The 
operation leveling procedure was found to be the more 
nearly correct, and other reasons are given for its 
superiority in use.—1. 4. Canfield. 

7115. Kryter, K. D. Certain facteurs humains 
du controle de bruit. {Certain human factors in the 
control of noise.}] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1957, 7, 205- 
211.—Noise is almost universally present in military 
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operations ; it is therefore necessary to develop meth- 
ods of communication which will function well despite 
noise. One line of study deals with the interference 
of noise with the intelligibility of speech and with re 
ducing the number of “bits” of information to limit 
possible errors. Another type of study deals with the 
effects of noise irritation upon men working under 
various conditions.—Il’. 1”. Wattenberg. 


7116. Lersch, Philipp, & Ulich, Eberhard. (UL. 
Munich) Schicht- und Nachtarbeit in psycho- 
logischer Sicht. {Shift changes and night work 
viewed psychologically.] mer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
123-135.—The hypothesis is suggested that the effect 
of night work and shifts that involve the disturbance 
of customary living habits is more disturbing to the 
psychological and social functions of the individual 
than to his physiological functions. The hypothesis 
is supported on the basis of data obtained from inter- 
views and questionnaires completed by some 457 in 
dustrial workers. The effects on appetite, sleep, and 
emotional disturbances are most frequently noted.— 


R. H. Waters. 
7117. Loeb, .Michel, & Jeantheau, 


(USA Medical Research Laboratory) 


Gabriel. 
The influ- 


ence of noxious environmental stimuli on vigilance. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 47-49.—12 Ss in an army 
troop carrier were asked to detect and respond to ob 
scure, randomly occurring signals under each of 4 


field conditions: control—stationary vehicle, moder- 
ate noise and heat; moderate heat, noise, vibration 
(moving vehicle) ; intense heat, moderate noise, sta 
tionary vehicle; vibration (moving vehicle), high 
heat and noise. “Noise and vibration produced by 
the moving vehicle appreciably increased the median 
response times of the Ss. Further decrement oc 
curred when heat was combined with noise and vibra- 
tion, but the effect was relatively transitory. Heat 
alone had no apparent effect. Changes occurring as 
a function of elapsed time were not apparent.”—P. 
Ash. 

7118. Lyman, John, & Groth, Hilde. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Prehension force as a meas- 
ure of psychomotor skill for bare and gloved 
hands. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 18-21.—"“The task 
consisted of a simple grasp, transport, and release of 
a cylindrical object into designated holes of a form- 
board. This object was instrumented with a pressure 
transducer permitting continuous recording of grasp 
force variations. ... (a) handcoverings; (b) object 
weight; (c) distance moved; (d) direction of move- 
ment. . . . [were investigated in a factorial design 
with 6 Ss] handcoverings, weight, and distance exert 
a significant effect upon prehension force during a 
given task . . . this measurement seems to have po- 
tential value as an index of motor skills in that it is 
probably sensitive to changes in the amount of tactile 
sensory information available as well as to physical 
variables of the task."—P. Ash. 

7119. McMahan, C. A., et al. “Shortage” of 
scientific and engineering manpower in the United 
States, 1957. (’S AF Personnel Train. develpm. Rep., 
1957, No. 57-23. ix, 38 p—A survey was made of 
available information relevant to the so-called “short- 
age” of scientific and engineering manpower to ex- 
plain inconsistencies and gaps in the information and 
to provide guidance for planning purposes. The re 
sults to date indicate that no definite evaluation of the 
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general shortage has been or is likely to be provided 
with present available information and analytical tech- 
niques, as no clear measure of manpower requirements 
on a national scale is in evidence. No direct shortage 
solutions can be given, but a shortage can be assumed 
and steps taken to maximize our resources.—A. 
Plankey. 

7120. Metcalf, C. W., & Witwer, R. G. (US 
Marine Corps Air Sta., Quantico, Va.) Noise prob- 
lems in military helicopters. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 
29, 59-65.—“‘Hearing tests were performed on thirty- 
three subjects before and after 167 flights in an 
HR2S-1 helicopter, using various methods of protec- 
tion against noise. Noise levels in the passenger 
compartment averaged 119 decibels. With no ear pro- 
tection, or standard issue Marine combat helmet, 18 
to 22 decibel hearing losses were found after flights, 
with recovery to normal in from 26 to 32 hours. Cot- 
ton plugs and rubber ear defenders gave almost com- 
plete protection against this hearing loss. Symptoms 
following flights, such as tinnitus, headache, nausea, 
and drowsiness, in conjunction with hearing loss, may 
create a problem in combat efficiency but are ade- 
quately controlled by simple protection (cotton or 
ear defenders). Seat location and duration of flight 
beyond one-half hour had little additional effect on 
the hearing loss.”—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7121. Newton, John M. (Army Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) An investigation of 
tracking performance in the cold with two types 
of controls. (SA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, No. 
324. ii, 13 p.—This report investigated the changes 
in difference between pressure-tracking and move- 
ment-tracking performance by 12 human Ss _ under 
conditions of low ambient temperatures, varying from 
— 20° C to 24° C. Pressure and movement tracking 
controls interact with low ambient temperature only 
as a function of individual differences among Ss. 
There was a significant interaction between tempera- 
ture conditions, types of controls, and Ss. In general, 
the pressure-type tracking control appears to yield 
superior performance over the movement-type con- 
trol.—R. V’. Hamilton. 


7122. Pollack, Irwin, & Pickett, J. M. (Opera- 
tional Applications Laboratory, AFCRC, Bolling 
AFB 25, D. C.) Masking of speech by noise at 
high sound levels. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 
127—130.—Speech intelligibility was examined at high 
noise levels for a range of speech and noise spectra. 
Over a wide range of conditions, deterioration of 
speech intelligibility was observed with a constant 
speech-to-noise (S/N) ratio at high noise levels. 
Control tests ruled out distortion within the equip- 
ment as the factor associated with the loss of speech 
intelligibility —/. Pollack. 

7123. Pollack, Irwin, & Pickett, J. M. (Opera- 
tional Applications Laboratory, AFCRC, Bolling 
AFB 25, D.C.) Stereophonic listening and speech 
intelligibility against voice babble. /. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1958, 30, 131-133.—The intelligibility of a 
single talker (heard binaurally in phase) against the 
voice babble of other background talkers (heard mon- 
aurally in separate ears) was compared against a con- 
trol nonstereophonic condition. The stereophonic ad- 
vantage, for 50% word intelligibility ranged from 
5-12 db, depending upon the number of background 
talkers.—/. Pollack. 
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7124. Pollack, Irwin, & Tecce, Joseph. (OAL, 
Bolling AFB, Washington 25, D. C.) Speech an- 
nunciator warning indicator system: Preliminary 
evaluation. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 58-61. 
—A speech annunciator was evaluated as a warning 
indicator system. On the basis of 4 performance 
criteria, the speech annunciator was either superior 
or equivalent to a master warning indicator.—/, Pol- 
lack. 

7125. Roth, J. G., Cohen, S. I., Silverman, A. J., 
Johnson, G. E., & Correll, E. G. (Aero Medical 
Laboratory, Wright Air Devel. Center, Dayton, Ohio) 
Bioelectric measures during flight. J. aviat. Med., 
1958, 29, 139-144.—Laboratory instruments which 
have been modified and installed in a Convair aircraft 
for recording bioelectric measures are described. Pre- 
liminary tests yielded satisfactory measures of EEG 
and GSR. Construction of EEG, EKG, and GSR 


units is in progress.—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7126. Riissel, Arnulf. Die Arbeit in der heutigen 
Zeit. [Work in current times.] Psychol. Rdsch., 
1958, 9, 15-23.—Progressive automatization elimi- 
nates more and more sources of job satisfaction like 
individual effort, skilled performance, decision mak- 
ing, etc. In order to save work as a valuable source 
of need reduction the attempt must be made to empha- 
size the remaining rest of genuine decisions in a 
work situation. —lV. J. Koppits. 


7127. Sabeh, Raymond; Jorve, Warren R., & 
Vanderplas, James M. (Aero Medical Lab., Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio) Shape coding of aircraft 
instrument zone markings. (’SAF WADC tech. 
Note, 1958, No. 57-260. iii, 10 p.—This technical 
note reports a study designed to determine whether 
aircraft instrument zone markings could be profitably 
shape-coded rather than color-coded. 7 shapes, se- 
lected on the basis of a preliminary survey were dis- 
played on simulated instrument dials. 70 college stu- 
dents and 70 rated Air Force officers were asked to 
indicate by a forced-choice matching technique their 
preferences for association of each of the shapes with 
each of 7 stated aircraft functional categories. The 
results indicate the feasibility of using the 7 selected 
shapes as instrument zone markings.—R. V. Hamil- 
ton. 


7128. Schipper, Lowell M., Kidd, J. S., Shelly, 
Maynard, & Smode, Alfred F. (Ohio State U.) 
Terminal system effectiveness as a function of the 
method used by controllers to obtain altitude in- 
formation. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1957, No. 57- 
278. v, 19 p.—Using highly experienced controllers 
on the OSU Electronic Air Traffic Control Simulator 
the problem of altitude information was investigated. 
The major experimental variable was provided by 
the presence or absence of continuous visual display 
of altitude for the controller's use. A second experi- 
mental variable was mean aircraft entry rate. The 
principal findings were that the presence of a continu- 
ous altitude display did not materially affect system 
performance, but all measures of system performance 
were affected by the entry rate variable —R. T. Cave. 

7129. Simons, David G. (Aero Med. Fld. Lab., 
Holloman AFB, New Mexico) Pilot reactions dur- 
ing “Manhigh II” balloon flight. /. aviat. Med., 
1958, 29, 1-14.—A narrative account is given of the 
experiences of the pilot during the balloon flight of 
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August 19-20, 1957 which reached an altitude of 
100,000 feet. The flight lasted for 32 hours. LEvalua 
tions were made of the atmosphere of the sealed cabin, 
reactions of the pilot to the isolated environment, 
effects of cosmic radiation, and feelings and attitudes 
of the pilot toward the situation.—J. M. l’anderplas 


7130. Smiley, J. R. (RCAF Inst. Aviat. Med., 
loronto, Canada) Relation between time of day 
and aircraft landing accidents. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 
29, 33-36.—"In a study of landing accidents, based 
on one year’s experience on one type of aircraft at 
one flying school, accident rates were expressed pet 
one thousand landings. An accident 
iny reported deviation from a normal landing even 
when the aircraft suffered 
\ccident rates were computed for each half hour of 
the day rhese rates and the corresponding landing 
frequency distribution were graphed, and the rela 
tionship between them analyzed. It was found that 
the minima of the accident rate curve followed mini 
mal landing frequencies by one to two hours. Since 
minimal landing frequencies occurred at meal hours, 
it was concluded that the time lag in accident rate 
minima was due to food and rest. The provision and 
rest at more frequent intervals might flatten and re 
duce the accident rate curve.”—J. M. Vanderplas. 


7131. Smith, Robert G., Jr., & Cox, John A., Jr. 
Methods of reduction of psychological stress due 
to radiation. (SAF Personnel Train. Res. Cent 
develpm. Rep., 1957, No. 57-19. v, 10 p.—The likli 
hood that radiation within medically permitted doses 
would cause poor performance under stress was stud 
ied. Recent extensive reviews of pertinent literature 
and opinions from nuclear industries and laboratories 
were surveyed. No special stress problems need he 
expected provided: that radiation levels are below the 
nationally established maximum permissible exposure 
rates, that realistic safety indoctrination is provided 
to personnel concerned, and that a general orienta 
tion be given other personnel and dependents. Pr b 
ability of stress in higher levels of radiation and wavs 
positively known.—4 


was defined as 


no damage whatsoever 


of reducing stress are not 
Plank ey 

7132. Summerfield, Anne; Glorig, Aram, & 
Wheeler, D. E. (Subcommittee on Noise in Indus 
try, Los Angeles, Calif.) Is there a suitable indus- 
trial test of susceptibility to noise-induced hearing 
loss? Noise Control, 1958, 4, 40-46.—The authors 
review the state of current knowledge in the area. 
They conclude that “none of the noise susceptibility 
tests discussed in this paper have beer validated. .. . 
none of the proposed tests are suitable even for field 
trial.”—/. Pollack 

7133. Talbot, J. M. (7112th Central Med. Grp.. 
Hq. USAF, APO 663, NYC) Unexplained aircraft 
accidents in the U. S. Air Forces in Europe. /. 
aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 111-116.—“The reported experi 
ences of USAFE flyers show convincingly that hy 
poxia and spatial disorientation and, to a lesser extent, 
decompression, sickness, and hyperventilation, are im- 
portant and continuing threats to flight safety and 
crew effectiveness. There is a serious and compelling 
requirement to improve the logistics and maintenance 
of personal protective flying equipment. The reported 
USAFE experiences firmly support present policy 
that requires thorough refresher training of jet air- 


crew personnel in flight physiology and _ protective 
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equipment every 18 months. In the . experience 
may be found ample justification. for both fundamental 
and applied research for a better understanding of 
human performance capabilities and limitations, and 
for improving the design and reliability of the equip 
ment that is essential to flying safety and aircrew 
effectiveness.”"—J. M. Vander plas 


7134. Teichner, Warren H. (Quartermaster Re 
search and Development Center) Reaction time in 
the cold. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 54-59.—"Visual 
RT’s were elicited from 620 soldiers sorted into 14 
different groups representing a variety of ambient 
temperatures, windspeeds and windchills. . . . 1. At 
low windspeed .. . low ambient temperature has no 

[reciprocal of RT]. 2. At wind- 


speeds of 10 mph and greater, low ambient tempera- 
ture produces a significant decrease in RA. 

speed produces a significant decrease in RS. 
exercise produces a small recover in RS._ 5. 


3. Wind 
4. Mild 
If men 
of low ‘physiological cold tolerance’ are removed 
from the more severe environmental conditions and 
if Ss wear protective clothing, RS is essentially a 
linear decreasing function of windchill.”—P. Ash. 

7135. United State Naval Training Device Cen- 
ter. Bibliography of unclassified human engineer- 
ing reports. Port Washington, N. Y.: Author, 1958. 
ill, 18 p. 


7136. van Blokland, G. G. ( Nederlands Instituut 
voor Praeventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands ) 
Muziek tijdens het werk. [Music during work. | 
Vens Onderneming, 1958, 12, 157-176.—The provi 
sion of music during working hours has a long his- 
tory and has often been investigated. ‘The research 
findings are summarized. The speaker system, the 
servicing of the system, the period and length of the 
music programs, the selection of music to be played, 
and the subjective reaction by workers have all been 
investigated. Unresolved questions deal with the emo- 
tional and physical effects of the music on personnel. 
—S. Duker. 


(See also Abstracts 5199, 5883) 


Business & COMMERCE 


Anon. Does ad readership guarantee in- 

Print. Ink, 1958, 263, 30-—31.—Study began 
with 7000 stores recorded in 67 Starch reports on 
Machine Design, a business paper. High and low 
readership ads were compared with high and low in 
quiry returns for these same ads. Patterns show that 
high-scoring ads get more inquiries than low-scoring 
ads.—D). WW. Twedt. 


7138. Anon. Measuring ad effectiveness: What 
research can and can’t do. Print. Ink, 1958, 264, 
21-28.— A discussion of factors involved in studies of 
advertising evaluation: Daniel Starch’s “advertising 
tonnage” concept (exposures per year per individual ) ; 
theoretical sales decay curves when advertising is 
stopped; A. J. Wood's “motivational difference” (a 
four-fold table of people exposed to advertising vs. 
those not exposed, and buyers of the product vs. non- 
buyers). The effort to understand the role of adver- 
tising campaigns in long range marketing planning 
goes on, but it is on the level of evaluations of in- 
dividual ads that research is probably best prepared 


D. W. Twedt. 


7137. 


quiries? 


to score. 
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7139. Anon. The Post probes ad exposure in 
new study. /’rint. /nk, 1958, 263, 12 p.—Report of a 
study by Alired Politz, and endorsed by the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation, on frequency of individ- 
ual ad exposure to magazine readers. Unit of meas- 
urement is a day during which reader of an issue 
opens the ad page completely one or more times. 
hese “ad exposure days” measure the capacity of the 
magazine to bring people within visual range of the 
ad. The survey is not a copy measurement of the ad’s 
ability to draw attention after exposure. Measure- 
ment methods involved spot-gluing pages together, 
and observation through one-way mirror. Sample 
included 12,000 people. Full technical details avail- 
able from the Saturday Evening Post.—D. W’. Twedt. 

7140. Anon. Subliminal advertising. Adv. 
Agency, 1958, §1( 11), 14-22.—6 conclusions about 
subliminal advertising are drawn: individuals vary in 
limens for transmitted messages; there is a serious 
question about the mechanical feasibility for TV; 
psychologists agree it cannot “brainwash,” but they 
feel public anxiety might result; extreme adverse 
public reaction is probable ; the small audience reached 
might be uneconomical for advertisers; at present, 
subliminal projection equipment is available but mass 
media facilities are not—D. IV. Twedt. 

7141. Bowman, Mary Jean. (Ed.) Expectations, 
uncertainty, and business behavior. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1958. vii, 202 p. 
$2.00.—This is a series of 17 papers presented at a 
1955 conference of the Committee on Business Enter- 
prise Research of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. Following an introduction by the editor, there 
are 4 main sections: theories of the nature and struc- 
ture of expectations; psychosocial approaches to the 
study of expectations and business behavior ; effective 
expectations and time horizons, with special refer- 
ence to practices in selected industries; and forecast- 
ing and the role of expectations in the economy of 
the firm. The contributors include business men, 
economists, psychologists, sociologists, research and 
business administration personnel.—C. G. Browne. 

7142. Cash, Harold C., & Ross, Melvin H. 
Here’s a new way to pre-test ad illustrations. Adv. 
Agency, 1958, 51(18), 18-19.—Illustrations may be 
rated on 3 criteria: (a) Restriction, the result of di- 
viding total number of ideas expressed by respondents 
exposed to the illustration, by number of categories 
necessary to express them. (b) Relevancy, per cetit 
of total number of suggested product ideas expressed 
by respondents that are relevant to product or service 
of the advertiser. (c) Rapport, dividing total num- 
ber of ideas obtained by total number of respondents. 
Examples are given of this rating method. Illustra- 
tions with high rapport and relevancy indices, and low 
restriction index, will communicate effectively.—D. 
HW’. Twedt. 

7143. Creelman, George D., & Wallen, Richard 
W. (Creelman Ass., Cleveland, Ohio) The place 
of psychology in operations research. Operat. Res., 
1958, 6, 116-121.—"*There has been fairly wide recog- 
nition that psychologists have a contribution to make 
to OR, but only a small number of authors have found 
psychology useful. A few case studies have been 
made of the use of psychological methods. Although 
a beginning has been made, the role of the psycholo- 
gist is still far from clear.” Psychological training 
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is specially relevant to at least 4 phases of OR: the 
formulation of the problem, the development and solu- 
tion of the model, the implementation of the decision, 
and the activity of the team itself—M. R. Marks. 


7144. Dewey, George W. (Odiorne Industrial Ad- 
vertising, Yellow Springs, Ohio) What's best: Big 
ads seldom, small ads often? /ndustr. Marketing, 
1958, 43(9), 160-164.—5 tables are presented, based 
upon binomial expansion, for comparison of audiences 
as a function of size and frequency of insertion of 
print ads.—D. W. Twedt. 

7145. Koponen, Arthur. (J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York) A new way to profile your mar- 
ket. Tide, 1958, 32(6), 59-63—The J. Walter 
Thompson Consumer Panel includes 5000 families 
located throughout the United States. A standard 
psychological test, measuring 15 expressed needs, was 
administered to the panel. These scores, along with 
other demographic data, are then correlated with buy- 
ing behavior. Figures are presented of trait profiles 
of users of different products. Profiles are also shown 
for readers of 2 national consumer magazines. At- 
tempts are being made to base sales appeals on ex- 
pressed psychological needs.—D. W’. Twedt. 

7146. Lawrence, Paul R. The changing of or- 
ganizational behavior patterns: A case study of 
decentralization. Boston, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Division of Research, 1958. xi, 237 p. $4.00.—A 
study of the process of change by which organizations 
achieve their purposes and meet the needs of their in- 
dividual and group contributors. It is also the story 


of how one company deliberately changed its basic 


managerial procedures throughout the organization. 
This company was a medium-sized supermarket chain 
that was interested in decentralizing its entire super- 
visory hierarchy. The researchers used both direct 
observation of behavior and interviews with super- 
visory personnel. Finally the organization is re- 
viewed some 2 years after these changes were initi- 
ated. There are now definite signs of consistent 
movement toward top management’s objectives. The 
final chapter restates the entire problem of organiza- 
tional change in broad terms, and relates it to needs 
to achieve social satisfaction, individual development, 
and a healthier society. 33-item bibliography.—D. WW’. 
Twedt. 

7147. McHugh, Keith S. Developing the man- 
agement team. Mgmt. Rev., 1958, 47, 18-22, 88-90. 
—Details of the New York Telephone Co. program 
are described. The author discusses the group ap- 
praisal plan, supervisor as coach, leadership develop- 
ment, and the value of innovation. He calls for job- 
related management training rather than the “new 
horizons” arts and social sciences orientations.—1. J. 
Kubany. 

7148. Miller, Kenneth M., & Nicol, Margaret A. 
Occupational status, sex and age as factors in 
radio programme choice. Hobart, Tasmania: Uni- 
ver. Tasmania, 1958. 79 p.—A representative sample 
of the residents of Hobart, Tasmania ( Australia) was 
given a questionnaire concerning listening habits in 
relation to different kinds of radio programs (e.g., 
news, plays, talent quests, children’s broadcasts, 
sports) and to preferences for particular programs, 
types of music and favorite artists. The results are 
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analyzed and discussed in terms of occupational, sex 
and, age differences. “The foregoing discussions of 
the influence of the three variables investigated indi 
cate that occupational level is by far the most im- 
portant of the three in influencing preferences of radio 
listeners.”"—D. G. Brown. 


7149. Robinson, D. E. (C. J. LaRoche & Co., 
New York) Ad readership research. Adz. Agency, 
1958, 51(13), 20-23.—2 things are needed to evaluate 
any ad: what does the reader do to the ad, and what 
does the ad do to the reader? Of the 2, the second is 
meaningful. A simple technique is presented 
which is intended to answer the second question. Re- 
spondents are exposed to portfolios of ads, and then 
are asked 3 questions. Examples are cited of extent 
to which different ads build interest in product.—D. 
I’. Twedt 

7150. Wells, William D., Goi, Fedele J., & 
Seader, Stuart. (Rutgers U.) A change in a prod- 
uct image. J. appl. Psychol., 1958, 42, 120-121.- 
100 college students checked the adjectives descrip- 
tive of typical automobile owners. Changes in the 
product images over a 1956 survey are reported. The 
product image of the Plymouth owner changed com- 
pletely. This change is related to model changes and 
promotional effort.—P. Ash. 


(See also Abstracts 5919, 6006, 6095, 6108, 6963) 


more 
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7151. Becker, H. S., & Geer, B. (Community 
Studies Inc., Kansas City, Mo.) The fate of ideal- 
ism in medical school. Amer. sociol. Rez., 1958, 23, 
50-56.—The criticism that medical schools produce 
cynical clinicians was analyzed through observation 
of the students. The conclusion of the research sug 
gests that the nature of the learning situation itself 
tends to increase cynicism and decrease idealism, but 
that this condition is reversed upon graduation and 
the need to meet the demands of professional responsi- 


bility. —G. H. Frank 


7152. Blumberg, Arthur, & Busche, Margaret J. 
(Temple U.) An inservice program in human re- 
lations. Nurs. Outlook, 1957, 5, 703-705.—An ex- 
perimental program in human relations on the super- 
visory level was carried out over a 10-week period in 
1955 and again in 1956. Results of the program 
showing evidence of carry-over to their jobs what 
they had learned about human relations in the train- 
ing program were studied by means of a question 
naire covering several areas: staff conference work, 
role-playing methodology, counseling and guidance, 
communication, authority, and status. Results of the 
study and indications for further study are included. 

S. M. Amatora 


7153. Durnall, Edward J., Jr.. Moynihan, James 
F., & Wrenn, C. Gilbert. (Nasson Coll.) Sym- 
posium: The counselor and his religion. Personnel 
guid. J., 1958, 36, 326-334.—Durnall’s contribution 
points out that while religion and counseling have 
traditionally been kept separate, client-centered coun- 
selors will often be faced with the reality that that 
which they believe to be good and true may be at odds 
with the solution arrived at through counseling. 
Moynihan points out that the primary function of 
the pastoral counselor is the “care of the souls en- 
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trusted . . . to his jurisdiction,” and that the focal 
concern of his methods and procedures is the spirit 
ual welfare of the client. Wrenn's paper discusses 
the theme that psychology and religion complement 
each other.—G. S. Speer. 


7154. Lewis, Edwin Clark. 
in success in professional careers. 
Abstr., 1958, 18, 1099.—Abstract. 


7155. Nachmann, Barbara. Childhood experi- 
ences and vocational choice: A study of lawyers, 
dentists and social workers. Jissertation Abstr., 
1958, 18, 2214.—Abstract. 


7156. Rettig, S., Jacobson, F. N., & Pasamanick, 
B. (Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hosp., Ohio 
State U.) Status overestimation, objective status, 
and job satisfaction among professions. mer. 
sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 75-81.—Low objective status, 
low self perceived status, and high importance of 
status tend to produce greater overestimation of one’s 
status; which, in turn, makes for equal or greater 


Factors involved 
Dissertation 


expressed job satisfaction —G. H. Frank. 


7157. Sheehy, M. Maurice, & Harmon, Francis 
L. (St. Louis U.) Psychology for nurses. Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.: Bruce Publishing, 1958. viii, 246 p. 
$3.50.—This is a complete rewrite of an earlier text 
Contents have been brought up to date in 
A glossary 


for nurses. 
all areas and several new chapters added. 
of terms is appended.—S. M. Amatora. 


7158. Shetland, Margaret. (State U., Syracuse) 
A dynamic approach to evaluation. \Vurs. Outlook, 
1957, 5, 711-713.—Evaluation is necessary to realign 
the purpose of evaluation in the supervisory process. 
The author discusses a dynamic approach to evalua- 
tion in its several aspects: though not always obvious 
on a conscious level, evaluation is a continuous proc- 
ess; kinds of purposes in evaluation; the evolution of 
evaluation ; evaluation as part of the supervisory proc 
ess; and separation of administrative and educational 
purposes of evaluation and incorporating evaluation 
as an integral part of the whole—S. M. Amatora. 


7159. Sommer, Robert. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Weyburn, Saskatchewan) The roie of the nurse in 
psychological testing. /. clin. Psychol., 1958, 14, 
200-202.—The author discusses some of the problems 
nurses have in dealing with patients before and after 
they have seen psychologists for testing. If the psy- 
chologist would take the nurse into his confidence and 
let her know what transpires during testing and what 
is clinical and what research testing, she would be 
able to deal intelligently with patients’ questions and 
anxieties regarding testing —L. B. Heathers. 


7160. Sprecher, Thomas Barton. An investiga- 
tion of criteria for creativity in engineers. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1958, 18, 1101—1102.—Abstract. 


7161. Strunk, Orlo, Jr. (West Virginia Wes- 
leyan Coll.) Theological students: A study in per- 
ceived motive. Personnel guid. J., 1958, 36, 320 
322.—A study of the autobiographical sketches of 
76 first-year theological students produced 12 state- 
ments of motives for entering the ministry. These 
motives were later rated by the same students. The 
3 highest categories were altruism, a call, and reform. 
—G. S. Speer. 


(See also Abstracts 5596, 5959, 6628, 6950, 7020) 
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MILITARY 


7162. Levine, A. S. Psychological research in 
the United Kingdom Royal Navy. Washington, 
D. C.: Bureau of Naval Personnel, Personal Re- 
search Division, 1958. 10 p.—‘The research in the 
Department of the Senior Psychologist, which repre- 
sents virtually the entire inservice psychological re- 
search effort in the British Navy, has become more 
distinctively human engineering in character with a 


33: 7162 


corresponding deemphasis of selection research. This 
selection research is operating mostly at a mainte- 


nance level with new studies, rather restricted in 


scope, being conducted to meet special needs as they 


arise. Although the level of research activity is small 
by U. S. Navy standards, the quality is high.” The 
author states that he was favorably impressed with 
the professional calibre of the psychologists at the 
Admiralty.—l’. M. Staudt. 
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